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PREFACE 

Once  more  this  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  This 
revision  represents  an  effort  to  simplify  the  most  difficult 
portions,  to  introduce  more  physiology,  and  to  present  more 
fully  the  subject  of  the  generative  organs.  Much  of  tlie  book 
has  been  rewritten,  a  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been 
introduced,  and  several  that  seemed  to  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  have  been  discarded. 

As  in  the  previous  revision,  many  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  of  Training  Schools  have  been  consulted  both 
personally  and  by  letter.  The  suggestions  offered  by  them 
have  been  of  very  great  value,  and  have  been  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible.  It  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
this  indebtedness. 

My  tlianks  are  due  to  Miss  Charlotte  A,  Francis,  Instructor 
of  Chemistry  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  for 
rewriting  the  first  chapter,  also  to  Dr.  R.  J.  E.  Scott  of  New 
York,  who  supervised  the  entire  revision  and  made  the  index. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  the  authors  whose  works  I  have  con- 
sulted, and  to  the  various  publishers  who  have  granted  me 
permission  to  use 'illustrations  from  their  books. 

Miss  Kimber,  while  not  actively  engaged  in  Training  School 
work,  is  still  keenly  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  nursing 
progress,  and  derives  much  satisfaction  from  the  thouglit  that 
her  text-book  is  of  real  service  to  nurses.  That  its  service  and 
usefulness  may  be  increased  by  the  present  edition  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  the  reviser. 
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ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

FOR  NURSES 


CHAPTER  I 

EXPLANATIONS   AND    DEFINITIONS    OF    SOME    CHEMICAL   AND 

PHYSICAL  TERMS 

An  intelligent  discussion  of  the  various  functions  of  the  human 
body  cannot  be  given  without  some  elementary  considerations  in 
the  field  of  chemistry  and  its  intimately  related  science  of  physics. 
Probably  the  briefest  method  for  presenting  the  essential  points 
is  in  the  way  of  definitions  with  accompanying  illustrations,  and 
explanations  where  necessary. 

THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

1.  Physics  deals  with  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity, and  their  relations  to  matter. 

2.  Chemistry  deals  with  change  in  the  composition  of  matter, 
the  energy  change  involved  therein,  and  the  principles  controlling 
chemical  change. 

MATFER 

1.  Defined.  —  Matter  is  usually  defined  as  anything  that  oc- 
cupies space,  as  wood,  air,  water. 

2.  Forms  in  which  matter  exists. 

Elements.  —  An  element  is  a  substance  which  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated into  more  simple  substances  by  any  means  known  to  science 
at  present.  Elements  are  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  atoms  which 
are  alike  for  the  same  element  and  cannot  be  divided. 

There  are  about  eighty  of  these  elements,  less  than  half  of 
which  are  well  known.  Some  of  the  most  common  are  carbon, 
iron,  sulphur,  mercury,  and  oxygen. 

Compounds.  —  A  compound  is  a  substance  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  simpler  substances.  Compounds  are  supposed  to  be 
made  up  of  molecules  which  are  composed  of  .groups  of  atoms. 
Molecules  are  alike  for  the  same  compound  and  can  be  divided, 
giving  elements  or  simpler  compounds.  For  example,  water  is 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  each  molecule  having  in  it 
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two  hydrogen  atoms  and  one  oxygen  atom  (H2O),  when  sepa- 
rated, water  gives  the  two  elements  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Again, 
sugar  is  composed  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  each  mole- 
cule having  in  it  twelve  atoms  of  carbon,  twenty-two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  eleven  atoms  of  oxygen  (C12H22O11),  when  sepa- 
rated it  gives  several  compounds  with  simpler  molecules,  as  car- 
bon dioxide  (CO2),  water  (H2O),  methane  (CH4),  etc. 

Mixtures.  —  A  mixture  can  be  made  up  of  either  or  both  ele- 
ments and  compounds.  These  can  often  be  separated  by  simple 
physical  means,  as  filtration  or  evaporation.  Milk  is  a  mixture  of 
several  compounds,  —  water,  cream,  proteins,  sugar,  and  salts. 
The  cream  can  be  separated  by  allowing  the  milk  to  stand,  when 
it  will  rise  to  the  top,  and  can  be  skimmed  off.  Salt  solution  is 
a  mixture  of  the  compounds,  salt  and  water.  They  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  evaporating  the  water.  Air  is  a  mixture  of  compounds 
and  elements,  carbon  dioxide  (compound),  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
(elements).    They  cannot  be  separated  by  any  simple  means. 

3.  Matter  undergoes  changes. 

Physical  change.  —  \Nhen  matter  has  been  subjected  to  a 
change  which  does  not  affect  the  composition  of  the  matter,  the 
change  is  said  to  be  a  physical  one  only.  The  following  are 
given  by  way  of  illustration :  — 

Water  can  solidify  (freeze)  or  it  can  vaporize ;  whether  it  exists 
in  the  state  of  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas,  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture, but  the  composition  in  all  these  states  is  identical.  Sugar 
melts,  but  the  solid  sugar  and  the  liquid  sugar  are  exactly  the  same 
in  composition ;  the  change  is  only  one  in  physical  state. 

Other  physical  changes  besides  change  in  physical  state  are, 
change  in  size,  position,  magnetic  or  eUdric  condition,  and  change 
in  temperature. 

Chemical  change.  —  When  matter  undergoes  a  change  in  com- 
position, it  is  said  to  have  undergone  a  chemical  change.  The 
following  are  illustrations:  when  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  water,  the  water  is  separated  into  two  distinct  substances, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  In  this  case  we  start  with  a  single  com- 
pound (water)  of  definite  composition,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
change,  obtain  two  different  substances  (oxygen  and  hydrogen). 
x\gain,  in  a  bar  of  iron  there  is  nothing  but  the  element  iron, 
but  if  it  is  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  converted   into  a  red 
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solid  which  has  iron  and  ox^^gen  in  it,  the  iron  having  combined 
with  some  of  the  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  iron  and  the  iron  rust 
are  evidently  different  in  composition. 


ELEMENTS  FOUND  IN  THE  BODY 


The  elements  found  in  the  body  are :  — 


Carbon, 

13.5 

(C)] 

Hydrogen, 

9.1 

(H) 

Nitrogen, 

2.5 

(N) 

Oxygen, 

72. 

(0)j 

Sulphur, 

(S) 

Phosphorus, 

(P) 

Fluorine, 

(F) 

Chlorine 

(CI) 

Iodine, 

(I) 

Silicon, 

(Si) 

Sodium, 

(Na) 

Potassium, 

(K) 

Calcium, 

(Ca) 

Magnesium, 

(Mg) 

Lithium, 

(Li) 

Iron, 

(Fe) 

Manganese, 

(Mn) 

Copper, 

(Cu) 

liead, 

(Pb) 

form  97  per  cent 
of  total 
weight  of  body. 


These  elements  are  not,  of  course,  found  uncombined  in  the 
body,  but  rather  combined,  usually  in  the  form  of  rather  complex 
compounds.  Protoplasm^  for  instance,  is  a  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  phosphorus. 

ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC  COMPOUNDS 

The  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  compounds 
dates  back  to  an  early  period,  when  there  was  a  belief  that  cer- 
tain compounds  of  carbon  found  in  living  organisms  could  only 
be  built  up  through  the  agency  of  a  vital  force  possessed  by  the 
organism,  which  prevented  their  being  synthesized  in  the  chemical 
laboratory.  In  distinguishing  such  they  were  spoken  of  as  organic 
compounds.     However,  when  urea,  one  of  these  substances,  was 
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» 

prepared  in  the  laboratory,  this  theorj'  was  abandoned,  but  the 
distinctive  terms  organic  and  inorganic  persisted.  Under  the 
present  classification  organic  compounds  are  compounds  that  con- 
tain carbon. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  carbon  compounds  and 
also  because  many  of  these  can  be  grouped  into  classes  with  well-defined 
characteristics,  the  study  of  the  carbon  compoxmds  has  become  a  separate 
phase  of  the  general  study  of  chemistry  and  is  called  organic  chemistry. 

SOME  CHEMICAL  TERMS 

Atom.  —  An  atom  is  the  smallest  part  into  which  an  element 
can  be  divided.  Atoms  are  alike  for  the  same  element,  but 
diflFerent  for  diflFerent  elements. 

Molecule.  — A  molecule  is  a  group  of  atoms  in  chemical  com- 
bination. Compounds  are  made  up  of  multitudes  of  molecules, 
all  of  which  are  alike  for  the  same  compound. 

Chemical  formula.  —  A  chemical  formula  is  a  simple  means 
for  representing  the  composition  of  the  molecule.  Symbols  are 
made  use  of  to  represent  the  elements  and  small  subscript  figures 
to  represent  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  respective  elements. 
For  example,  the  formula  for  the  sulphuric  acid  molecule  (H2SO4) 
shows  it  to  be  made  up  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  one  atom  of 
sulphur,  and  four  atoms  of  ox>'gen ;  the  formula  for  the  sodium 
chloride  molecule  (XaCl)  shows  it  to  be  made  up  of  one  atom  of 
sodium  and  one  of  chlorine. 

Chemical  equation.  —  A  chemical  equation  is  a  simple  means 
for  representing  the  matter  change  that  takes  place  in  a  chemical 
action.  When  carbon  burns  it  combines  with  ox^'gen  to  form 
carbon  dioxide.     The  equation  that  expresses  this, 

C  -h  Q2  ^  CQ2, 

tells  that  during  the  process  of  combination,  one  atom  of  carbon 
combines  with  one  molecule  of  oxygen  (composed  of  two  atoms)  to 
give  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  the  action  of  sodium 
hydroxide  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  and  sodium  chloride  are 
formed.     The  equation  to  represent  this, 

NaOH  +  HCl  -►  H2O  +  NaCl, 
shows  that  one  molecule  of  sodium  hydroxide  reacts  with  one  mole- 
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cule  of  hydrochloric  aci<l  to  give  one  molecule  of  water  and  one 
molecule  of  sodium  chloride. 

Oxide.  —  Xn  oxide  is  a  compound  in  which  another  element 
is  in  combination  with  oxygen,  a.'*  water  (H2O),  carbon  dioxide 
(CO,),  sulphur  dioxide  (SO,),  and  iron  oxide  {FesQ,). 

Acid  oxide. — ^An  acid  oxide  (or  acid  anhydride)  is  au  oxide 
of  a  non-metal  which  in  combination  with  water  will  form  an 
acid,  as  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  as  shown  in  the 
following :  — 

COi  -(-  HsO  -»-  HiCO,  (carbonic  acid), 
SO,  +  H2O  ^  H~SO,  (sulphuric  acid). 

Basic  oxide.  —  A  basic  oxide  (or  basic  anhydride)  is  an  oxide 
of  a  non-metal  which  in  combination  with  water  will  give  a  base, 
as  calcium  oxide  (CaO)  and  sodium  oxide'(Na30),  shown  in  the 
following :  - — 

CaO   -I-  Hj0-*ra(0H)j  (calcium  hydroxide), 
NasO  -I-  HaO  -*■  2  XaOH  (sodium  hydroxide). 

Acid.  —  An  acid  is  a  substance  which  contains  hydrogen  and 
an  acid  radical.  The  acid  radical  must  contain  a  non-metal  and 
may  contain  oxj'gen.  Examples  are  hj'drochloric  acid  (HCI), 
sulphuric  acid  (H1SO4),  carbonic  acid  (HiCOj),  hydrobromic  acid 
(HBr),  nitric  acid  (HNO3). 

Base.  —  A  base  is  a  substance  which  contains  a  metal  and  the 
hydroxji  (OH)  radical.  Examples  are  sodium  hydroxide  (NaOH) 
and  calcium  hydroxide  (Ca(OH)j).  One  exception  to  this  is 
ammonium  hydroxide  (NN^OH),  which  contains  the  ammonium 
radical  (NII4)  instead  of  a  metal. 

The  alkalies  are  the  bases  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium ; 
they  give  ver.-  strong  basic  action. 

Both  acids  and  bases  give  distinctive  characteristic  actions. 

Salt.  —  A  salt  is  a  substance  containing  the  metal  from  a  base 
and  the  acid  radical  from  an  acid.  Salts  may  be  obtained  by  the 
neutralization  of  an  acid  by  a  base,  the  characteristic  tiydrogen  of 
the  acid  combining  with  thf  characteristic  hydrox^i'I  of  the  base 
to  form  water,  leaving  the  salt  aa  shown  in  the  following :  — ■ 
Baae  +  Acid      -^  Water  +  Salt 

NaOH      -+-HCI     ->H.iO     -|- NaCI     (sodium  chloride). 
Ca(OH)i  +  HiSO,  -*■  -2  H,0  -|-  CaSO*  (calcium  sulphate). 
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SOME  GENERAL  CHEMICAL  ACTIONS 

Oxidation. — Oxidation  is  the  process  in  which  the  element 
oxygen  combines  chemically  with  another  substance,  heat  being 
evolved  in  the  process.  The  heat  evolved  may  not  be  perceptible 
unless  the  oxidation  takes  place  rapidly,  as  in  the  burning  of  gas, 
wood,  coal,  etc.  If  the  substance  combines  slowly  with  oxygen, 
heat  may  be  imperceptible;  for  example,  iron  allowed  to  lie  in 
moist  air  is  covered  with  rust  due  to  the  union  of  the  iron  and 
ox>'gen.  Also  in  our  bodies  some  of  the  carbon  from  the  cells 
unites  with  oxygen,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  kept 
up.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  oxygen  must  be  taken  into  the 
body,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  act  of  breathing. 

Neutralization.  —  Neutralization  is  the  process  that  takes  place 
in  the  action  of  an  acid  with  a  base.  Water  and  salt  are  the 
products  of  the  reaction.     (See  Salt.) 

Hydrolysis.  —  Hydrolysis  can  be  defined  as  the  chemical  change 
that  takes  place  when  a  compound  in  its  action  with  water  splits 
into  two  other  compounds,  fixing  the  elements  of  water  in  the 
process.  The  action  of  water  with  some  salts,  also  the  formation 
of  glucose  and  fructose  from  cane  sugar,  may  be  given  as  examples, 
as  represented  in  the  following  reaction  equations :  — 

(Sodium  carbonate)  (Sodium  hydroxide)        (Carbonic  acid) 

NjuCOs    +2H20->-    2NaOH        +     H^Ca, 

(Cane  sugar)  (Fructose)  (Glucose) 

C12H22O11  +  H2O      —^     C6H12O6  +      C6H12O6. 

Hydration.  —  Hydration  is  the  process  by  which  water  enters 
into  direct  combination  with  another  compound  to  form  a  single 
compound  which  is  called  a  hydrate.  As  examples  might  be 
given,  sulphuric  acid  as  a  hydrate  of  sulphur  trioxide,  calcium 
hydroxide  as  a  hydrate  of  calcium  oxide,  and  crj'stalline  cop- 
per sulphate  as  a  hydrate  of  anhydrous  copper  sulphate.  The 
formation  of   these   hydrates    in   the    process   of    hydration   is 

represented  in  the  following :  — 

« 

Anhydrous 

substances  Hydrates 

SO3        +     H2O    ^HjSO* 
CaO       +     H2O    ^Ca(0H)2 
CUSO4   +    5  H2O  ^  CUSO4 .  5  HijO. 
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The  reverse  process  by  which  a  compound  is  split  up  into  water 
and  an  anhydrous  compound  is  called  dehydration.  This  process 
is  represented  in  the  equations  by  the  reverse  arrows. 

ENERGY 

Energy  is  ordinarily  defined  as  the  power  of  doing  work.  As 
examples  of  various  types  of  energy  might  be  mentioned :  mechani- 
cal energ}',  heat  energy,  electrical  energy,  and  chemical  energy. 
These  can  be  transformed  from  one  form  to  another.  To  illustrate  : 
(1)  electrical  energy''  can  be  converted  into  energy  of  motion,  as 
evidenced  in  the  motor ;  (2)  electrical  energ>^  can  be  converted  into 
heat  energy,  as  in  the  electric  stove;  (3)  mechanical  energy  of 
motion  can  be  converted  into  electrical  energy,  as  in  the  d^iiamo ; 
also,  (4)  chemical  energy  can  be  transformed  into  heat  energy, 
as  is  true  in  the  burning  of  wood. 

SOME  PHYSICAL  TERMS 

Specific  gravity.  —  By  specific  gravity  is  meant  the  comparison 
between  the  weight  of  a  substance  and  the  weight  of  an  equal 
volume  of  some  other  substance  taken  as  a  standard.  The 
standards  usually  referred  to  are  air  for  gases,  and  water  for  liquids 
and  solids.  For  instance,  the  specific  gravity  (sp.  gr.)  of  mercury 
is  13.6,  meaning  that  mercury  is  13.G  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal 
volume  of  water.  Again,  the  specific  gravity  of  carbon  dioxide 
(air  standard)  is  L5,  meaning  that  it  is  1.5  times  as  heavy  as  an 
equal  volume  of  air. 

The  specific  gravity  of  solutions,  as  a  salt  solution,  will  neces- 
sarily var>'  with  the  concentration. 

Diffusion.  —  This  term  in  its  ordinary  use  has  to  do  with  the 
tendency  of  two  liquids  or  two  gases  of  different  densities  to  mix 
uniformly.  Diffusion  can  take  place  either  when  the  substances 
are  simply  superimposed,  or  when  they  are  separated  by  a  per- 
meable membrane.  The  following  illustrations  may  help  to  make 
this  clear. 

1.  When  the  gases  or  liquids  are  not  separated  by  a  membrane. 

(a)  If  a  bottle  of  hydrogen  is  inverted  over  a  bottle  of  chlorine 
gas,  the  lighter  hydrogen  molecules  will  move  down  among  the 
chlorine  molecules,  while  the  heavier  chlorine  molecules  will  move 
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up  to  mix  with  the  hydrogen  molecules,  so  that  the  two  will  eventu- 
ally be  mixed  uniformly. 

(6)  I  f  a  layer  of  water  is  placed  carefully  over  a  layer  of  siJphuric 
acici,  in  sufli  a  way  that  the  two  do  not  mix,  two  distinct  layers 
will  be  fornieil  with  the  heavner  sulphuric  acid  at  the  bottom. 
The  acid  molecules  will  begin  to  move  up  and  mix  with  the  water 
molecules,  while  the  water  molecules  will  move  down  to  mix  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  molecules.  The  action  is  much  slower  than 
with  the  gases. 

2.  When  the  gases  or  liquids  are  separated  by  certain  membranes. 

(c)  In  the  illustration  given  m  {a)  if  a  membrane,  i)ermeable 
to  gases,  be  stretched  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  the  gases 
will  mix  evenly  through  it.  Also,  if  a  membranous  sac  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  oxygen,  the  two  gases  will 
diffuse  through  the  membrane,  until  the  mixture  of  gases  inside 
and  outside  is  uniform. 

(rf)  \Vlien  a  bladder  of  alcohol  is  immersed  in  water,  the  two 
liquids  will  diffuse  through  the  membrane;  the  water  diffusing 
more  rapidly  tlian  the  alcohol,  the  bladder  will  become  distended. 

Tliis  subject  of  diffusion  is  an  important  one,  as  it  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  life  and  with  physiological  processes.  Because 
of  diffusion  the  heavier  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  is  pre- 
\'ented  from  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  tliereb\' 
forming  a  lajer  of  the  same  next  to  the  earth,  a  condition  which 
would  seem  to  make  life  impossible.  Diffusion  of  gases  through 
membranes  makes  possible  the  exchange  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxj'- 
gen  through  the  walls  of  the  lungs.     (See  page  246} 

The  explanation  of  the  process  is  found  in  the  suppositions  of 
the  kinetic  theory  that :  — 

1.  There  are  spaces  between  the  molecules  making  up  all  bodies. 

2.  Molecules  are  in  rapid  motion  in  straight  lines,  the  motion  of 
gas  molecules  being  much  more  rapid  and  unrestrained  than  in  the 
case  of  liquid  molecules. 

Two  forms  of  diffusion  are  spoken  of  distinctively  as  osmoxi^ 
and  dialynis. 

Osmosis.  —  If  a  solution  is  separated  fnira  the  clear  solvent 
by  a  membrane,  which  is  permeable  to  the  liquid  but  not  to  the 
substance  in  solution,  the  liquid  will  pass  through  the  membrane 
and  the  volume  on  tlie  side  of  the  solution  will  be  increased.     Also, 
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if  two  solutions  of  different  concentrations  are  used  with  the 
separating  membrane,  the  volume  on  the  side  of  the  solution  of 
greater  concentration  will  be  increased. 

For  example,  if  a  carrot  with  the  inside  hollowed  out  is  filled 
with  a  sugar  solution,  a  long  glass  tube  secured  ia  the  opening 
and  the  carrot  then  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  or  a  solution  of  less 
concentration,  the  volume  of  the  solution  inside  the  carrot  will 
increase  as  indicated  by  the  rise  in  the  glass  tube.  If  conditions 
are  reversed  and  tlie  less  concentrated  solution  is  placed  in 
tile  membrane,  the  increase  in  volume  will  be  in  the  outer  vessel. 
This  phenomenon  of  osmosis,  tlierefore.  accounts  for  the  swelling 
of  dried  fruits  in  water  and  the  rising  of  water  into  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants.     (See  page  154.) 

No  completely'  satisfactor>-  explanation  is  given  for  this 
process  of  osmosis.  A  most  acceptable  one,  however,  is  found 
in  the  k'melw  thftiry.  According  to  this  theor\-,  the  molecules 
of  liquid  and  solute  are  both  bombarding  the  membrane  on  each 
side.  ITie  molecules  of  the  Uquiil  can  pass  through,  but  the  mole- 
cules of  the  solute  cannot,  the  membrane,  therefore,  being  called 
semi-pervieabh.  The  numlwr  of  liquid  molecules  bombarding  the 
membrane,  per  unit  area,  on  the  side  of  the  clear  solvent,  or  less 
concentrated  solution,  will  be  greater  than  the  number  of  liquid 
molecules  bombarding  the  membrane  on  the  side  of  the  more  con- 
centrated solution,  hence,  more  liquid  molecules  will  pass  from 
the  less  concentrated  to  the  more  conc-entrated  solution  and  the 
volume  of  the  latter  will  be  thereby'  increased.  This  increase  will 
continue  until  the  pressure  in  both  directions  is  the  same. 

Osmotic  preMnire.  —  This  is  a  term  that  is  used  indefinitely,  and 
to  express  a  fact  rather  than  an  understood  force.  A  possible 
explanation  is  as  follows:  the  miilecules  in  their  vibratory  motion 
in  the  process  of  diffusion  exert  a  certain  force  which  is  evident 
as  a  pressure  when  striking  against  annhing  in  their  path.  This 
force  or  pressure  is  spoken  of  as  osmotic  pressure.  When  there- 
fore a  solution  is  held  confined  the  vibratory  force  or  osmotic 
pressure  of  the  molecules  within  the  maas  produces  an  evident 
pressure  against  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel.  It  is  to  this 
pressure  that  the  process  of  osmosis  is  due,  for  if  tlie  side  of  a 
vessel  is  a  permeable  membrane,  the  molecules  in  pressing  against 
It  will  pass  through. 
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Dialysis.  —  In  this  process  a  permeable  membrane  is  selected 
which  will  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  substance  in  solution.  For 
example,  if  a  tumbler  is  completely  divided  vertically  into  two 
compartments  by  a  moist  piece  of  membrane  and  a  water  solution 
of  common  salt  is  placed  in  one  compartment  and  a  water  solution 
of  sugar  in  the  other,  it  will  be  found  after  a  time  that  some  of  the 
salt  has  passed  into  the  solution  of  sugar,  and  rrice  versa  some  of 
the  sugar  into  the  salt  solution.  Such  an  interchange  is  said  to 
be  due  to  dialysis,  and  if  the  process  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  some 
hours,  the  same  proportion  of  salt  and  sugar  will  be  found  in  the 
solution  on  each  side  of  the  dividing  membrane.    (See  page  154.) 

Emulsion.  —  When  a  substance  scatters  evenly  throughout 
a  liquid  in  such  a  finely  divided  form  that  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  liquid  by  filtration,  but  has  a  tendency  to  separate  like 
matter  in  suspension,  the  system  is  spoken  of  as  an  emulsion. 
This  separation  may  take  place  in  a  brief  time,  or  it  may  require 
a  week,  or  month,  or  even  a  year.  Oil  shaken  thoroughly  in 
water  furnishes  an  example. 

UNIT  FOR  MEASURING  HEAT 

Inasmuch  as  heat  is  a  form  of  energy,  it  is  not  as  simple  an  under- 
taking to  speak  of  it  in  comparative  terms  as  in  the  case  of  matter. 
It  is  easy  for  one  to  visualize  five  quarts  of  milk  as  five  times  a 
certain  volume  that  has  been  taken  as  a  standard  and  called  one 
quart.  So  it  is  also  with  weights  and  distances,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  weights,  distances,  and  volumes  is  a  necessary  part  of  our 
experience.  It  is  quite  as  urgent  that  there  should  be  a  basis  for 
the  comparison  of  energy  values  as  well  as  for  matter  values,  else 
the  coal  dealer  could  not  place  the  value  of  his  coal  on  a  basis  of 
its  heat-producing  qualities,  nor  could  the  dietitian  plan  the  meals 
on  a  basis  of  the  ultimate  energy-producing  qualities  to  the  individ- 
ual. We  are  only  conscious  of  energy  as  a  result  of  the  effect  it 
produces,  consequently,  if  it  is  to  be  measured,  it  must  be  on  this 
basis.  The  units  most  used  for  measuring  heat  are  the  smalt 
calorie  and  the  large  calorie. 

Small  calorie.  —  The  small  calorie  (cal.)  is  the  amount  of  heat 
that  is  necessary  to  raise  one  gram  of  water  through  one  degree 
centigrade. 

In  the  complete  combustion  of  12  grams  of  carbon,  94,300  cal. 
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are  liberated,  or  suflBcient  heat  energy  to  raise  943  grams  of  water 
through  100  degrees. 

When  25  grams  of  sugar  are  oxidized,  100  calories  of  heat  energy 
are  produced ;  therefore,  if  the  sugar  is  used  as  a  food,  the  energy 
produced  by  the  same  can  be  expected  to  be  proportionate  to  this 
estimate. 

Large  calorie. — The  large  calorie  (cal.)  is  the  amount  of 
heat  that  is  necessary  to  raise  1000  grams  of  water  through  one 
degree  centigrade.  This  shows  the  large  calorie  to  be  equal  to 
1000  small  calories.     (See  page  311.) 


CHAPTER  II 

DEFINITIONS.  —  CAVITIES   OF  THE  BODY 

DEFINITIONS 

Before  taking  up  the  subjects  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
detail,  it  is  well  first  of  all  to  consider  the  definitions  of  these 
terms  as  follows :  — 

Anatomy  refers  to  the  structure  of  the  body. 

Physiology  refers  to  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  in  a  state  of  health. 

Anatomy  teaches  us  what  organs  a  plant  or  animal  has,  and  how 
they  are  arranged  with  reference  to  one  another.  Physiology 
teaches  us  the  uses  to  which  these  organs  are  put.  Anatomy 
shows  what  an  organ  is ;  physiology  shows  what  an  organ  does. 
Anatomy  may  be,  and  usually  is,  studied  upon  the  dead  crea- 
ture ;   physiology  can  be  studied  only  upon  the  living  creature. 

Anatomy  is  sometimes  divided  into  the  following  branches :  — 

Osteology  is  the  anatomy  of  the  bones. 
Syndesmology  is  the  anatomy  of  the  joints. 
Myology  is  the  anatomy  of  the  muscles. 
Angiology  is  the  anatomy  of  the  vessels. 
Neurology  is  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves. 
Splanchnology  is  the  anatomy  of  the  internal  viscera. 
Adenology  is  the  anatomy  of  the  glands. 
Dermatology  is  the  anatomy  of  the  skin. 
Genesiology  is  the  anatomy  of  the  generative  organs. 

The  Anatomical  Position.  —  In  describing  the  body,  anatomists 
always  consider  it  as  being  in  the  erect  position,  with  the  face 
toward  the  observer,  the  arms  hanging  at  the  sides,  and  the  palms 
of  the  hands  turned  forward. 

Surfaces  of  the  Body.  —  When  the  body  is  in  the  anatomical 
position,  the  front,  or  surface  facing  the  observer,  is  named  the 
anterior  or  ventral  surface.  (See  Fig.  1.)  The  back,  or  surface 
directed  away  from  the  observer,  is  named  the  posterior  or  dorsal 
surface.     (See  Fig.  2.) 
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Fio.  I.  —  Fbont  View  or  a  Man  in  the  Anatouical  Positiun,  Od  the  right 
lateral  h*lf  the  puts  art  labellnl  in  Enidish.  on  the  left  in  Lutia.  Thu  rigbt  upper 
limb  ia  drawn  away  from  the  trunk  in  order  lo  show  the  arm  more  fully  than  )B 
pooiUe  when  it  hanKi  perpendicularly.    (Gerrith.) 


OUTER 


NALLEOLUS  CXTf  rniUt 


Fio.  2.  —  Back  View  of  a  Man.     On  tho  left  lateral  half  the  names  of  the  parts 
are  given  in  English,  on  the  right  in  Latin.     (Gerrish.) 
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The  Median  Line.  —  This  refers  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
thniugh  the  miiMIe  of  the  b™ly,  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
middle  of  the  H«K>r  between  the  feet.     The  parts  nearest  this  line 
are  destxilK-d  as  medial,  the  parts  farthest 
from  this  line  are  descrilteii  as  lateral. 

Internal  and  External.  —  These  terms 
are  useii  to  designate  within  and  without 
the  body  itself,  also  within  and  without 
the  body  cavnties. 

Proiimal  and  Distal.  —  Proximal  is  used 
to  dericribe  a  position  near  the  head  or 
suuffe  iif  any  part.  Distal  is  used  to  de- 
-serihe  a  position  distant,  or  farthest  away 
from  the  head  or  source  of  any  part. 

Periphery.  —  This  term  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  circumference  of  a  circle,  hence 
in  anatomy  it  means  the  part  farthest  from 
the  centre. 


THE  HUMAN   BODY 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  clearest  pos- 


sible conception  of  the  main  divisions  and       p,Q  g 
the  pctsitions  of  the  different  parts  of  the   ^""^^ 


\^^ 


DlACRAMUATKl 
AL    SECno.S    OF 

bod)',  and  we  shall  therefore  outline  the  i^^  aoraal  cavity ;  a.  the 
structure  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  It  is  'P'?^  p""'"":  *""'  '™- 
readily  seen  that  the  human  body  is  sep-  b<HJieaorthe 
arable  into  trunk,  head,  and  lunbs :  the 
trunk  anil  head 
the  internal  orgii 


.vities,  . 


inR  the    partition    liptwcetl 
the  doraal  und  ventral  cnvi- 

ll   contain     'i«:2.2.the¥ciitralca¥ 
subdivided     iuto     thor 

while  the     oavityW.abdoniimilcovity  ■ 


and 


vity  (/) : 


moutJi,  or  buccal  cavity. 
Thi'  alimentary  canal  (al'l  ih 
represented  running  I  hrou^ 
the  whole  length  of  the  ven- 


limbs  are  solid,  contain   no 

are  merely  appendages  of  the  trunk. 

Cavities  of  the  body.  — The  trunk  and 
head  contain  two  main  cavities,  and  look- 
ing at  the  body  from  the  outside  we  should 

naturally  imagine  that  these  two  ca\'ities  were  the  cavitj-  of  the 
head  and  the  cavity  of  the  trunk,  respectively.  If,  however,  we  di- 
vide the  trunk  and  head  lengthwise  Into  two  halves,  by  cutting 

'  VUcrra  is  the  plural  of  the  Latin  word  viscua.  which  means  an  organ :  hence 
vlal>era  are  organs  eontain»d  within  the  liody  cavities.  Example  :  heart,  irtomBrh, 
M«.     Eatih  of  these  may  be  called  a  rifcu*. 
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them  through  the  middle  line  from  before  backwards,  wp  find  the  ' 
trunk  and  head  arc  divideii  by  the  Impish  of  the  spine  into  dorsal 
and  ventral  cavities,  and  not  into  upper  and  lower.     (See  Fig.  Z.) 

1.  Dorsal  cavity. — The  dorsal  or  back  cavity  is  a  complete 
bony  cavity,  and  is  formed  by  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  the  , 
vertebrae  (bones  of  the  spine).     It  may  be  subdivided  into:  — 

a.  The  cranial  cavity.  —  This  cavity  contains  the  brain. 

b.  The  a pinat  cmial.  —  This  canal  contains  the  spinal  corfl,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  brain. 

2,  Ventral  cavity.  —  The  ventral  or  front  cavity  is  not  a  com- 
plete bony  cavity,  part  of  its  walls  being  formed  of  muscular  and 


-  Position  of  the  Thoracic 


Oro*ns  (Front  View). 


other  tissue ;  it  is  much  larger  than  the  dorsal  cavity,  and  may 
be  subdivided  into :  — 
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n.  Orbital  ramiy.  —  The  orbital  cavity  contains  the  eye,  the  optic 
nerve,  the  muscle^s  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  lacrimal  apparatus. 

b.  Nasal  cavity.  —  The  naaal  cav*ity  is  filled  in  with  the  struc- 
tures forming  the  nose. 

f.  Buccal  cavity.  —  The  buccal  cavity  or  mouth  contains  the 
tongue,  teeth,  and  salivary  glands. 

iL  Thoracic  cavity.  —  The  thoracic  ca%-itj',  or  chest,  contains 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  the  lungs,  irsophagus  or  gullet,  heart,  and 
the  great  vessels  springing  from,  and  entering  into,  the  heart. 


Ubuans  (Rkak  Vie 


Diaphragm.  —  The  diaphragm  is  a  dome-shaped  mustle,  and 
fonns  a  transverse  partition  between  the  thoracic  and  adbominal 
,  cavities'. 
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e.  Abdominal  cavity.  —  The  abdominal  cavity  contains  the  stom- 
ach, liver,  gall-bladder,  pancreas,  spleen,  kidneys,  small  and  large 
intestines,  etc. 

/.  Pehic  cavity.  —  The  pelvic  cavity  is  that  portion  of  the  ab- 
domen lying  below  an  imaginary'  line  drawn  across  the  prominent 
crests  of  the  hip  bones.  It  is  more  completely  bounded  by  bony 
walls  than  the  rest  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  contains  the  blad- 
der, rectum,  and  some  of  the  generative  organs. 

The  limbs,  or  extremities,  upper  and  lower,  are  in  pairs,  and 
bear  a  rough  resemblance  to  one  another,  the  shape  of  the  bones, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  in  the  thigh  and  arm,  leg  and 
forearm,  ankle  and  wrist,  foot  and  hand,  being  very  similar. 
There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  between  the  mobility 
of  the  upper  and  the  lower  limbs.  The  shoulder  is  freely 
movable,  not  so  the  hip. 

SUMMARY 

..{ <^'  Cranial  cavity  —  Brain. 
^  I  6.  Spinal  canal  —  Spinal  cord. 

fEye. 
Optic  nerve. 
Muscles  of  the  eyeball. 
Lacrimal  apparatus. 
I  Structures  forming  the 
1      nose. 
Tongue. 
Teeth. 

.  Salivary  glands. 
CEsophagus — Trachea. 
Lungs  —  Heart. 
Blood-vessels. 
The    Diaphragm    muscle    separates    the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities. 

Stomach  —  Spleen  — 

Pancreas. 
Liver — Gall-bladder. 
Kidneys  —  Large  and 
small  intestines. 

I  Bladder  —  Rectum. 
Some  of  the  generati\'^ 
organs. 
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Ventral  Cavity 


a.  Orbital  cavity 

b.  Nasal  cavity 

c.  Buccal  cavity 

d.  Thoracic 

cavity 
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ClLiFfEU   III 

CELLS,  TISSXJES,  ORGANS,  AND  SYSTEMS,  —  EPITHELLU.  TISSnE: 
SIMPLE,   TRANSITIONAL,   STRATIFIED 

From  the  staiidpuint  of  tlie  chemist  the  body  is  composed  of 
elements.  (See  page  '.i.)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  anatomist 
the  body  is  composed  of  cells,  and  they  are  regarded  as  the  struc- 
tural units  out  of  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  it  is  built. 
If  the  substauce  of  any  part  of  the  body,  i.e.  skin,  muscle,  or  blood, 
is  examined  with  the  unaided  eye,  it  appears  homogeneous,  but 
if  examined  with  tlie  microscope  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
an  innumerable  number  of  these  minute  cells.  It  is  helpful  to  re- 
call that  low  down  in  the  stale  of  life  we  find  animals  so  simple 
that  they  are  described  as  consisting  of  just  one  cell.  As  we 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  life,  we  find  animals  that  consist  of  a  greater 
number  of  cells,  until  the  human  body  may  be  properly  described 
as  an  enormous  aggregate  of  cells. 

All  the  varied  activities  of  the  body  are  the  result  of  the  activity 
of  the  cells  whicli  compose  it,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  early 
acquire  some  definite  conception  of  these  tiny  elementary  bodies. 

CELLS 

A  cell '  is  a  minute  portion  of  living  substance  or  protoplasm 
which  is  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  cell  membrane  or  cell  wall. 
Within  the  protoplasm  lies  a  body  of  definite  rounded  form,  called 
the  nucleus,  and  this  in  turn  often  contains  one  or  more  smaller 
bodies  or  nucleoli.  As  the  substance  of  the  entire  cell  is  proto- 
plasm, that  portion  which  surrounds  the  nucleus  is  given  th^ 
name  cytoplasm,  and  the  substance  of  the  nucleus  is  named 
kar>'oplasm. 

'  The  word  pell  in  from  the  Latin  cetia  ~  a  cavity  —  and  vaa  Gret  used  by  bot- 
anUU  to  di:«rribn  plant  cuUs.  like  those  of  cwrk  aud  elder  pith,  whiah  have  eaviticH 
tn  Ihrir  nuliiitsni'c.  It  is  now  Ldowd  that  must  animal  ccUa,  and  many  plant  cclb, 
do  not  havp  cavities,  eo  that  the  name  \a  not  vapecially  appropriate,  but  it  is  too 
&Daly  hznl  in  our  langunge  to  be  abandoned. 
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Cytoplasm.  —  The  c^-toplasm  is  a  viscid  semi-fiuid  substance, 
s(»metimes  homogeneous,  often  granular,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of'  a  meshwork.  In  this  meshwork  are  often  suspended 
various  passive  bodies,  such  as  food  granules,  pig;ment  bodies, 
drops  of  oil  or  water.  These  may  represent  reserve  food  matters, 
or  waste  matters,  and  are  collectively  designated  as  metaplasm. 

Nucleus.  —  The  structure  of  the  nucleus  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  c^'toplasm,  but  it  b  more  solid,  and  differs  in  chemical  com- 
position. It  is  bounded  by  a  membrane  which  separates  it  from 
the  surrounding  c^'toplasm,  and  may  or  may  not  contain  the  mi- 
nute spherical  bodies  termed  nucleoli.  In  some  cells  no  nucleus 
can  be  found.    It  may  be  assumed  as  true  that  at  some  period  of 
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Flo    6  —  DioBTtuD  of  a  cell.     (WilBOO.) 


its  life  everj'  cell  had  a  nucleus,  though  it  may  have  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  development. 

Centrosome.  —  The  centrosome  is  an  extremely  minute  body 
or  pair  of  bodies  usually*  surrounded  b^'  a  mass  of  o'toplasm 
known  as  the  attraction  sphere.  As  a  rule  it  lies  in  the  c>-toplasm, 
not  far  from  the  nucleus,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  nuclear 
division. 

Life  activities  in  cells.  —  Since  the  body  b  composed  of  cells, 
it  follows  that  all  the  activities  of  the  body  are  the  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  cells.  These  activities  produce  changes  in  the 
protoplasm,  the  chief  of  which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Respiration.  —  Each  cell  coming  in  contact  with  oxj'gen 
absorbs  it  and  combines  with  it.    Whenever  this  combination  takes 
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place,  a  certain  amount  of  the  protoplasm  is  burned  or  oxidized, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  oxidation  heat  and  other  kinds  of  energy 
are  produced,  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  a  waste  produet,  is 
evolved.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  purpose  of  respiration 
is  to  furnish  oxv'gen  to  each  individual  ceil,  and  to  take  from  the 
cell  the  carbon  dioxide  which  it  does  not  need. 

(2)  Metabolism.  —  Each  cell  is  able  to  take  to  itself,  and  eventu- 
ally convert  into  its  own  substance,  certain  materials  (fooda)  that 
are  non-living ;  in  this  way  the  protoplasm  ma,\-  increase  in  amount, 
or  in  other  words,  the  cell  may  grow.  The  amount  of  protoplasm 
is  not  permanently  increased,  because  just  as  much  protoplasm  is 
being  broken  down  by  the  process  of  oxidation,  and  removed  from 
the  cell,  as  is  added  by  the  process  of  assimilation.  Chemical 
changes  which  involve  the  building  up  of  living  material  within 
the  cell  have  received  the  general  name  of  anabolic  changes,  or 
anabolism ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  involve  the  breaking 
down  of  such  material  into  other  and  simpler  products  are  known 
as  katabolic  changes,  or  katabolism,  while  the  sum  of  all  the  ana- 
bolic and  katabolic  changes  which  are  proceeding  within  the  cell 
is  spoken  of  as  the  metabolism  of  a  cell.  These  chemical  changes 
are  always  more  marked  as  the  activity  of  the  cell  is  promoted  by 
warmth,  electrical,  or  other  stunulation,  the  action  of  certain  drugs, 
etc. 

(3)  Ameboid  movement.  — The  most  obvious  physical  changes 
that  can  sometimes  be  seen  in  living  protoplasm,  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  are  those  which  are  termed  "  amoeboid. "  This 
term  Is  derived  from  the  amaba,  a  single-celled  organism  which 
has  long  been  observed  to  exhibit  spontaneous  changes  of  form, 
accompanied  by  a  flowing  of  its  soft  semi-fluid  substance.  By 
virtue  of  this  property,  the  cells  can  mo\'e  from  one  place  to 
another.  If  one  of  these  cells  be  observed  under  a  high-power 
lens  of  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  gradually'  to  protrude 
a  portion  of  its  protoplasm ;  this  protrusion  extends  itself,  and 
the  main  part  or  body  of  the  cell  passes  by  degrees  into  the 
elongated  protrusion.  By  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  cell 
may  glide  slowly  away  from  its  original  situation  and  move 
bodily  along  the  field  of  the  microscope,  so  that  an  actual 
locomotion  takes  place-  When  the  surface  of  these  free  cells 
comes  in  contact  with  any  foreign  particles,  the  protoplasm,  by 
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virtue  of  its  amoeboid  movements,  tends  to  flow  round  and  en- 
wrap the   particles,  and  particles  thus  enwrapped  or  incepted 

may  then  be  conveyed  by 
the  cell  from  one  place  to 
another. 

(4)  Reproduction.  —  Like 
all  living  organisms,  each 
cell  grows,  produces  other 
cells,  and  dies,  so  that  each 
cell  has  a  life  cycle  compa- 
rable to,  but  much  shorter 
than  the  body  itself.  As  the 
cells  are  constantly  dying, 
the  need  for  constant  repro- 
duction is  apparent.  This 
reproduction  is  accomplished 
in  two  ways,  (a)  simple,  di- 
rect division  or  akinesis,  and 
(6)  indirect  division  or  kary- 
okinesis,  which  is  the  almost 
universal  method. 

Fio.  7  -Diagrams  iUustratingdmsion  of  (^)  i^  aUmmS  OV  direct 
a  cell.     A,  resting  cell  with  nucleus  (n)  and         ^   ' 

centrosome  (c).     J5,  preparing  to  divide,  two  division    the    Cell    elongates, 
asters  (o)  near  nucleus,  each  with  a  centro-  -  ,  A        r^      \ 
some,  chromatin  becoming  massed  into  chro-  *'^^    nUClCUS  ancl    Cytoplasm 
mosomes.     C.  two  asters  have  formed  a  spindle  beCOmC    COnstrfctcd    in    the 
with  chromosomes  y^ch)  m  centre.   Z>,  each  chro- 
mosome divided  and  two  halves  being  moved  centre,   and   the  Cell  divides 

toward  the  asters.     E,  chromosomes  forming  i    •  .  ii      i  •  i 

the  two  new  nuclei,  and  cell  body  beginning  to  and   forms   tWO    CcUs   whlch 

divide.     F,  division  complete,  two-cell,  stage,  goon  grOW  tO  the  sizC  of  the 
each  cell  has  the  same  structure  as  tfce'one  cell         ... 

in  A.     ctr,  ceU-waU.     (Bigelow-from  WUson.)  Original  Cell. 

(6)  In  karyokinesis  or  in- 
direct division  the  nucleus  passes  through  a  series  of  remarkable 
changes  which  are  rather  complicated.  A  careful  study  of  Fig.  7 
will  give  the  student  some  idea  of  these  changes.^ 

Differences  in  cells.  —  Cells  differ  in  (1)  size,  (2)  form, 
(3)  chemical  composition,  and  (4)  function.  (1)  They  vary  in 
size  from  ^^Vrr  to  -^l^  of  an  inch  (0.008  to  0.08  mm.)  in  diameter.^ 

*  For  a  detailed  description  of  karyokinesis  the  student  is  referred  to  "The  Cell 
in  Development  and  Inheritance,"  by  Wilson. 

*  On  page  469  will  be  found  accurate  ratios  between  the  metric  system  and  the 
system  of  length,  weights,  and  measures  used  in  the  United  States.     For  the  sako 
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(2)  The  simple^it  form  of  cell  is  spherical,  but  this  is  seWom  realized 
except  in  unicellular  plants  and  animals.  In  the  human  body  the 
form  of  the  cell  Is  modified  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
structures,  by  active  movements  of  the  cell  substance,  and  by 
growth  and  differentiation.  Ci)  It  is  assumed  that  the  marked 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  cells  is  an  expression  of  a  chemical 
difference,  which  in  turn  ahows  the  difference  in  function.  (4)  A 
unicellular  animal  is  in  itself  a  complete  living  thing,  and  thus 
one  cell  must  perform  all  the  essential  activities  of  life,  and  is  self- 
sufficient.  In  the  human  animal  the  individual  cells  have  become 
specialized  as  it  were,  and  certain  groups  of  them  perform  certain 
functions,  i.e.  the  function  of  muscle  cells  is  td  contract,  and  the 
combined  contraction  of  a  group  of  muscles  cells  results  in  the 
contraction  of  a  muscle. 

TISSUE 

A  collection  of  cells  of  like  substance  arranged  together  form 
what  is  known  as  a  tissue.  In  many  ti.s3ues,  all  the  substance  is 
not  inside  tlie  cell  walls,  some  of  it  is  between  the  cells  or  inter- 
cellular. In  the  muscles  there  is  a  cement  substance  between  the 
cells  which  holds  them  together.  In  some  tissues  there  is  very 
little  intercellular  substance,  in  others  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  it. 

ORGAN 

When  two  or  more  different  tissues  are  associated  in  per- 
forming some  special  office  in  the  body,  the  part  so  adapted  is 
termed  an  organ.  Thus,  the  lungs  are  organs  specially  adapted 
for  assisting  in  the  function  of  respiration,  the  bones  are  organs 
adapted  for  support  and  locomotion,  the  kidneys  for  secreting 
urine,  etc.  As  the  structure  of  an  organ  depends  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  the  tissues  composing  it,  so  the  characteristics  of  each 
tissue  depend  upon  their  ultimate  structural  units  —  the  cells 
and  the  intercellular  substance. 
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An  arrangement  of  organs  closely  allied  to  each  other  and  set 
apart  to  perform  some  general  function  ts  spoken  of  as  a  system. 
Eight  systems  are  found  in  the  human  body.     Their  names  with 
the  functions  of  each  are  briefly  espres.sed  as  follows :  — 
■    Skeletal  system.  —  Support  and  locomotion. 
■  Muscular  system.  —  Irritability  and  motion. 

Vascular  system.  —  Distribution  of  the  body  fluid.s  to  ail  the 
cells. 

Respiratory  system.  —  To  provide  oxjgen  and  get  rid  of  carbon 
didxi.le. 

Alimentary  system.  ^  To  receive,  digest,  and  absorb  the  food 
so  as  to  provide  heat,  energj",  and  materials  to  replace  worn-out 
tissues. 

.  Ezcretoiy  system.  — To  eliminate  the  waste  products  that  result 
from  the  activities  of  life. 

Nervous  system.  —  To  control  and  insure  coordination  in  the 
working  of  all  the  systems  in  the  body.  Contains  the  centres  for 
all  the  sensations,  intelligence,  and  thought  that  we  recognize  as 
the  highest  functions  of  life. 

''Reproductive  system.  —To  insure  the  continuance  of  the  race 
by  the  production  of  another  being. 

It  is  important  for  the  student  to  remember  that  these  different 
systems  are  closely  related  and  dependent  on  each  other.  While 
each  forms  a  complete  unit,  specially'  adapted  for  the  performance 
of  some  function,  yet  that  function  cannot  be  properly  performed 
without  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  other  systems.  The 
most  perfect  skeleton  is  not  capable  of  locomotion,  unless  assisted 
by  the  muscular  and  nervous  sjstems.  Any  interference  with  the 
circulatory  system  also  affects  the  work  of  the  excretory  system, 


etc. 


CLASSIFICATION 


By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  the  different  distinct  tissues  of 
which  the  body  is  formed  are  found  to  be  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  some  of  these,  although  at  first  sight  apparently 
distinct,  yet  have  so  much  in  common  in  their  structure  and  origin, 
one  with  another,  that  the  number  becomes  still  further  reduced, 
until  we  can  distinguish  only  four  distinct  tissues,  viz. :  — 
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1 .  The  epithelial  tissues.  -i.  The  muscular  tissues. 

2.  The  connective  tissues.  4.  The  nervous  tissues. 
Such  fluids  as  blood  and  Ijtnph  are  frequently  described  as  liquid 
tissues. 

Origin  of  tissues.  —  It  has  been  stated  that  the  cell  is  the  struc- 
tural unit  of  the  biKly,  and  in  the  beginning  the  body  develops 
from  a  single  cell  named  the  ovudi.  The  ovum  is  developed  in  the 
ovar^-  an<l  is  made  fertile  by  the  entrance  uitti  it  of  a  cell,  known 
as  the  spermatozoon  formed  in  the  testes  of  the  male.  After  fertili- 
zation or  impregnation  takes  place,  the  cells  divide  and  sulKlivide 
until  their  number  is  enormously  increased. 


Flo.  S, DlAIlRAMft  TCI  ILLUSTRATE  FeKT1LIZ*TIO*1  OF  AN  Euii-fELI.  (0\Um)  BV  A 

SriRM-CHLL  (.I^PERUATOiodN),  A.  t,  nuclpus  of  8  Diatuivd  ^Kg-cvll ;  «,  B  sperm-cdl 
Rsdy  to  enti'r.  B,  8pcrm-cp]l  entered  and  ti-ansformiYl  into  apcrm-nuclpiia  («). 
C,  ajwmi-ntK'lRUS  aiid  egg-nui-Irue  iinit^il,  lertiliintiDii  ronipleto.  D,  division  [cHd- 
int  to  two-ot'li  ataffc,      ( Binclow .) 

The  cells  thus  formed  eventually  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of 
a  membrane,  hl(uiUnlenn,  which  is  composed  of  three  layers.  These 
layers  are  known  respectively  as  ectoderm,  meaoderm,  and  entoderm. 

The  ectoderm,  or  outer  layer,  forms  the  epidermis  and  the  ner\ous 
system. 

The  mesfxlerm-,  or  mid'ile  layer,  forms  the  circulatory  and  urino- 
f^nital  systems,  also  the  muscles,  bones,  and  other  connective 
tissues. 

The  entoderm  or  inner  layer  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  alimen- 
tar\'  and  respirator^'  tracts,  also  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  other 
glands. 

EPITHELIAL  TISSUE 

Epithelial  tissue  is  composed  entirely  of  cells  united  together 
by  adhesive  matter  or  cement  substance.  The  cells  are  generally 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  skin,  or  membrane,  covering  the  external 
surfaces,  and  lining  the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  This  mem- 
brane is  seen  when  the  skin  is  blistered,  the  thin  and  nearly 
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transparent  membrane  raised  from  the  surface  being  epithelial 
tissue  —  in  this  situation  called  epidermis,  because  it  lies  upon 
the  surface  of  the  true  skin.  In  other  situations,  epithelial 
tissue  usually  receives  the  general  name  of  epithelium. 

We  may  classify  the  varieties  of  epithelium  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  cells  which  compose  them,  or  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  cells  in  layers.  Adopting  the  latter  and  simpler 
classification,  we  distinguish  three  main  varieties :  — 

1.  The  simple,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells. 

2.  The  transitional,  consisting  of  two  or  three  layers. 

3.  The  stratified,  consisting  of  many  layers. 

1.  Simple  epithelium.  —  This  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells.  The  cells  forming  single  layers  are  of  distinctive  shape, 
and  have  distinctive  functions  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
chief  varieties  are :  — 

a.  pavement  b.  columnar  c.  ciliated 

(a)  Pavement  epithelium.  —  This  is  also  called  squamous  or 
scaly  epithelium.    The  cells  form  flat,  many-sided  plates  or  scales, 

which  fit  together  like  the  tiles  of  a  mosaic 
pavement.  It  forms  very  smooth  surfaces, 
and  lines  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  Ijon- 
phatics,  the  mammary  ducts,  the  serous 
cavities,  etc. 

(6)  Columnar  epithelium.  —  The  colum- 
nar epithelium  is  a  variety  of  simple  epi- 
thelium in  which  the  cells  have  a  prismatic 
shape,  and  are  set  upright  on  the  surface 
which  they  cover.  In  profile  these  cells  look  somewhat  like  a 
close  palisade.  They  taper  somewhat  toward  their  attached  end, 
which  is  set  upon  a  basement  membrane. 
Columnar  epithelium  is  found  in  its  most 
characteristic  form  lining  the  intestinal 
canal. 

(c)  Ciliated  epithelium.  —  In  ciliated  epi-       ^'°-  ij?— Simple Col- 

^         ^  ^       UMNAR   Epithelium,     a, 

thelium  the  cells,  which  are  generally  colum-  the  cells ;  6.  intercellular 
nar  in  shape,  bear  at  their  free  surface  little  lowTenLueUs'"''    '^" 
hair-like  processes   (strongly  suggestive  of 
eyelashes),  which  are  agitateld  incessantly  with  a  lashing  or  vibrat- 
ing motion.     These  minute  and  delicate  processes  are  named  cilia, 


FiQ.  9.  —  Simple  Pave- 
ment Epithelium.  a, 
from  a  serous  membrane; 
6,  from  a  blood-vessel. 
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and  may  be  regarded  as  acti\'e  prolongations  of  the  cell-prti- 
toplasm.  The  mannir  in  which  cilia  move  is  best  seen  when 
they  are  not  acting  very 
quickly.  The  motion  of  an 
individnal  cilium  may  be 
compared  to  the  lash-like 
motion  of  a  short-handled 
whip,  the  cilium  being  rap- 
idly bent  in  one  direction. 
The  motion  does  not  in\'olve 
the  whole  of  the  ciliated  sur- 
face at  the  same  moment, 
but  is  performed  by  the  cilia 
ill  regular  succession,  giving 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  waves  travelling  along  the  surface  like  the  waves  tossed 
by  the  wind  in  a  field  of  wheat,  \\nien  thej'  are  in  verj-  rapid  ac- 
tion, their  motion  conveys  the  idea  of  swiftly  running  water.  As 
they  all  move  in  one  direction,  a  current  of  much  power  is  produce<i. 

Function.  —  Cilia  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  almost  everj'  class 
of  animal,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  man  their  use  is  to 
impel  secreted  fluids,  or  other  matters,  along  the  surfaces  to  whidi 
tliey  are  attached  ;  as,  for  example,  the  mucus  of  the  trachea  and 
nasal  chambers,  which  thej'  carry  toward  the  outlet  of  these  pas- 
sages, and  thus  keep  out  foreign  matter. 

2.  Transitional  epithelium.  —  This  consists  of  two  or  three 
layers  of  cells.  The  superficial  cells  are  large  and  flattened,  having 
on  their  under  surface  depressions  into  whicJj  fit  the  larger  ends  of 


Fm.  11. —  Ciliated  ErrrBEtlcK  rnol( 
[E  Human  Trachea.  (HiBhly  nisKiiified,) 
large  ciliated  cell ;  d.  ucU  wilh  two  uuclr'i. 
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the  |>far-shaped  cells  which  fonn  the  next  layer.  Between  the 
tapering  ends  of  these  pear-shape<l  cells  are  one  or  two  layers 
of  smaller,  many-aided  cells,  the  epithelium  being  renewed  by 
division  of  these  deeper  cells.  This  kind  of  epithelium  lines  the 
bladder  and  ureters. 

3.  Stratified  epithelium.  —  This  consists  of  many  layers  of  cells. 
The  cells  comjiosing  the  different  layers  differ  in  shape.  As  a  rule, 
the  cells  of  the  deepest  layer  are  columnar  in  shape ;  the  next, 
rounded  or  many-aided,  whilst  those  nearest  the  surface  are  always- 
flattened  and  scale-like.  The  deeper  soft  cells  of  a  stratified 
epithelium  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  system  of  channels, 
which  are  bridgeil  across  by  numerous  fibres.  These  cells  are  often 
described  as  prickle  cells,  as  when  separated  they  appear  beset  with 
spines.  They  are  continually  multiplying  by  ct'lUii vision,  and  as 
the  new  cells  which  are  thus  protluced  in  the  dee|ier  parts  increase 
in  size,  they  compress  and  push  outward  those  prcvimisly  formed^ 


Fio,  13.  —  SsenoN  of  STRATiniD  Epitheukm.  e,  lowprmuat  columnar  wlla; 
P.  polygODsi  cells  Bbovc  theae ;  fl.  flattcDcd  eells  aeai  thp  aurfarG.  Betwecii  tbc 
wIIh  lire  ge^ii  inturaellulHr  chauncls.  Iiridicoit  over  by  tinicenaea  wlilfh  pnw  from  rell 
to  ™]l.     (SchBter.) 

In  this  way  cells  which  were  at  first  <lceply  seated  are  gradually 
shifted  outward  and  upward,  growing  harder  as  they  approach  the 
surface.  The  older  superficial  cells  are  being  continually  rubbed 
off  as  the  new  ones  continually  rise  up  to  supply  their  places. 

latratified  epithelium  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye. 
lines  the  mouth,  the  chief  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  cesophagus,  the 
anal  canal,  part  of  the  urethra,  and  in  the  female  the  \'agina  and 
neck  of  the  uterus. 

Its  most  extensive  distribution  is  over  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
where  it  forms  the  epidermis.  Whenever  a  surface  is  exposed 
to  friction,  we  find  stratified  scaly  epithelium,  and  we  may  there- 
fore classify  it  as  a  protective  epithelium. 
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Function.  —  The  most  important  functions  of  epithelial  tissue 
are  as  follows : 

L  Protection.  — Some  varieties  are  specially  modified  so  as  to 
fonn  protective  membranes.  Example  —  skin.  Other  varieties 
form  the  top  layer  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  mucous  mem- 
branes are  found  lining  passages  that  communicate  with  the  ex- 
terior of  the  body.  Serous  membranes  are  also  lined  by  epithelial 
cells.  These  serous  membranes  line  passages  that  do  not  com- 
municate with  the  exterior  of  the  body. 

2.  Motion.  —  This  is  seen  in  the  cilia,  which  tend  to  keep  the 
passages  to  which  they  are  attached  clean,  and  free  from  foreign 
material. 

3.  Absorption.  —  This  is  particularly  well  seen  in  the  digestive 
tract.    To  some  extent  the  skin  also  is  capable  of  absorption. 

4.  Secretion.  —  Every  secreting  organ  must  contain  epithelial 
cells.  Mucous  and  serous  membranes  are  examples  of  secreting 
organs. 

5.  Special  Sensation.  —  The  organs  of  the  special  senses  contain 
epithelial  cells.    Examples  —  eye,  ear,  nose,  etc. 
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CeU 


Life  actiyities  in 
cells 


'1.   Respiration 


2.  Metabolism 


4.   Reproduction 


SUMMARY 

The  Human  body  is  an  enormous  aggregate  of  cells. 

Cell  membrane  —  may  or  may  not  be  present. 
Cytoplasm  —  distinctive  name  given  to  protoplasm  that 

surrounds  nucleus. 
Nucleus  —  a  more  solid  central  portion  surrounded  by 
a  membrane.    The   protoplasm   of  the   nucleus   is 
called  karyoplasm. 
Nucleolus  —  minute,  spherical  bodies  found  in  nucleus. 
Centrosome  —  one  or  two  extremely  small  bodies,  sur- 
rounded by  aUraclion  sphere,  which  is  made  up  of 
cytoplasm.    Always  located  near  nucleus. 

Combines  with  oxygen  »- oxidation. 
Liberates  heat. 
Carbon  dioxide  formed. 
Anabolism  »  building  up  process. 
Katabolism  »-  breaking  down  process. 
3.  Amoeboid  movements. 

Akinesis  or  direct  division. 
Karyokinesis  or  indirect  division. 

Size  y^  to  j^  of  an  inch  (0.008  to  0.08  mm.). 

f  Pressure. 
Movements  of  cell. 
Growth  and  differentiation. 
Chemical  composition  —  dependent  on  special  work  of 

cell. 
Function  —  assist  in  work  of  tissue  or  organ  of  which 
it  forms  a  part. 

Tissues  —  are  made  up  of  a  collection  of  cells  of  like  substance,  with 
more  or  less  intercellular  substance  between  the  cells. 

Organs  —  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  tissues  associated  to  perform  a 
common  function. 

System  —  a  group  of  organs  set  apart  to  perform  some 

special  function. 
Skeletal 
Muscular 
System  ...      Vascular 

Respiratory 
Alimentary 
Excretory 
Nervous 


Differences  in 
cells' 


Form  depends  on 


All  interdependent. 


Classification  of  1 1 .   Epithelial, 
tissues  1 2.   Connective. 


3.  Muscular. 

4.  Nervous. 
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Origin  of  tissues 


{Impregnation  — 
tion  of  cells  — 


Multiplica- 
Blastoderm 


I  Epidermis. 
Nervous 
system. 
Circulatory. 


Mesoderm  ^ 


Entoderm 


system. 

Urino-geni- 
tal  system. 

Muscles. 

Connective 
tissues. 

Respiratory 
tract. 

Alimentary 
tract. 

Liver,  Pan- 
creas. 


Classification  of 
Epithelial 
Tissue 


Function 


Epithelial  —  a  tissue  of  cells  and  little  intercellular  substance. 

I  Pavement  or  scaly. 
Columnar. 
Ciliated. 
Transitional,  consisting  of  2  or  3  layers. 
.Stratified,  consisting  of  many  layers. 

Protection. 
Motion. 
Absorption. 
Secretion. 
Special  sensation. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONNECTIVE  TISSUES:   AREOLAR,  FIBROUS,  ELASTIC,  ADIPOSE, 
RECTICULAR,  LYMPHOID,  CARTILAGE,  BONE 

Following  the  classification  of  tissues  we  have  adopted,  the 
next  group  to  be  studied  is  that  known  as  the  connective  tissue 
group. 

Our  description  of  epithelial  tissue  was  briefly  this :  a  skin  or 
membrane  formed  of  cells,  which  cells  may  be  of  a  variety  of 
shapes,  and  be  arranged  in  one  or  more  layers.  It  is  distinctly 
a  tissue  of  cells  with  very  little  of  what  we  call  intermediate  or 
intercellular  substance  lying  between  the  cells.  Connective 
tissue  differs  from  epithelial  tissue  in  having  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
cellular substance  lying  between  the  cells.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  in  this  form  of  tissue,  the  intercellular  substance  is 
supposed  to  develop  from  the  cells. 

CONNECTIVE  TISSUE  GROUP 

These  tissues  differ  considerably  in  their  external  characteristics, 
but  are  alike  (1)  in  that  they  all  serve  to  connect  and  support  the 
other  tissues  of  the  body;  (2)  they  are  all  developed  from  the 
mesoderm ;  (3)  the  cellular  element  is  at  a  minimum,  and  the 
intercellular  material  is  at  a  maximum;  (4)  they  originate  no 
action,  but  are  acted  upon  by  the  other  tissues.  We  may  there- 
fore group  them  together  as  follows :  — 

1.  Areolar  tissue.  5.  Reticular  tissue. 

2.  Fibrous  tissue.  6.  Lymphoid  tissue. 

3.  Elastic  tissue.  7.  Cartilage. 

4.  Adipose  tissue.  8.  Bone  or  osseous  tissue. 
Areolar  tissue.  —  This  tissue  appears  to  be  composed  of  a 

multitude  of  fine  threads  or  films,  called  fibres.    Viewed  with 

a  microscope,  these  fibres  are  seen  to  be  principally  made  up  of 

wavy  bundles  of  exquisitely  fine,  transparent,  white  fibres,  and 

these  bundles  intersect  in  all  directions.     Mixed  with  the  white 
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fibres  are  a  certain  number  of  yellow  elastic  fibres,  which  do  not 
form  bundles,  and  have  a  straight  instead  of  a  wavy  outline. 
Between  these  fibres  are  open  spaces,  called  areolte,^  that  com- 
municate freely  with  one  another.  Lying  in  the  areolie  between  the 
bundles  of  fibres  are  seen  the  tissue-cells,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties. 

If  we  make  a  cut  through  the  skin  of  some  part  of  the  body 
where  there  is  no  subcutaneous  fat,  as  in  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
proceed  to  raise  it  from  tlie  parts  lying  beneath,  we  observe  that 


OLAH  Tl»8UE   FEtOU   A   YoDNU   RaBBIT.        (.Highly 

ln>SiuGcil.)  The  white  Bbree  arc  in  wavy  buD<ll<s.  the  etasUc  Rhrea  form  aa  open 
networlc  p.  p,  vacuoJated  i;g1Ib;  q.  Kraniiliu-  celt:  (^<  i^^  branrhiDg  lamFllar  cells; 
c*.  k  flBtl«ii«l  cfU.  of  which  only  the  nuclpua  and  some  scatlerid  grauules  ure  visi- 
ble: y,  libriUated  cell.     (!jebtlfer.) 

it  is  loosely  connected  to  them  by  a  soft,  filmy  substance  of  con- 
siderable tenacity  and  elasticity.    Thb  is  areolar  tissue. 

Fibrous  tissue.  —  This  tissue  is  intimately  allied  in  structure  to 
the  areolar  tissue.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  wavy  white  fibres, 
which  cohere  very  closely  and  are  arranged  side  hy  side  in  bundles 
which  have  an  undulating  outline.  The  spaces  between  the 
bundles  are  occupied  by  cells  arranged  in  rows,  but  the  cells  are 

'  Ajcola  is  the  lAtin  word  for  ""q  small  Bpoce."     Areolar  tinsue  gel 
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not  a  prominent  feature  of  this  tissue.  The  fibres  may  be  some 
inches  long,  do  not  branch,  and  confer  a  distinctly  fibrous  aspect 
on  the  parts  which  they  compose. 
Fibrous  tissue  is  white,  with  a 
peculiarly  shining,  silvery  aspect. 
It  is  exceedingly  strong  and  tough, 
yet  perfectly  pliant ;  but  it  b  almost 
devoid  of  extensibility  and  is  very 
sparingly  supplied  with  nerves  and 
blood-vessels. 

Elastic  tissue.  —  In  elastic  tissue 
the  wavj'  white  bundles  are  com- 
paratively few  and  indistinct,  and 
there  is  a  proportionate  develop- 
ment of  the  elastic  fibres.  When 
present  in  large  numbers,  they  give 
a  yellowish  color  to  the  tissue.  This 
'  form  of  connective  tissue  is  extensile 


'1 
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FlO.  15. — KlHKOUS  Tl»ll[IB.   I 
TUB     IA>NUITIIDIN*L     SECTION     (jr     /I  .         .  i    ■     i  I 

Tkndoh.  ThPBpacPB  between  tho  and  elastic  in  the  highest  degree, 
I,T";"«'°\Sn'b^""7'''''^^*'"''''  ''"'^  wherever  located,  does  such 
work  as  India  rubber  would  do. 
It  is  not  so  strong  as  the  fibrous  variety,  and  breaks  across 
the  dircetion  of  its  fibres  when  forcibly  stretched. 

Function.  —  These  three  varieties  of  connective  tissue  (areolar, 
fibrous,  clastic)  agree  closely  with  one  another  in  elementary 
structure.  It  is  the  different  arrangement  of  the  cells  and  fibres, 
and  the  relative  proixirtiitn  of  one  kind  of  fibre  to  the  other,  that 
gives  them  their  different  eh nractcri sties.  They  are  used  for  purely 
mechanical  purposes. 

ArtnJar  tissue  forms  \vel>-like  liinding  and  supporting  material 
and  ser\es  to  connect  and  insulate  entire  organs.  It  is  <)nc  of  the 
most  general  and  most  extensively  distributed  of  the  tissues. 
It  is,  iiumHiver,  continuous  throughout  the  body,  and  from  one 
region  it  may  1k'  tnicetl  without  interruption  into  any  other,  how- 
vvvT  distant,  —  a  fact  not  without  interest  in  practical  medicine, 
seeing  that  in  this  way  air,  water,  pus  and  other  fluids,  effused 
into  the  anvlnr  tissue,  may  sjiread  far  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  first  intnxlucetl  or  deposited. 

Fibrous  tissue  is  met  with  in  the  form  of :  — 
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(1)  Ligaments.  —  Ligaments  are  strong  flexible  bands,  or  cap- 
sules, of  fibrous  tissue  that  help  to  hold  the  bones  together  at  the 
joiots. 

(2)  Tendons  or  sinews.  —  Tendons  are  white  glistening  cords  or 
baods  which  serve  to  attach  the  muscles  to  the  bones.  They  are 
usually  composed  of  white  fibres,  but  may  contain  some  yellow 
fibres. 

(3)  Aponeuroses.  — Aponeuroses  are  flat,  wide  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue  which  serve  to  connect  one  muscle  with  another. 

(4)  Pnitecting  shmih  or  membranes.  —  Fibrous  tissue  is  found 
investing  and  protecting  different  organs  of  the  body.  Examples 
—  heart  and  kidneys. 

(5)  FascitF.  —  The  word  fascia  means  a  band  or  bandage.  It  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  sheets  of  fibrous  membrane  which  are 
wrapped  around  muscles,  and  serve  to  hold  them  in  place.  Fas- 
c'uB  are  divided  into  two  groups,  which  are  associated  with  the  skin 
and  the  muscles,     They  are  called ;  — 

a.  Superficial. 

b.  Deep. 

a.  Superficial  fascia.  -^  The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  which 
forms  a  nearly  continuous  covering  beneatli  the  skin,  is  classed  aa 
superficial  fascia.  It  varies  in  thickness,  and  usually  permits  free 
movement  of  the  skin  on  the  subjacent  parts. 

The  fascia  covering  the  palms  of  the  hands  is  named  palmar 
fascia,  and  the  fascia  covering  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  named  plantar 
fascia.  The  palmar  and  plantar  fascia  are  much  thicker,  stronger, 
and  more  closely  attached  than  the  superficial  fascia  in  other  parta 
of  the  body. 

b.  Deep  fascitE.  —  The  deep  fasciie  are  sheets  of  white,  flexible 
6brou3  tissue,  employed  to  envelop  and  bind  down  the  muscles^ 
also  to  separate  them  into  groups.  The  term  fascia,  unless  limited 
by  an  adjective,  is  usually  employed  to  designate  the  deep  fascice. 
SutKTUtaneous  areolar  tissue  is  rarely  called  by  the  name  fascia, 
though  it  is  correctly  classed  as  such. 

Elastic  tissue,  being  extensile  and  elastic,  has  a  most  important 
use  in  assisting  muscular  tissue,  and  so  lessening  the  wear  and  tear 
of  muscle.     It  is  found :  — 

(I)  Between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra  in  elastic 
bands.     (Ligamentit  flava.) 


(2)  In  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  (esijecially  arteries),  sir  ] 
tubes,  and  \'ocal  cords. 

(3)  Entering  into  the  formation  of  the  lungs  and  uniting  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

Adipose  tissue.  —  When  fat  begins  to  be  formed,  it  is  deposited 
in  tiny  droplets '  in  some  of  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue ;   these   ' 


Fio,  16.  —  A  Few  Fat  Cells  rnuM  the  Margin  or  *  Fat  LoBtiLH.  (Vny 
highly  mngiiilitni,]  /.0.  fat  globules  distendiDg  a  fat  cell :  n.  nucleus;  m.  membra- 
noua  envelope  of  tbe  fnt  ceil ;  c.  capillary  vcHsel :  v^  velnlet :  c.t-  coimeGtive-tiBi 
cell;   the  librca  of  tbe  connective  tissue  arc  not  shown.     (Sc^bafer.) 

droplets  increase  in  size,  and  eventually  run  together  so  as  to  form 
one  large  drop  in  each  cell.  By  further  deposition  of  fat  the  cell 
becomes  swollen  out  to  a  size  far  beyond  that  which  it  possessed 
originally,  until  the  protoplasm  remains  as  a  delicate  envelope 
surrounding  the  fat  drop.  The  nucleus  is  crowded  off  to  one  side 
and  attached  to  the  cell  wall.  As  these  cells  increase  in  number 
they  collect  into  small  groups  or  lobules,  which  lobules  are  for  the 
most  part  lodged  in  the  meshes  of  the  areolar  tissue,  and  are  also 
supported  by  a  fine  network  of  blood-vessels,  This  fatty  tissue 
exists  very  generally  throughout  tlie  body,  accompanying  the  still 
more  widely  distributed  areolar  tissue  in  most  parts,  though  not 
in  all,  in  which  the  latter  is  found.     Still,  its  distribution  is  not 

■  Tbe  contents  of  tlie  fal  cells  of  udiposc  tissue  are  fluid  (luring  life,  as  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  hody  is  considerably  ubove  the  meltini!  point  of  the  miiturs 
of  fnta  found  there. 
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uniform,  and  there  are  some  situations  in  which  it  is  collected 
more  abundantly.     This  tissue  is  found  chiefly :  — 

(1)  Underneath  the  skin,  in  the  subcutaneous  layer. 

(2)  Beneath  the  serous  membranes  or  in  their  folds. 

(3)  Collected  in  large  quantities  around  certain  interna)  organs, 
especially  the  kidneys,  which  it  helps  to  hold  in  place. 

(4)  Filling  up  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  heart. 

(5)  .4s  padding  around  the  joints. 

(6)  In  large  quantities  in  the  marrow  of  the  long  bones. 
Function.  —  Adipose  tissue  serves  several  important  purposes. 

(I)  Unless  formed  in  abnormal  quantities  it  confers  graceful  out- 
lines. (2)  It  constitutes  an  important  reserve  fund,  which  when 
required  can  be  returned  to  the  biood  and  oxidized,  thus  producing 
heat  and  energy.  (3)  It  serves  as  a  jacket  or  covering  under  the 
skin,  and  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  prevents  the  too  rapid 
loss  of  heat  through  the  skin.  (4)  It  is  an  admirable  packing 
material,  and  serves  to  fill  up  spaces  in  the  tissues,  and  thus  af- 
fords support  for  delicate  structures  such  as  blood-vessels  and 
nerves. 

Reticular  or  retifonn '  tissue. — This  variety  of  connective  tissue 
consists  of  a  close  network  of  white  fibres  with  few.  if  any,  yellow 


fibres.  The  meshes  of  the  network  are  small  and  close  in  some 
parts,  more  open  and  like  areolar  tissue  in  other  parts.  The  fibres 
are  nearly  covered  by  fibrous  tissue  cells  in  the  form  of  broad,  thin 


■  lUtipulum   (from  tUo  Lai: 
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plates  wrapped  around  them.     It  forms  a  fine  framework  in  many 
organs. 

Lymphoid  or  adenoid  '  tissue.  —  This  is  reticular  tissue  in  which 
the  meshes  of  the  network  are  occupied  by  lymph  corpuscles. 
This  is  the  most  common  condition  of  retiform  tissue, 

Fimction.  —  LjTnphoid  tissue  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
substance  of  the  spleen  and  Ijinph  nodes.  It  also  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  tonsils  and  some  of  the  intestinal  glands. 

Cartilage.  —  This  is  the  well-known  substance  called  "  gristle." 
Although  cartilage  can  be  readily  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  it  is  never- 
theless of  very  firm  consistence,  but  at  the  same  time  highly  elastic, 
ao  that  it  readily  yields  to  exten- 
sion or  pressure,  and  immediately 
recovers  its  original  shape  when 
the  constraining  force  is  with- 
drawn. When  a  very  thin  section 
is  examined  with  a  micmscope,  it 
is  seen  to  consist  of  nucleated  cells 
disposed  in  small  groups  in  a  mass 
of  intercellular  substance.  Thi3 
intercellular  substance  is  some- 
times transparent,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances structureless ;  some- 
times it  is  pervaded  with  white 
fibres  and  sometimes  with  yellow 
fibres.  According  to  tiie  amount 
and  texture  of  the  intercellular 
substance,  we  distinguish  three 
no.  I8.-AaT..BL*«  Hyaun.  principal  Varieties :  - 
Caktilaqe  fbom  the  Fbuvr  or  an  (1)  Hyaline  or  Irue  cartilage. 
Ox..   I.  mterot'llularsubalaDce:  p.  pro-     ,-,    tiri.-i    ci  j -f 

U.pl«BroicoeU;n.  nucleus.    (RniiviM,>     (2)    White  fibT<M-<irtilage. 

(3)   Yellow  or  ela.itic  fihro-cariilage. 
Hyaline  cartilage.  —  This  variety  is  named  from   the  Greek 
word  for  glass.     A  comparatively  small  number  of  cells  are  em- 
bedded in  an  abundant  quantity  of  intercellular  substance  which 
has  the  appearance  of  ground  glass. 

White  fibro-cartilage.  —  The  intercellular  substance  is  pervaded 

thcGrPekarfm,  ■■ftglBiid."uinlei«(oa.  ■■form"  tir"reBemblHQce." 
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with  bundles  of  white  fibres,  between  which  are  scattered  cartilage 
cells.  It  closely  resembles  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  found 
wherever  great  strength,  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  rigid- 
ity, is  required. 

Yellowy  or  elastic,  Jihro-cartilage. — The  intercellular  substance 
is  pervaded  with  yellow  elastic  fibres  which  form  a  network. 
In  the  meshes  of  the  network  the  cartilage  cells  are  found. 

Function.  —  The  fmiction  of  cartilage  is  roughly  the  same 
thrmighout,  the  qualifying  terms  are  used  to  denote  differences  in 
structure  and  appearance  rather  than  in  function. 

1.  Hyaline  carlUage  covers  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  the  joints, 
where  it  is  known  as  articular  cartilage. 

2.  Hyaline  cartilage  forms  the  rib  cartilages,  where  it  is  known 
as  costal  cartilage. 

In  both  these  situations  the  cartilages  are  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  Irene,  and  may  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  skeleton, 
hence  frequently  described  as  skeletal  cartilages. 

The  articular  cartilages,  in  (covering  the  ends  or  surfaces  of 
hones  in  the  joints,  provide  these  harder  parts  with  a  thick,  springy 
coating,  which  breaks  the  force  of  concussion,  and  gives  ease  to 
the  motion  of  the  joint.  The  costal  cartilages,  in  forming  part  of 
the  solid  framework  of  the  thorax  or  chest,  impart  ela.sticity  to  its 
walls.  Hyaline  cartilage  also  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  nose, 
ear,  lar\Tix,  and  trachea.  It  streugthens  the  substance  of  these 
parts  without  making  them  unduly  rigid,  maintains  their  shape, 
keeps  open  the  passages  thmugh  them  where  such  exist,  and  gives 
attachment  to  moving  muscles  and  connecting  ligaments. 

While  Jibro-cartilage  is  found  j'oinlng  bones  together,  the  most 
familiar  instance  licing  the  flat,  round  plates  or  disks  of  fibro- 
cartilage  connecting  the  bones  of  the  spine  and  the  pubic  bones. 
In  these  cases  the  part  in  contact  with  the  bone  is  always  hyaline 
cartilage,  which  passes  gradually  into  the  fibro-eartilage. 

Yelloie,  or  elattie,  fibro-cartilage  is  found  in  the  epiglottis,  carti- 
lages of  the  larynx,  Eustachian  tube,  and  external  ear. 

Cartilage  is  not  supplied  with  nerves,  and  very  rarely  with 
blood-vessels.  Being  so  meagrely  supplied  with  blood,  the  vital 
processes  in  cartilage  are  very  slow,  and  when  a  portion  of  it  is 
absorbed  in  disease  or  removed  by  the  knife,  it  is  regenerated 
very  slowly.     A  wound  in  cartilage  is  usually  at  first  healed  by 
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connective  tissue  proper,  which  may  or  may  not  become  grad- 
ually transformed  into  cartilage.  Nearly  all  cartilages  receive 
their  nourishment  from  the  perichondrium  which  covers  them, 
and  which  is  a  moderately  vascular  fibrous  membrane. 

Bone,  or  osseous  tissue.  —  Bone  is  connective  tissue  in  which 
the  intercellular  substance  which  is  derived  from  the  cells  is 
rendered  hard  by  being  impregnated  with  mineral  salts. 

The  mineral,  or  earthy,  substance  which  is  deposited  in  bone, 
and  which  makes  it  hard,  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  calcium, 
with  about  a  fifth  part  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  a  small 
portion  of  other  salts. 

The  organic,  or  soft,  matter  consists  chiefly  of  blood-vessels  and 
connective  tissue,  and  may  be  resolved  by  boiling  almost  entirely 
into  gelatine. 

It  is  possible  to  separate  each  of  these  substances.  The  min- 
eral matter  may  be  removed  by  soaking  a  bone  in  dilute  acid  for 
several  days.  The  result  will  be  a  tough,  flexible,  elastic  substance, 
consisting  only  of  organic  matter.  The  shape  of  the  bone  will  be 
preserved,  but  the  specimen  will  be  so  free  from  stiffness  that  it 
may  be  tied  in  a  knot. 

The  organic  matter  may  be  driven  off  by  heat.  As  before,  the 
shape  of  the  bone  will  be  preserved.  The  specimen  will  consist 
only  of  mineral  matter,  will  appear  white,  rigid,  and  so  brittle  it 
can  be  crushed  between  the  fingers. 

Amount  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  —  The  comparative 
amount  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter  found  in  bone  is  dependent 
on  the  age  of  the  individual.  In  the  foetus  the  tissues  that  later 
become  bone  are  either  fibrous  or  cartilaginous.  By  absorption 
of  mineral  substances  from  the  blood,  these  tissues  gradually 
become  ossified.  Thus  it  follows  that  in  youth  the  organic  matter 
is  in  excess.  In  adult  life  the  organic  matter  constitutes  about 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  bone,  and  the  inorganic  matter 
two-thirds.     In  old  age  the  amount  of  inorganic  matter  is  increased. 

Fracture.  —  The  term  **fracture*'  is  applied  to  the  breaking  of  a 
bone.  As  a  result  of  the  greater  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the 
bones  of  children,  they  are  flexible,  bend  easily,  and  do  not  break 
readily.  In  some  cases  the  bone  bends  like  a  bough  of  green  wood. 
Some  of  the  fibres  may  break,  but  not  the  whole  bone,  hence  the 
name  "  green-stick  fracture."     It  is  also  true  that   the  greater 
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amount  of  inorgsuic  matter  in  tlie  bones  of  the  aged  renders  the 
bones  more  brittle,  so  that  they  break  easily  and  heal  with  difficulty, 

RAchitis  or  Rickets.  —  In  the  disease  called  rickets,  quite  com- 
mon among  poorly  nourished  children,  there  is  not  sufficient  min- 
eral matter,  so  that  the  bones  are  flexible,  bend 
easily,  and  may  be  permanently  misshapen. 

Structure  of  Bone.  —  On  sawing  a  bone  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  some  parts  it  is  open  and 
spongy,  whilst  in  others  it  is  dense  and  close 
in  texture,  appearing  like  ivory.  We  thus  dis- 
tinguish two  forms  of  bony  tissue  :  — 

(1)  The  cancellated,  or  spongy. 

(2)  The  denne.oT  compact. 
On  closer  examination,  however,  it  will  be 

seen  that  the  bony  matter  is  everj-where  po- 
rous, and  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
varieties  of  tissue  arises  from  the  fact  tJiat  the 
compact  tissue  has  fewer  spaces  and  more 
solid  matter  between  them,  while  the  can- 
cellated has  larger  cavities  and  more  slender 
intervening  bony  partitions.  In  all  bones 
the  compact  tissue  is  the  stronger ;  it  lies  on 
the  surface  of  the  bone  and  forms  an  outer 
shell  or  crust,  whilst  the  lighter,  spongy  tissue 
is  contained  within.  The  shafts  of  the  long 
hones  are  almost  entirelj-  made  up  of  the  rom- 
pact  substance,  except  that  they  are  hollowed 
out  to  form  a  central  canal,  —  the  medullary 
<.nnal,  —  which  has  a  fibrous  lining  called  en- 
dosteum,  and  contains  marrow. 

The  hard  substance  of  both  varieties  is  ar- 
ranged in  bundles  of  bony  fibres,  or  lamellae 
(layers). 

CnfweUatrd  tone.  ^  In  cancellated  bone  the 
lamellie  join  and  meet  together  so  as  to  form 
a  structure  resembling  lattice-work  {caneelli),  whence  this  tissue 
receives  its  name.  In  the  interstices  of  this  kind  of  bone  wc  find 
the  blo<Ml-ves.sel3  supported  by  the  marrow. 

Compact  bone. — In  compact  bone  tlie  lamellee  are  usually  arranged 
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in  rings  around  canals,  —  Haversian  canals,  —  which  cany  blood' 
vessels  in  a  longitudinal  direction  through  the  bones.  Between  the 
lamellae  are  branched  cells  which  lie  in  cell-spaces,  or  cavities,  called 
lacunse  (little  lakes),  and  running  out  in  a  wheel-like  or  radial  di- 
rection from  each  lacuna  are  numerous  tiny  wavy  canals  called  cana- 
liculi,  connecting  one  lacuna  with  another,  and  forming  a  system 
of  minute  channels  which  communicate  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Haversian  canal.  This  constitutes  an  Haversian  System,  so 
named  from  Havers,  a  celebrated  anatomist.  Many  such  systems 
may  be  found  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone.  The  spaces  between 
these  systems  are  filled  by  lamellae  arranged  at  irregular  angles. 

Marrow.  —  Marrow  consists  of  fibrous  tissue  with  blood-vessels, 
fat-cells,  marrow-cells  and  red  corpuscles.  There  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  marrow,  yellow  and  red.  Yellow  marrow  contains  a  larger 
per  cent  of  fat,  and  is  found  in  the  medullary  canals  of  the  long 
bones.  Red  marrow  contains  less  fat,  but  is  highly  vascular  and 
occupies  the  spaces  in  cancellous  bone.  The  function  of  marrow 
is  (1)  to  support  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves;  (2)  to 
serve  as  a  source  of  nourishment  for  bone ;  and  (3)  as  a  location 
for  the  formation  of  red  corpuscles.     (See  page  143.) 

Periosteum.  —  All  bones  are  covered,  except  at  the  joints,  by  a 
vascular  fibrous  membrane,  the  periosteum  (around  the  bone).  It 
consists  of  an  outer  fibrous  layer  and  an  inner  vascular  layer.  The 
attachment  of  the  periosteum  to  bone  is  rendered  firmer  by  inward 
prolongations  of  the  fibrous  layer  called  the  fibres  of  Sharpey. 

Blood-vessels.  —  Unlike  cartilage,  the  bones  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  blood.  If  we  strip  the  periosteum  from  a  fresh  bone, 
we  see  many  bleeding  points  representing  the  canals  (Volkman's) 
through  which  the  blood-vessels  enter  and  where  they  leave  the 
bone.  These  blood-vessels  proceed  from  the  periosteum  to  join 
the  system  of  Haversian  canals.  Around  the  Haversian  canals  the 
lamellae  are  disposed,  while  lying  between  them,  arranged  in  circles, 
are  found  the  lacunae,  which  contain  the  bone-cells.  Running  from 
one  lacuna  to  another  in  a  radial  direction  through  the  lamellae 
towards  the  centre  are  the  canaliculi.  Following  this  scheme,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  innermost  canaliculi  run  into  the  Haversian 
canals,  and  thus  is  established  a  direct  communication  between  the 
blood  in  these  canals  and  the  cells  in  the  lacunae  connected  with  and 
surrounding  each  Haversian  canal.     In  this  way  the  whole  sub- 


Fio.  20.  —  Diacrau  of  the  Strccttre  of  Obheouh  Tissue.  A  small  p&rt  of  a 
traiwerse  eertiaa  of  the  ahoft  of  A  ioag  boae  is  ahown.  At  tbe  upp&nnoet  part 
is  the  perioBtcuiu  covpriug  the  outside  of  the  bone ;  nt  the  lowennoat  pert  is  thu 
CDdosteuni  lininjE  the  marrow  cavity.  Between  these  is  the  compact  tiitauc  con- 
ustJiiR  likTKely  of  a  series  of  HftvendaD  aystems.  each  being  cirmilar  ill  outline 
and  perforated  by  a  fputral  cuuilI.  In  the  first  one  is  shown  only  the  area  occupied 
by  a  systeni :  in  the  second  is  seen  the  eonccntric  arrangement  of  the  lomellie: 
in  theothcra.  respective!}',  canaliculi :  tiLcuiue  ;  lacunie  uud  canaliruli ;  the  eotit«nts 
of  the  canal,  artery,  vein,  lymphatic,  and  srcolar  tissue:  lamellie,  laouns,  and 
canalJEuli :  and  finally  all  of  the  structures  composinK  a  complete  system.  Between 
the  systems  are  circumferential  and  intermediate  lumellm.  only  a  few  of  which  are 
ropreacntcd  as  lodging  lacunie.  though  it  is  to  be  understood  that  lacunse  are  in  all 
potts.  The  periosteum  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  fibrous  layer  and  a  vascular 
faurer.  and  to  have  upon  its  attached  surface  a  stratum  of  cells.  From  the  fibruua 
bytr  project  inward  the  rivet-like  Gbres  of  Sharpcy.     (GerriHh.) 
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stance  of  the  bone  is  penetrated  by  intercommunicating  chaDnels, 
and  the  nutrient  matters  and  mineral  salts  from  the  blood  in  the 
Haversian  canals  can  find  their  way  to  every  part. 

Function  of  periosteum  in  growth  of  bone.  —  In  the  embrj-o 
the  foundation  of  the  skeleton  is  laid  in  cartilafce,  or  in  primitive 
connective  tissue,  ossification  of  the  bones  occurring  later.  The 
hardening  or  ossification  of  the  bones  is  accomplished  by  the 
penetration  of  blood-vessels  and  bone-cells,  called  osteoblasts, 
from  the  periosteum.  As  they  penetrate  into  the  cartilaginous 
or  membranous  models,  they  absorb  the  cartilage  and  connective 
tissue  and  deposit  the  true  bone  tissue  at  various  points  until  they 
form  the  particular  bony  structure  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Regeneration  of  bone.  —  A  fracture  is  usually  accompanied 
by  injury  to  the  periosteum  and  tissues.  This  results  in  inflam- 
mation, which  means  an  increased  amount  of  bUmd  is  sent  to  the 
part.  The  plasma  and  white  blood  corpuscles  from  the  blood 
exude  into  the  tissues  and  form  a  viscid  substance,  which  sticks  the 
ends  of  the  bone  together,  and  is  called  callus.  Usuallj'  bone-cells 
from  the  periosteum  and  lime  salts  are  gradually  deposited  in  the 
callus,  which  eventually  becomes  hardened  and  forms  new  bone. 
Occasionally  the  callus  does  not  ossify  and  a  condition  known  as 
fibrous  union  results.  The  periosteum  is  largelj'  concerned  in  this 
process  of  repair ;  for  if  a  portion  of  the  periosteum  be  stripped  off, 
the  subjacent  bone  will  be  liable  to  die,  while  if  a  large  part  or  the 
whole  of  a  bone  be  removed,  and  the  periosteum  at  the  same  time 
left  intact,  the  bone  will  wholly  or  in  a  great  measure  be  regen- 
erated. 

SUMMARY 
CONNECTIVE  TISSUE  —  A  tissue  of  cella  with  a  great  deal  of  intcr- 

coilular  KubHtante,  which  is  derived  from  the  cells. 

il.  Rcst^mble  each  other  in  function. 
2.  Rpsenible  each  other  in  origin. 
3.  Resemble  each  other  iu  atructure. 
i  Areolar,         Reticular, 
Fibrous,        Lymphoid, 
Elastic,  Cartilage, 

Adipose,        Bone. 
lue.  —  Formed  by  interlacing  of  wavy  bundles  of  while  fibres 
and  some  straight  elastic  fibres  with  cells  lying  in  the  spaces. 
Fibrous  tissue,  —  Formed  of  wavy  bundles  of  white  fibres  only,  with  cella 
in  rows  between  bundles.     Very  strong  and  tough  but  pliant. 
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EUstie  tissue.  —  Formed  of  yellow  elastic  fibres  with  few  bundles  of  white 
fibres.     It  ie  extensile  and  elastic. 

Areolar  tissue  connects,  insulates,  forms  protecting  sheaths,  and 

is  continuous  throughout  the  whole  body. 
Fibrous  tissue  is  found  in  form  of  liganieiils,  tendons,  apo- 
Function        neuroses,  protecting  sheaths,  and  fasciro. 

Elastic  tissue  serves  same  purpose  as  India  rubber.     Saves 
wear  and  tear  of  muscles.     Found  in  ligamenta  flava,  blood- 
vessels, air-tubes,  vocal  cords,  lungs,  and  larynx. 
Adipose  tissue.  —  Modification  of  areolar  tissue,  with  cells  enlarged  and 
filled  with  fat.     Distribution  quite  general  but  not  uniform. 

II.  Confers  graceful  outlines. 
2.  Forms  a  rtscrve  fund  for  the  production  of  heat  and  energy, 
3.  Prevents  the  too  rapid  loss  of  heat. 
4.  Serves  to  protect  and  support  deUeate  organs. 
Reticular  tissue.  —  Network  of  white  fibres  with  few  yellow  fibres.    Cells 

wrapped  around  fibres. 
Lymphoid  tissue.  —  Reticular  tissue  with  meshes  of  network  occupied  by 

lymph  eorpuBclra. 
Function. — Lymphoid  tissue  forms  the  structure  of  the  spleen  and  lymph- 
nodes.     Also  enters  into  composition  of  glands  and  mucous  membranes. 
Cartilage.  —  Cartil.iRe  or  gristle  is  a  bluish  wliite  tissue,  firm  and  clastic, 
covered  and  nourished  by  perichondrium. 

■    ™     ..  ..  Articular  1  „,    ,  ,  , 

1.  Hyalme  cartilage     „       ,       I  Skeletal. 

.  Wliite  fibro-caitilage. 
,  Yellow  fibro-cattilage. 
llyaiine  —  Small  number  of  cells  iu  an  abundant  quantity  of  intercellular 
aubslance.     Found  as  articular  cartilage,  covering  ends  of  bones  in 
joints.     Found  as  costal  cartilage,  connecting  ribs  and  sternum,  or  one 
rib  with  another. 
White  Fibro  —  Intercellular  substance  pervaded  with  white  fibres.    Re- 
sembles fibrous  tissue.     Found  between  spinal  and  pubic  bones. 
Yellow  Fibro  —  Intercellular  substance  pervaded  with  network  of  yellow 
elastic  fibres.     Found  in  parts  of  throat  and  ear. 

Serves  as  cusliions  for  ends  of  bones. 
Makes  a  flexible  connection  between 
the  ribs  and  the  sternum,  or  be-  * 
tween     one     rib     and     another. 
Strengthens  and  maintains  shape 
of  certain  organs  without  rigidity, 
Serves  as  strong,  flexible  connecting 
material  between  bones,  and  around 
some  joints. 
Strengthens  and  maintains  shape  of 
certiun  organs,  and  yet  allows   of 
certain  amount  of  elasticity. 


Varieties 


Function 


Hyaline  C&rtilagc 


White  Fibro-cartiluge 


Yellow  Fibro- cartilage 
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Mineral  matter 


Composition  < 


Varieties 


Canals 


'  Calcium  phosphate. 
Calcium  carbonate. 
Small  portion  of  other  salts. 

i  Blood-vessels. 
Connective  tissue. 
Marrow. 
f  Cancellated  or  8p>ongy. 
I  Dense  or  compact  like  ivory. 

I  Medullary — Yellow  Marrow. 
TT         .      f  Blood-vessels. 
Haversian  i  ^        i    x- 
I  Lymphatics. 


■ 


Haversian 

System 


Consists  of 


Varieties 


Haversian  canal. 

Lamellae  —  bony  fibres  arranged  in  rings  around 

Haversian  canal. 
Lacunae  —  small  spaces  between  lamellae  occupied 

by  bone  cells. 
Canaliculi  —  canals  which  radiate  from  lacunae  to 
the  Haversian  canal. 
Endosteum  —  A  fibrous  membrane  that  lines  the  medullary  canal. 

Fibrous  tissue,  blood-vessels,  fat-cells,  mar- 
row cells,  and  red  corpuscles. 
Yellow — found  in  medullary  canals  of  long 

bones. 
Red  —  occupies  spaces  in  cancellous  bone. 

1.  Supjwrts  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves. 

2.  Serves  as  a  source  of  nourishment  for 
bone. 

3.  Serves  as  location  for  formation  of  red 
corpuscles. 

Periosteum  —  A  vascular  fibrous  membrane  that  covers  the  bones 
and  serves  to  nourish  them.  Important  in  reunion  of  broken  bone 
and  growth  of  new  bone. 

Fibres  of  Sharpey  —  Inward  prolongations  of  periosteum. 


Marrow 


Function 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   SKELETON 

Function.  —  The  bones  are  the  principal  organs  of  support,  and 
the  passive  instruments  of  locomotion.  Connected  together  in  the 
skeleton,  they  form  a  framework  of  hard  material,  affording  at- 
tachment  to  the  soft  parts,  maintaining  them  in  their  due  posi- 
tion, sheltering  such  as  are  of  delicate  structure,  giving  stability 
to  the  whole  fabric,  and  preserving  its  shape. 

The  entire  skeleton  in  the  adult  consists  of  two  hundred  and  six 
named  bones.    These  are :  — 

Cranium 8 

Face 14 

Malleus  2 

Ear     Incus  2  6 

Stapes  2 

Hyoid 1 

The  spine,  or  vertebral  column 
(sacrum  and  coccyx  included)      26 

Sternum  and  ribs 25 

Upper  extremities 64 

Lower  extremities 62 

206 
In  this  enumeration  the  sesamoid^  bones,  which  are  found  em- 
bedded in  tendons  covering  the  bones  of  the  knee,  hand,  and  foot, 
are  not  included. 

CLASSIFICATION 

The  bones  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  shape,  into  four 
classes:  1.  Long,     2.  Short,     3.  Flat,     and  4.  Irregular. 

Long  bones.  —  A  long  bone  consists  of  a  shaft,  and  two  extrem- 
ities. The  shaft  is  formed  mainly  of  compact  tissue,  this  compact 
tissue  being  thickest  in  the  middle,  where  the  bone  is  most  slender 


*  See'amoid  [from  the  Greek  sisamon,  a  "  seed  of  the  sesamum  "  and  eidoa,  "  form/ 
' resemblance**],  resembling  a  grain  of  sesamum. 
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and  the  strain  greatest,  and  it  is  hollowed  out  in  the  interior  to 
form  the  medullaiy  canal.  The  extremities  are  made  up  of  can- 
cellated tissue  with  only  a  thin  coating  of  compact  substance,  and 


Fig.  21.  —  The  HuiiATr  Seei 


are  more  or  less  expanded  for  greater  convenience  of  mutual  con- 
nection, and  to  aSford  a  broad  surface  for  muscular  attachment. 
All  long  bones  are  more  or  less  cur^'ed,  which  pves  them  greater 
strength  and  a  more  graceful  outline. 
The  long  bones  are  as  follows :  — 
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2  Clavicle  2  Tibia 

2  Humerus  2  Fibula 

2  Radius  10  Metacarpals 

2  Ulna  10  Metatarsals 

2  Femur  56  Phalanges 

90 
Short  bones.  —  The  short  bones  are  small  pieces  of  bone  ir- 
regularly shaped.    Their  texture  is  spongy  throughout,  excepting 
at  their  surface,  where  there  is  a  thin  crust  of  compact  substance. 
The  short  bones  are  the  sixteen  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  the  four- 
teen bones  of  the  tarsus.    Some  authors  include  the  two  patellse. 
Flat  bones.  —  Where  the  principal  requirement  is  either  exten- 
sive protection  or  the  provision  of  broad  surfaces  for  muscular 
attachment,  the  bony  tissue  expands  into  broad  or  elongated 
flat  plates  which  are  composed  of  two  thin  layers  of  compact 
tissue,  enclosing  between  them  a  variable  quantity  of  cancellous 
tissue. 
The  flat  bones  are  as  follows :  — 

1  Occipital  2  Lacrimal 

2  Parietal  2  Scapula 

1  Frontal  1  Sternum 

2  Nasal  24  Ribs 

1  Vomer  2  Hip  bones 

38 
Irregular  bones.  —  The  irregular  bones  are  those  which,  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  shape,  cannot  be  grouped  under  either 
of  the  preceding  heads. 

The  irregular  bones  are  as  follows :  — 

24  Vertebrae  2  Malar 

1  Sacrum  2  Maxillae 

1  Coccyx  1  Mandible 

2  Temporal  2  Palate 

1  Sphenoid  2  Inferior  turbinated 

1  Ethmoid  _1  Hyoid 

40 
The  bones  of  the  ear  are  so  small  that  they  are  described  as  ossicles 
and  do  not  fit  in  any  of  these  groups. 

Processes  and  Depressions.  —  If  the  surface  of  any  bone  is 
examined,  certain  projections  and  depressions  are  seen.     The  pro- 
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jections  are  called  processes.  The  depressions  are  called  fossas 
or  cavities,  and  either  a  qualifying  adjective  is  used  to  describe 
them,  or  a  special  name  given  to  them.  Processes  and  depressions 
are  classified  as :  1.  Articular,  2.  Non-articular.  The  articular  are 
provided  for  the  mutual  connection  of  bones  to  form  joints.  The 
non-articular  serve  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and  muscles. 
Tlie  following  terms  are  used :  — 

Process.  —  Any  marked  bony  prominence. 

Tuberosity.  —  A  large  process. 

Tubercle.  —  A  small  process. 

Spinous.  —  A  sharp,  slender  process. 

Crest.  —  A  narrow  ridge  of  bone. 

Condyle.  —  A  rounded  or  knuckle-like  process. 

Head.  —  A  portion  supported  on  a  constricted  part  or  neck. 

Fossa.  —  A  depression  in  or  upon  a  bone. 

Cavities.  —  The  terms  simis  ^  and  antrum  are  applied  to  cavities 
within  certain  bones. 

Meatus  or  Canal.  —  A  long  tube-like  passageway. 

Fissure.  —  A  narrow  slit. 

Foramen.  —  A  hole  or  orifice  through  which  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  ligaments  are  transmitted. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SKELETON 

In  taking  up  the  various  divisions  of  the  skeleton,  we  will 
consider  it  as  consisting  of  — 

1.  Head  or  skull        .     .     . 


Cranium. 
Face. 


2.  Hvoid. 


3.  Trunk 


Vertebrse. 
Sternum. 
[  Ribs. 


i 


4.  Upper  extremities. 

5.  Lower  extremities. 

The  head  or  skull.  —  The  head  or  skull  rests  upon  the  spinal 
column,  and  is  formed  bv  the  union  of  the  cranial  and  facial 
bones.  It  is  divisible  into  —  1.  Cranium  or  brain  case,  and 
2.  Anterior  region,  or  face. 

^  The  term  "sinus  "  is  also  used  in  surgery  to  denote  a  narrow  tract  leading  from 
the  surface  down  to  a  cavity. 
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BONES  OF  THE  CRANIUM 

Occipital 1 

Parietal 2 

Frontal 1 

Temporal 2 

Ethmoid 1 

Sphenoid \ 

Occipital  bone.  —  It  is  situated  at  tlie  back  and  base  of  the 
skull.     At  birth  the  bone  consists  of  four  parts,  which  do  not 

vertfX 


Attmlion  of  the  sludenl  is  called  to  the  tent,  page  64.  where  the  word  MandiliU 
is  u«d  in  itrrfercnte  to  the  tcnn  Inftrior  Afaiittisiy  which  is  found  on  the  iltuntro- 
liua.     The  word  Maxilla  ia  alio  used  in  preference  to  Superior  Maxillary. 

unite  into  a  single  bone  until  the  sixth  year.  The  internal  sur- 
fa<"e  is  deeply  concave,  and  presents  many  eminences  and  depres- 
sions for  the  reception  of  parts  of  the  brain.  There  is  a  large 
hole  —  the  foramen  magnum  —  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
bone,  for  the  transmission  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (the  con- 
stricted portion  of  the  brain)  where  it  narrows  down  to  join  the 
spinal  cord.     At  the  sides  ef  the  foramen  magnum  it  presents 
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two   processes  called  condyleSj  which  articulate 
vertebra. 

Parietal  bones.  —  The  right  and  left  fnrm  by  their  union  tlM 
greater  part  of  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  skull.  The  external  sur- 
face is  convex  and  smooth ;   the  internal  surface  is  concave, 


—  Fbont  View 


tiep  not?  under  Figure  22  reBurdifiK  tisp  of  Mandihlt  iind  JHuieiUa  in  pn 
o  Inferior  Maxillary  anil  Suprriar  Maiiltiini.     Note  ulso  ttiat  the  apetliim  of  thmW 
Liord  Laehn/mal  diffi^ra  from  the  mon.'  corrort  spclliiiK  found  in  [liv  t^xl,  as  per  thKfl 


presents  eminences  and  depression:^  for  lodging  the  convolutions  a 
the  brain,  and  numerous  furrows  for  the  ramifications  of  arterie| 
which  supply  the  dura  mater  {membrane  whicli  covers  the  brain 
with  blood. 

Frontal  bone.  —  It  resembles  a  cockle  shell,  and  not  only  formsl 
the  forehead,  but  also  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  j 
orbits,  and  of  the  naaal  cavity.  The  arch  formed  by  part  of  thtil 
frontal  bone  over  the  eye  is  sharp  and  prominent,  and  is  known  aSm 
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the  supraorbital  margin.  Just  above  the  supraorbital  margins  are 
hollow  spaces  called  the  frontal  sinuses  (see  Fig.  33)  which  are 
filled  with  air  and  open  into  the  no.se.  In  the  upper  and  outer 
angle  of  each  orbit  are  two  depressions  called  lacrimal  fossae  for 
the  reception  of  the  glands  of  the  same  name,  which  secrete  the 
tears.  At  birth  the  bone  consists  of  two  pieces,  which  afterwards 
become  united  along  the  middle  line,  by  a  suture'  which  runs  from 


Occipital  Bonb.     Inner  surfnec. 


the  vertex  of  the  hone  to  the  root  of  the  nose.  This  suture  usually 
Iwcomes  obliterated  within  a  few  years  after  birth,  but  it  occasion- 
ally remains  throughout  life. 

Temporal  bones.  —  The  right  and  left  are  situated  at  the  sides 
and  ba.se  of  the  skull.  They  are  named  temporal  from  the  Latin 
word  temiiiti,  time,  as  it  is  on  the  temple  the  hair  first  becomes 
gray  and  thin,  and  thus  shows  the  ravages  of  time.  The  temporal 
bones  arc  divided  into  three  parts  —  the  hard,  dense  portion, 
called  petrous;  a  thin  and  expanded  scale-like  portion,  called 
squamous ;  and  a  mastoid  portion,  which  is  prolonged  down- 
■  Set-  Fins.  01  aod  62. 
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ward  and  forms  the  mastoid  process  This  process  is  filled  with 
a  number  of  connected  cumilloiis  spaces  containing  air,  and 
called  mastoid  cells'  Tht\  communicate  with  the  cavity  of 
the  middle  ear  The  londition  known  as  mastoiditis  means  in- 
ftammation  of  the  lining  of  these  cells 


FiQ.  26.  - 


FbONTAL   Bo  KB. 


'  CelU.  —  The  HtudGDt  must  bear  in  minil  Ihat  tho  word  cell  ie  used  with  two 

different  mcaningB  in  uiHtoiny.     Hialulogically  Bpeuking.  the  word  "citU"  refers  to 

one  of  the  component  units  of  the  body,  such  as  an  "epithelial  cell"  or  "nerve  cell." 

In  oonnection  with  the  use  of  the  words  "mastoid  cells"  in  the  tcit.  the  word 

"odIIb"  refers  to  tiny  enclosed  hollow  chambers  Bimiiar  to  the  odlsof  a  hnney-oomb. 
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The  internal  ear,  the  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
is  contained  in  a  series  of  cavities,  channelled  out  of  the  Hubstance 
of  the  petrous  portion.     Between  the  squamous  and  petrous  por- 


Fio.  27.  —  Tbk  Riqht  TtUPORAL  Bonr.  Outer  surface.  The  dottnj  liDpa 
indicBtc  the  lines  of  mture  between  SQuanious,  mastoid,  tuid  petrous  portions. 
(Gctrish.) 

tions  is  a  socket,  callcil  the  glenoid  fossa,  for  the  reception  of  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Ethmoid   bone. — ^It  is  an  exceedingly  light  cancellous   bone 


,d  base  of  the  cranium. 


that  forms  part  of  the  orbits,  nasal  fossa?, 
It  con.si.sts  of  a  horizontal  plate,  a  verti- 
cal plate,  and  two  lateral  masses.  The 
horizontal  plate  forms  the  roof  of  the 
nasal  fossie,  and  also  closes  the  anterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  cranium.  It  is 
pierced  by  numerous  foramina  or  holes, 
through  which  tlie  nerves  conveying  the 
sense  of  smell  pass.  Descending  from 
the  horizontal  plate  is  the  vertical  plate 
which  helps  to  form  the  nasal  septum, 
and  on  either  side  the  lateral  masses 
help  to  form  the  side  wails  of  the  nasal 
fosse.  The  lateral  masses  contain  a 
number  of  thin-walled  cavities  called 


Fio.  28.  —  Ethuoid  Bonb. 

Seen  (niiD  under  surface.  Z.crib- 
riforin  or  perforated  plHle. 
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the  ellimoidal  sinuses,  which  communicate  with  the  nasa!  fossie. 
Descfiidinj;  from  tlie  hnrizonta!  plate  on  either  side  of  the  septum 
are  two  processes  of 
very  thin,  cancellous, 
bony  tissue,  named  the 
superior  and  middle  tur- 
binated processes. 

Sphenoid  bone.  —  It 
is  situated  at  the  au- 
tcrior  part  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  and  binds  the 
(ither  cranial  bones  t(i- 
gether.  It  helps  to  form 
the  cavities  of  the  cra- 
nium, orbits,  and  nasal 
fosso?.  In  form  it  some- 
what resembles  a  bat 
with  extended  wings, 
and  is  described  as  con- 
sisting of  a  body,  two 
pairs  nf  wings,  and 
two  pterygoid  processes. 
The  body  is  joined  to  the  ethmoid  in  front  and  the  occipital  be- 
hind, It  contains  cavities  whicli  are  called  sphenoidal  sinuses. 
They  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossw. 


Fi(i.  20.  —  Pahiktal,  Tbupohal.  *ni>  Sphi 
MOID  BoNBB.  Postprior  aapeft.  I.  btwly  of  «plii 
noid  bone ;  2.  2,  greater  wings  of  apheonid  bom 
3.  3,  parietid  bones;  4.  4.  nuutoid  process  of  t<!ii 

porol  boaes.     (Gould's  DiutJun&ry,) 


THE  SKl'IX  AS  A  WHOLE 

The  cranium  is  a  firm  case  or  covering  for  the  brain.  Four  of  the 
eiglit  bones  which  form  this  bony  covering  are  classed  as  fiat 
bones.  They  consist  of  two  layers  of  compact  tissue,  the  outer 
one  thick  and  tough,  the  inner  one  thinner  and  more  brittle.  The 
cancellated  tissue  lying  between  these  two  layers,  or  "  tables  of  the 
skull,"  is  ealletl  the  diploe.  The  base  of  the  skull  is  much  thicker 
and  stronger  than  the  walls  and  roof ;  it  presents  a  number  of 
openings  for  the  passage  of  the  cranial  nerves,  blixid-vessels,  etc. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  begin  to  develop  at  a  very  early 
period  of  foetal  life.  Thus,  before  birth  the  bones  at  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  skull  are  separated  from  each  other  by  membranous 
tissue  in  which  bone  is  not  yet  formed,  and  being  then  imperfectly 
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ossified,  they  are  readily  moulded,  and  they  overlap  one  another 
more  or  less  during  parturition.  The  spaces  at  the  angles  of  the 
bone  occupied  by  the  membra- 
nous tissue  are  termed  the  fou- 
tanclles,  so  numed  from  flie 
pulsations  of  the  brain,  which 
can  be  seen  in  some  of  them  ami 
which  the  early  anatomists  lik- 
ened to  the  rise  and  fall  of  water 
in  a  fountain.  There  are  six  of 
these  fontanellcs- 

Anterior  Fontanelle.  —  The 
anterior  fontanelle  is  the  larg- 
est, and  is  a  lozenge-shaped 
space  between  the  angles  of  the 

two  parietal  bones  and  the  two  segments  of  the  frontal  bone.  It 
remains  open  until  the  second  year,  and  occasionally  persists 
throughout  life. 

Posterior  Fontanelle.  —  The  posterior  fontanelle  is  much  smaller 
in  size,  and  is  a  trijingular  space  between  the  occipital  and  two 
parietal  himes.  This  is  closed  by  an  extension  of  the  ossifying 
process  a  few  months  after  birth. 
(See  Figs.  61  and  62.) 

The  other  four  fontanelles,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  skull,  are 
placed  at  the  inferior  angles  of 
the  parietal  bones ;  they  are  un- 
important. Small,  irregular  os- 
sicles called  sutural  bones  (Wor- 
mian bones)  are  found  in  the 
sutures  of  the  head,  chiefly  near 
the  fontanelles,  and  often  assist 
in  the  closure  of  the  fontanelles. 
Til  >ih'>w  muuiiiiKK.    (tuigAT.)  Smuses  01  the  aead.  —  tour 

sinuses  communicate  with  each 
nasal  cavity :  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  maxillary  or  an- 
trum of  Highmore.  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  nose 
also  lines  all  of  these  sinuses,  and  inflammation  of  this  membrane 
may  extend  into  any  of  them  and  cause  sinumtis.     (See  Fig.  90.) 
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BONES  or  THE  FACE 

Nasal 2 

Vomer 1 

Inf.  Turbinated 2 

Lacrimal 2 

Malar 2 

Palate 2 

MaxillBe 2 

Mandible 1 

14 
Nasal  bones.  — They  are  two  small  oblong  bonea 
placed  side  by  side  at  the  middle  and  upper  part  of 
the  face,  forming  by  their  junction  "  the  bridge  "  of 
the  nose. 

Vomer.  —  It  is  a  single  bone  placed  at  the  lower 

and  back  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  forms  part  of 

Fio.   32—   the  central  septum  of  the  nasal  fosste.     It  is  thin, 

vw^^lrom    "'"'  shaped  somewhat  like  a  ploughshare,  but  varies 

before.     (Gcr-    in  different  individuals,  being  frequently  bent  to  one 

or  the  other  side,  thus  making  the  nasal  chambers 

of  unequal  size. 

Inferior  turbinated  bones.  —  They  are  situated  In  the  nostril, 
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on  the  outer  wall  of  each  side.  Each  consists  of  a  layer  of  thin, 
cancellous  bone,  curled  upon  itself  like  a  scroll ;  hence  its  name, 
"turbinated."  They  are  below  the  superior  and  middle  turbi- 
nated processes  of  the  ethmoid  ucb.h.i 
bone.  Abnormal  conditions  of 
these  Ijones  and  the  membranes 
covering  them  cause  some  of  the 
more  common  nasal  diseases. 
(See  Kig.  140.) 

Ucrima!     bones.  -  Are     the   '^^^:  ^^Z^^^^^^'^^^^^^l^^ 
siiiiiliest  and  most  fragile  bones  of 

the  face.  They  are  situated  at  the  front  part  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  orbit,  and  resemble  somewhat  in  form,  thinness,  and  size, 
a  finger-nail.  They  are  named  lacrimal  because  they  contain  part 
of  the  canal  through  which  the  tear  duct  runs. 

Malar,  or  yoke  bone. — Forms  the  prominence  of  the 
cheek,  and  part  of  the  outer  wall  and  floor  of  the  orbit. 
A  prominent  spine  of  bone  projects  backward  from 
the  body  of  the  malar,  and  articulates  by  its  free 
extremity  with  the  corresponding  spine  projecting 
forward  from  the  temporal  bone,  thus  making  the 
two  members  of  the  true  arch  known  as  the  zygo- 
'''rJI!"**''     *"^''^  arch. 

Palate  bones.  —  They  are  shaped  like  an  "L," 
and  form  (!)  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth;  (2)  part 
of  the  floor  and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossce;  (3)  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit. 


Maxillae,  or  upper  jaw-bones,  also  known  as  superior  maxillai;. 

^  The  maxillje  arc  two  in  number  (right  and  left)  and  are  the  prin- 


(GL-rriah.) 

dpal  bones  of  the  face.  Each  bone  assists  in  forming  (1)  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  (2)  the  fl<Hjr  and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
fossee,  (3)  the  greater  part  of  the  roof  nf  the  mouth.  These 
bones  usually  unite  before  birth  to  form  one  bone.  When  they 
fail  to  do  so  we  have  the  condition  known  as  cleft  palate.     From 


Fio.  38.  — The  Rioht  Maxilla.     Outer  nurlftce.     (Gerriah.) 

a  surgical  point  of  view,  it  ia  the  most  important  bone  of  the  face, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable. 

That  part  of  the  bone  which  contains  the  teeth  is  called  the  al- 
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veolar  process,  and  is  excavated  Into  canties,  varying  in  depth 
and  size  according  to  the  size  of  the  teeth  they  contain.  The 
body  of  the  bone  is  hollowed  out  into  a  large  ca\nty  known  as  the 
antrum  of  Highmore.  which  opens  into  the  nose.  Abnormal 
conditions  of  either  the  nose  or  teeth  may  cause  an  infection  of 
these  antrunis. 

Mandible,  or  lower  jaw-bone,  also  known  as  inferior  maziUaiy. 
—  It  is  tiie  largest  and  strongest  bone  of  the  face.     At  birth,  it 


consists  of  two  lateral  halves,  which  join  and  form  one  bone  during 
the  first  or  second  year.  It  serves  for  the  reception  of  the  lower 
teeth,  and  undergoes  several  changes  in  shape  during  life,  owing 
mainly  (1)  to  the  first  and  second  dentition,  (2)  to  the  loss  of 
teeth  in  the  aged,  iiiul  (3)  the  subsequent  absorption  of  that  part 
of  the  bone  which  contained 
them.  It  articulates,  by 
its  condyles,  with  the  sock- 
ets in  the  temporal  bones,  i 
which  allows  for  free  move- 
ment in  mastication. 

Hyoid  bone  {os  hyoi- 
deum).  —  Is  an  isolated  U-  ' 
shaped  bfine  lying  in  front 
of  the  throat,  just  above  the  laryngeal  prominence  (Adam's 
apple).  It  suppf)rts  the  tongue,  and  gives  attachment  to  some 
of  its  numerous  muscles. 
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TRUNK 


The  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  trunk  consist 
of  the  vertebrie,  sternum,  and  ribs. 

The  vertebral  column  as  a  whole.  —  It  is  formed  of  a  aeries  of 
bones  called  vertebra-,  and  iu  a  man  of  average  height  is  about 


twenty-eight  inches  long.  In  youth  the  vcrtebrie  are  thirty-three 
in  numlier,  and  according  to  the  position  they  occupy  are 
named:  — 
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Cervical,  in  the  neck 7 

Thoracic,  in  the  thorax 12 

Lumbar,  in  tlie  loins 5 

Sacral,  in  the  pelvis 5 

Coccygeal,  in  the  pel\is 4 

The  vertebrte  in  the  three  upper  portions  of  the  3pine  are 
separate  and  movable  throughout  the  whole  of  life,  and  are  known 
as  true  vertebrse.  Those  found  in  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  re- 
gions are,  in  tlie  adult,  firmly  united,  so  as  to  form  two  bones,  five 
entering  into  the  upper  bone,  or  sacrum,  and  four  into  the  ter- 
minal bone  of  the  spine,  or  coccj-x.  They  are  known  as  false 
vertebrae,  and  on  account  of  their  union  the  number  of  vertebrie 
in  the  adult  is  twenty-six.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  are  piled 
one  upon  another,  forming  a  strong,  solid  pillar,  for  the  support 
of  the  cranium  and  trunk,  the  arches  forming  a  hollow  cylinder 
behind  for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  cord.  Viewed  from  the 
side,  it  presents  four  cur\'es  which  are  alternately  convex  and 
concave.  The  two  concave  ones  are  called  primary-  curves  because 
they  exist  in  fortal  life 
and  are  designed  for 
the  accommodation 
of  viscera.  The  other 
two  are  called  second- 
ary or  compensatory 

curves  because  they        -in.r."..c<_      ,,  _  ■Ai- 

enable  the  child  to  as-  \        ^  H^  V 

simae  the  erect  atti-   Tr    .   .. 

The    vertebrsB.  —  „i^^Q,IMr    '*   ^h'/jT 

Each    vertebra   con-       ^ij<* 

sists  of  two  essential  t'm.  42.  —  A  CtBmtAL  Verteuka. 

parts,     an     anterior 

solid  pwrtion  or  body,  and  a  posterior  portion  or  arch.  Each 
arch  has  seven  processes :  four  articular,  two  to  connect  with  bone 
above,  two  for  bone  below ;  two  transverse,  one  at  each  side,  and 
one  spinous  process,  projecting  backward. 

Cermrnl  pertebrtr.  —  In  the  cervical  region  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn the  Ixidies  of  the  vertebne  are  smaller  than  in  the  thoracic, 
but  the  arches  are  larger.    The  spinous  processes  are  short,  and 
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Fin.  43.  —  The  Ati^s.     Vicwoil  from  ulxive.     (Gcrrwh.) 

are  often  cleft  in  two,  or  bifid.  The  transverse  processes  are 
piercefl  by  a  foramen  for  the  passage  of  blood  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  first  and  second  cervical  vertebrte  differ  considerably  from 
the  rest.  The  first,  or  atlas,  so  named  from  supporting  the  head, 
has  practiciilly  no  body,  and  maj'  be  described  as  a  bony  ring 
divided  into  two  sections  by  a  transverse  ligament.  The  dorsal 
section  of  this  ring  contains  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  ventral  or 
front  section  contains  the  bony  projection  which  arises  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the.  body  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  axis 
(epistropheus).  This  bony  projection,  called  the  odontoid  process, 
forms  a  pi\'ot,  and  around  this  pivot  the  atlas  rotates  when  the  head 
is  turned  from  side  to 
side,  carrying  the 
skull,  to  which  it 
is  firmly  articulated, 
with  it. 

Thoracic  vertebra. 
—  The  bodies  of  the 
thoracic  vertebrie  are 
larger  and  stronger 
than  those  of  the 
cervical ;  and  have  a  facet  or  demi-facet  for  articulation  with  the 
vertebral  end  of  a  rib. 

Lumbar  vertebra.  —  The  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra-  are  the 
largest  and  heaviest  in  the  whole  spine. 

Structure  of  vertebral  column.  —  The  different  vertebrte  are 
connected  together  ( 1 )  by  means  of  the  articular  processes,  (2)  by 
disks  of  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage  placed  between  the  vertebral 
bodies,  and  (3)   by  broad   thin  ligaments  called   tlie  ligametUa 


Its  right 
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^1    fiava  which  connect  the  transverse  processes.     The  spinai  curves 

V  confer  b  considerable  amount  of  springiness  and  strength  upon  the 
B    spinal  column,  which  would  be  lacking  were  it  straight,  and  the 

V  elasticity  is  further  increased  by  the  ligaraenta  flava,  and  the  disks 
of  fibro-cartiiage.  These  disks  or  pads  also  mitigate  the  effects 
of  concussion  arising  from  falls  or  blows,  and  allow  of  a  certain 
amount  of  motion  between  the  vertebrte.  The  amount  of  motion 
permitted  is  greatest  in  the  cervical  region. 

Abnormal  conditions.  —  As  a  result  of  injury  or  disease  the 
normal  curves  may  become  exaggerated  and  are  then  spoken  of  as 
curratures.    Curvatures  may  be  lateral,  dorsal,  or  ventral. 
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It  occasionally  happens  that  the  arch  of  one  of  the  vertebrre 
does  not  develop  properly,  and  as  a  result  the  membranes  and 
fluid  of  the  spinal  cord  will  protrude,  forming  a  tumor  upon  the 
child's  back.     This  condition  is  called  spina  bifida. 

Sacrum  (os  sacrum).  —  The  sacrum  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  five  sacral  vertebra.    It  is  a  large  triangular  bone  situated 
like  a  wedge  between  the  coxal  bones,  and  is  curved  upon  itself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  increased  capacity  to  the  pelvic  cavity. 
Coccyi  (os  coccygis). 
—  The  eoccjTC  is  usually 
formed  of  four  small  seg- 
ments of  bone,  and  is  the 
most    rudimentary  part 
of  the  vertebral  column. 

THORAX 
The  thorax  is  an  elon- 
gated bony  cage  formed 
by  the  sternum  and  cos- 
tal cartQages  in  front, 
the  twehe  ribs  on  each 
side,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  twelve  thoracic  ver- 
tebrie  behind.  It  con- 
tains and  protects  the 
principal  organs  of  res- 
piration and  circulation. 
Sternum,  or  breast 
bone.  —  It  is  a  flat,  nar- 
row bone  about  six  inches 
long,  situated  in  the 
median  line  in  the  front 
of  the  chest,  and  may  be 
likened  to  a  short,  flat 
sword.  It  consists  of 
three  portions.  The  up- 
per part  is  termed  the 
handle,  or  manubrium ; 
the  middle  and  largest 
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piece  is  termed  the  bod\',  or  gladiolus;  the  ioferior  portion  is 
termed  tlie  ensifiirm,  or  the  xiphoid  process.  On  both  sides  of 
the  upper  aod  middle  pieces  are  notches  for  the  reception  of  the 
steroat  ends  of  the  c-ostal  cartilages.  The  ensiform  or  xiphoid 
process  b  cartilaginous  in  structure  in  early  life,  but  is  more  or 
less  ossified  at  the  upper  part  m  the  adult ;  it  has  no  ribs  attached 
to  it,  but  atfonis  attachment  for  some  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Ribs  (costie*,  — They  are  elastic  arches  of  bone,  forming  the 
chief  part  of  the  thoracic  wall  (piVe  Fig,  45).  They  are  usually 
twelve  in  number  on  each  side.  They  are  all  connected  behind 
with  tlie  vertebne,  and  the  first  seven  pairs  are  connected  with  the 
sternum  in  front  through  the  intervention  of  the  costal  cartilages; 
these  first  seven  pairs  are  called  from  their  attachment  the  true 
ribs.  The  remaining  five  pairs  are  termed  false  ribs ;  of  these, 
the  first  three,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  are  attached  in  front  to  the 


(Gerrish.) 


costal  cartilages  of  tlie  next  rib  above.    The  two  remaining,  being 
unattached  in  front,  are  termed  floating  ribs. 

The  convexity  of  the  ribs  is  turnetl  outwards  so  as  to  give 
roundness  to  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  increase  the  size  of  its 
cavity;  each  rib  slopes  downwards  from  its  vertebral  attach- 
ment, so  that  its  sternal  end  is  considerably  lower  than  its  dorsal, 
and  the  lower  border  is  grooved  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
intercostal  ner\'es  and  blood-vessels.  The  spaces  left  between  the 
ribs  are  called  the  intercostal  spaces. 


BONES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITIES 

Clavicle  (claviciila,  or  collar  bone)     ...       2 

Scapula  (shoulder  blade) 2 

Humerus  (arm)       2 


""'--       l(fore.nn)         4 

Itadius  —  2  I 

Carpus  (wrist)         16 

Metacarpus  (palm  of  haiul) 10 

Phalanges  (fingers)  28 

64 

Clavicle,  or  collar  bone,  —  It  is  a  long  bitne,  placed  horizontally 
above  the  thorax.     It  articulates  with  the  sternum  by  its  inner 


(.  —  The  Right  Clavii 


extremity,  which  is  called  the  sternal  extremity.     Its  outer  or 
acromial  extremity  articulates  with  the  scapula.     In  the  female. 
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the  clavicle  is  generally  less  curved,  smoother,  shorter,  and  more 
slender  than  in  the  male,  In  those  persons  who  perform  consider^ 
able  manual  labor,  which  brings  into  constant  action  the  muscles 
connected  with  this  bone,  it  acquires  considerable  bulk. 

Scapula,  or  shoulder  blade.  —  It  is  a  large.  Rat  bone,  triangular 
in  shape,  placed  between  the  second  and  seventh,  or  sometimes 
eightli,  ribs  on  the  back  part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  unevenly  divided 
on  its  dorsal  surface  by  a  very  prominent  ridge,  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  large  triangu- 
lar projection  called  the 
acromion  process,  or 
summit  of  the  shoulder. 
Below  the  acromion  pro- 
cess, at  the  head  of  the 
shoulder  blade,  is  a  shal- 
low socket,  the  glenoid 
cavity,  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  humerus. 

Humerus,  or  ann 
bone.  —  The  humerus 
is  the  longest  and  largest 
bone  of  the  upper  limb. 
The  upper  extremity  of 
the  bone  consists  of  a 
rounded  head  joiiied  to 
the  shaft  by  a  (■on- 
stricted  neck,  and  ()f  two 
eminences  called  the 
larger  and  smaller  tu- 
bercles, also  known  as 
tuberosities.  The  head 
articulates  with  the  gle- 
noid cavity  of  the  scaj)- 

ula.  The  con,stricted  neck  above  the  tubercles  is  called  the 
anatomical  neck,  and  that  below  the  tubercles,  the  surgical 
neck,  because  it  is  so  often  fractured,  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  bone  is  flattened  from  before  backward  into  a  broad  articular 
surface  called  the  trochlea  which  is  divided  by  a  slight  ridge  so 


—  The  Left  Humbhub,  c 
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tliat  it  ends  in  two  condyles  by  means  of  which  it  articulates  with 
the  radius  and  ulna. 

Ulna,  or  elbow  bone.  —  It  ia  placed  at  the  inner  side  (little 
finger  side)  of  the  forearm,  parallel  with  the  radius.  Its  upper 
extremity  presents  for  esamina- 
tion  two  large  curved  processes 
and  two  concave  cavities;  the 
larger  process  forms  the  hea<l 
of  the  elbow,  and  is  called  the 
olecranon  process.  The  smaller 
process  on  the  front  surface  Js 
termed  the  coronold,  ami  the 
trochlea  of  the  humerus  fits  into 
the  cavity  —  the  great  sigmoid 
cavity  —  between  these  two  pro- 
cesses. The  lesser  sigmoid  ca\-ity 
is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  coro- 
noid,  and  receives  the  head  of  the 
radius.  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  ulna  is  of  small  size  and  ends 
in  two  prominences ;  the  outer 
one,  called  the  head,  articulates 
with  the  radius,  the  inner  one. 
named  the  styloid  process,  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  ligaments 
from  the  wrist;  but  the  ulna  is 
excluded  from  the  wrist  by  a 
piece  of  fibro-cartilage. 
Radius.  —  It  is  situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  forearm.  The  upper  end  is  small  and  rounded, 
with  a  shallow  depression  on  its  upper  surface  for  articulation 
with  the  humerus,  and  a  prominent  riilge  about  it,  like  the  head  of 
a  nail,  by  means  of  which  it  rotates  within  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna.  The  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  large,  and  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  wrist. 

Carpus,  or  wrist.  —  The  wrist  joint  is  composed  of  eight  small 
bones  (ossa  carpi)  united  by  ligaments;  they  are  arranged  in  two 
rows,  and  are  closely  welded  together,  yet  by  the  arrangement 
of  their  ligaments  allow  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion.     They 
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aspect.     (Gemsh.) 


afTord  origin  by  their  palmar  surface  to  most  of  the  short  muscles 
of  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  and  are  named  as  follows :  — 

Ist  row.     Scaphoid  .  .  1  2d  row.     Trapezium     .  ,  I 

Semilunar  .  .  1  Trapezoid      ,  .  I 

Cuneiform  .  .  1  Os  Maguum  .  .  1 

Pisiform  .  .  1  Unciform       .  ■  I 
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Metacarpus,  or  body  of  hand.  —  Each  metacarpus  is  formed 
by  five  bunes  (ossa  metacarpal ia).  The  bones  are  curved  longi- 
tudinally, so  as  to  be  convex  behind,  and  concave  in  front.  They 
articulate  at  their  bases  with  the  second  row  of  carpal  bones  and 
with  each  other.  The  heads  of  the  bones  articulate  with  the  bases 
of  the  first  row  of  the  phalang^es. 

Phalanges,  or  digits.  —  They  are  the  bones  of  the  fingers; 
and  are  fourteen  in  number  In  each  hand,  three  for  each  finger, 
and  two  for  the  thumb.  The  first  row  articulates  with  tlie  meta- 
carpal bones  and  the  second  row  of  phalanges ;  the  second  row, 
with  the  first  and  third ;  and  the  third,  with  the  second  row. 


BONES   OF  THE   LOWER   EXTREMITIES 

Hip  bones  (ossa  cmas  or  ossa  innnminata)     ,     .       2 

Femur  (thigh  bone) 2 

Patella  (knee-cap) 2 

Tibia   (shin  bone)  2l  . 

Fibula  (calf  bone)  2|    ^^         

Tarsus  (anlde,  or  root  of  foot) 14 

Metatarsus  (sole  and  instep)        10 

Phalanges  (toes) 28 

02 
The  bones  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities correspond  to  a  great 
extent  with  those  of  the  upper 
extremities,  and  bear  a  rough  re- 
semblance to  them,  but  are 
heavier  and  more  firmly  knit 
together. 

Hip  bone,  or  os  cozs. —  It  is 
a  large,  irregular-shaped  bone, 
which,  with  its  fellow  of  the  op- 
posite side,  forms  the  sides  and 
front  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 
In  young  subjects  it  consists  of 
three  separate  parts,  and  al- 
F>G.  63^- Development  OF  THE  H(P  though  in  the  adult  these  have 
Bonk.     Showing  the  union  of  the  three  "^  .... 

portiane  in  the  awtahulum,     (Gerrish.)    beCOme  united,  it  IS  USUal  tO  dc- 
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scribe  the  bone  as  divisible  into  three  portions :  (1 )  the  ilium  (plural 
ilia),  (2)  the  ischium  (phiral  ischia).  (3)  the  pubis  (plural  pules). 
The  ilium  is  the  upper  broarl  and  expanded  portion  which  forma 
the  prominence  of  the  hip.  The  ischium  is  the  lower  and  strongest 
portion  of  the  bone,  while  the  pubes  is  that  portion  which  forms 
the  front  of  the  pelvis.  Where  these  three  portions  of  the  bone 
meet  and  finally  ank,\'lose  is  a  deep  socket,  called  the  acetabulum, 
into  which  the  head  of  the  femur  fits.  Other  points  of  special 
interest  to  note  in  the  hip  bones  are :  — 

(1)  The  spinous  process  formed  by  the  projeetitin  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  in  front,  which  is  called  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process,  and  which  is  a  well-known  and  convenient  landmark 
in  making  anatomical  and  surgical  measurements. 

(2)  The  largest  foramen  in  the  skeleton,  known  as  the  thyroid 
foramen,  situate<l  between  the  ischium  and  pubis. 

(3)  The  symphjisis  pubis,  or  pubic  articidation,  which  also 
serves  for  a  convenient  landmark  in  making  measurements. 

The  pelvis.  — The  pelvis,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
basin,  is  stronger  and  more  massively  constructed  tlian  either  the 


Fiu.  54.  —  Fem. 


cranial  or  the  thoracic  cavity.     It  is  composed  of  four  bones,  the 

two  hip  bones  forming  the  sides  and  front,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 

L  completing  it  behind.     It  is  divided  h\-  a  narrowed  bony  ring  into 
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the  large  (false),  and  small  (true)  pelvis.  The  narrowed  bony 
ring  which  is  the  dividing  line  is  spoken  of  as  the  brim  of  the  pelms, 
the  ilio-pectineal  line,  and  the  strait.  The  large  pehis  is  all  that 
expanded  portion  of  the  pelvis  situated  above  the  brim ;  it  forma 
an  incomplete  or  fahe  basin.  The  small  pelvis  is  all  that  portion 
situated  below  the  brim.  Its  cavity  is  a  little  wider  in  every  direc- 
tion than  the  brim  itself,  while  the  large  pelvis  is  a  great  deal  wider. 
The  small  bony  pelvis  is  a  basin  with  incomplete  walls  of  bone. 


-  Male  Pelvis. 


the  bottom  of  which  is  composed  of  the  softer  tissues,  muscles, 
and  ligaments.  The  opening  of  the  small  pelvis,  i.e.  the  space 
just  above  the  brim,  is  called  the  irUet,  and  the  opening  below  is 
called  the  inferior  strait,  or  outlet. 

The  female  pelvis  difTers  from  that  of  the  male  in  those  particu- 
lars which  render  it  better  adapted  to  pregnancy  and  parturition. 
It  is  more  shallow  than  themale  pelvis,  but  wider  in  every  direction. 
The  inlet  and  outlet  are  larger,  the  bones  are  lighter  and  smoother, 
and  the  coccyx  is  more  movable.  As  can  be  seen  by  looking  at 
Fig.  54  and  Fig.  55  a  distinctive  anatomical  difference  is  that 
the  sub-pubic  angle  in  a  male  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  and  in  the 
female  it  is  greater  than  a  right  angle. 
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Femur,  or  thigh  bone.  — 
It  is  the  longest,  largest,  and 
strongest  bone  in  the  skele- 
ton. The  upper  extremity 
of  the  femur,  like  that  of 
the  humerus,  consists  of  a 
rounded  head  joined  to  the 
shaft  by  a  constricted  neck, 
and  of  two  eminences, 
called  the  greater  and  lesser 
trochanters.  The  head  ar- 
ticulates with  thecavHty  in 
the  hip  bone,  called  the 
acetabulum.  The  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  femur  is 
larger  than  tlie  upper,  is 
flattened  from  before  back- 
wards, and  dividcti  into  two 
large  eminences  or  condyles 
by  an  intervening  notch. 
It  articulates  with  the  tibia 
and  the  patella,  or  knee- 
cap. In  the  erect  position 
it  is  not  vertical,  being  sep- 
arated from  its  fellow  by 
a  considerable  interval, 
which  corresponds  to  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  pelvis, 


but  the  bone  inclines  gradually  down- 
ward and  inward,  so  as  to 
approach  its  fellow  towards 
its  lower  part,  in  order  to 
bring  the  knee-joint  near  the 

„     line  of  gravity  of  the  body. 

"  The  degree  of  inclination  va- 
ries in  different  persons,  and 
is  greater  in  the  female  than 
the  male,  on  account  of  the 
greater  breadth  of  the  pelvis. 
Patella,  or  knee-cap.  —  It 
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is  the  largest  sesamoid  bone  in  the  body.  It  is  small,  flat,  tri- 
angular io  shape,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  knee-joint,  which 
it  serves  to  protect.  It  articulates  with  the  two  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  is  separated  from  the  skin  by  a  bursa.  (See  page  131.) 
Tibia,  or  shin  boae.  —  Is  situated  at  the  front  and  inner  side 
of  the  leg.  The  up|>er  extremity  is  large,  and  expanded  into  two 
lateral  eminences  with  concave  surfaces,  which  recei\'e  the  con- 
dyles of  the  fenmr.  The  lower  extremity  is  much  smaller  than  the 
upper;  it  is  prolonged  down- 
er wards  on  its  inner  side  into  a 
strong  process,  the  medial  {or 
inner)  malleolus.  It  articu- 
lates with  the  fibula  and  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  ankle.  (In 
the  male,  its  direction  is  verti- 
cal and  parallel  with  the  bone 
of  the  opposite  side;  I>ut  in 
the  female  it  has  a  slight 
oblique  direction  outwards,  to 
compensate  for  the  oblique  di- 
rection of  the  femur  iiiwiirds.) 
Fibula,  or  calf  bone.  —  Is 
situated  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  leg.  It  is  the  smaller  of 
the  two  bones,  and,  in  pr()por- 
tion  to  its  length,  the  mtist 
slender  of  all  the  long  bones ; 
it  is  placed  nearly  parallel  with 
ler  the  tibia.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity consists  of  an  irregu- 
v,^-  58.  -  The  H'j'^^^r  LIE  RioHT  Leo.  j^^  quadrate  head  by  means  of 
which  it  articulates  with  the 
tibia.  The  lower  extremity  is  prolonged  downwards  into  a  pointed 
process,  the  lateral  (or  external)  malleolus,  which  lies  just  beneath 
the  skin.  It  articulates  with  the  tibia  and  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
ankle. 

Tarsus,  —  The  tarsus  is  composed  of  seven  small  bones  united 
by  ligaments,  but  the  tarsal  bones  differ  from  the  carpal  in  being 
larger  and  more  irregularly  shaped.     The  largest  and  strongest 
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of  the  tarsal  bones  is  called  the  calcaneum,  or  heel  bone ;  it  serves 
to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  ground,  and  forms  a 
strong  lever  for  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
The  names  are  as  follows:  — 

Calcaneum 

Astragalus 

Cuboid 

Scaphoid  ...     

External  cuneiform 

Middle  cuneiform       

Internal  cuneiform 


Metatarsus,  or  sole  and  instep  of  foot,  is  formed  by  five  bones. 
These  metatarsal  bones  closely  resemble  the  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  hand.  Each  bone  articulates  with  the  tarsal  bones  by 
one  extremity,  and  by  the  other  with  the  first  row  of  phalanges. 

Phalanges,  or  digits.  —  Both  in  number  and  general  arrange- 
ment resemble  those  in  the  hand,  there  being  two  in  the  great 
toe  and  three  in  each  of  the  other  toes. 


Function 


Bones  < 


,  Classification . 


SUMMARY 

'  1.  Organs  of  support. 

2.  Instruments  of  locomotion. 

3.  Framework  of  hard  material. 

4.  Afford  attachment  to  soft  parts. 

5.  Shelter  delicate  structures. 
^  6.  Shape  to  whole  body. 

1.  Long. 

2.  Short. 

3.  Flat. 

.4.  Irregular. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  BONES 
HEAD 


Cranium 
Occipital 1 

Parietal 2 

Frontal    ...*....! 

Temporal 2 

Sphenoid ........     1 

Ethmoid 1 

8 


Ear 


Face 
Nasal 2 

Lacrimal 2 

Vomer 1 

Malar 2 

Palate 2 

Inferior  turbinated      ...  2 

Maxilla 2 

Mandible _1 

14 

f  Malleus 2 

Incus 2 

Stapes 2 

6 
Hyoid  bone  in  the  neck 1 


TRUNK 


Vertebrae  * 


'  Cervical    . 

Thoracic  . 

Lumbar    . 

Sacral 
.  Coccygeal 

Ribs.     . 
Sternum 


Child 
7 
12 
5 
5 
4»33 


Adult 

7 
12 

5 

1 

1  =  26 

.     .    24 


Upper  Extremity 

Clavicle  . 

Scapula  . 

Humerus 

inna      . 

Radius   . 

Scaphoid 

Semilunar 

Cuneiform 

Pisiform 

Trapezium 

Trapezoid 

Os  magnum 

Unciform 

Metacarpus     .     . 

Phalanges  .     .     . 
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Carpus 


Lower  Extremity 
Hip  bone  (os  coxsb)  .    . 

Femur 

Patella 

Tibia 

Fibula 


5 
32 


r  Calcaneum     .     . 

Astragalus     .     . 

Cuboid      .     .     . 

Tarsus  { Scaphoid   .     .     . 

External  cuneiform 
Middle  cuneiform 
Internal  cuneiform 

Metatarsus 5 

Phalanges       14 

31 

31  X  2  -  62 


CHAPTER  VI 

ARTICULATIONS 

ArticuUtionB  or  joints.  —  The  various  bones  of  which  the 
skeleton  consists  are  connected  together  at  different  parts  of  their 
surfaces,  and  such  connections  are  called  articulations  or  joints. 

CLARIFICATION 
Joints  are  classified  as :  — 

1.  Synarthroses,  or  immovable  joints/ 

2.  Ampbiarthroses,  or  slightly  movable  joints. 

3.  Diarthroses,  or  freely  movable  joints. 

In  all  instances  some  softer  substance  b  placed  between  the  bones, 
uniting  them  together  or  clothing  the  opposed  surfaces ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  pieces  of  the  skeleton  are  thus  con- 
nected varies  to  a  great  degree. 

SYNARTHROSES,  OR  IMMOVABLE  JOINTS 
The  bones  are  connected  by  6brous  tissue  or  cartilage. 
The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  the  facial  bones  (with  the  ex- 
ception  of    the    lower  jaw)   have    their  adjacent   surfaces   ap- 

^ _._^ I     plied   in    close    contact,   with    only   a    thin 

layer  of  fibrous  tissue  placed  between  their 
margins. 

In  most  of  the  cranial  bones  this  union 
occurs  by  means  of  toothed  edges  which 
dovetail  into  one  another  and  form  jagged 
lines  of  union  known  as  sutures. 

The  three  most  important  sutures  are  as 
follows :  — 

(1)  Coronal.  —  The  line  of  union  between  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones, 

(2)  Lambdoidal.  —  The  line  of  union  between  the  parietal  and 
occipital  bones. 
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(3)  Sagittal  suture.  —  This  begins  at  the  base  of  the  nose, 
extends  along  the  middle  line  on  the  top  of  the  crown,  separates 
the  frontal  bone  into  two  parts,'  the  parietal  bones  from  each 
other,  and  ends  at  the  posterior  fontanelle. 
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Synchondrosis  is  usually  a  temporary  form  of  joint.  The 
cartiiiige  between  the  bones  ossifies  before  adult  life.  Example : 
the  union  of  the  sphenoid  and  occipital  bones. 
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AMPHI ARTHROSES,  OR  SLIGHTLY  MOVABLE  JOINTS 

The  above  terms  applj'  to  joints  that  permit  of  slight  movement 
and  indudc  two  varieties ;   (1)  symphysis,  and  (2}  syndesmosis. 

Symphysis.  —  In  this  form  of  articulation  the  bony  surfaces  are 
joined  together  by  broad,  flattened  disks  of  fibro-cartiiage,  as  in 
the  articulations  between  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebne.  These  intervertebral  disks 
being  compressible  and  extensile,  the 
If'  "  —T^^^^ll  spine  can  be  moved  to  a  limited  extent 
Ire^iSsfe  HiiiffcSI  ''*  every  direction.  In  the  pelvis  the 
articulation  between  the  two  pnbic  bones 
(sjTnphysis  pubis),  and  between  the  sac- 
rum and  ilia  (sacro-iliac  articulation), 
are  slightly  movable.  The  pubic  bones 
are  united  by  a  disk  of  fibro-cartilage  and  by  ligaments.  In  the 
sacro-iliac  articulation  the  sacrum  is  united  more  closely  to  the 


Fio.  63.  —  A  Sl.laBTl.T 
MoVASLB  Joint,  a,  b.  disk 
of  Rbm-cartilaee  ;  e,  uticular 
cartilngG ;  d,  bone. 
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ilia,  the  articular  surfaces  being  covered  by  cartilage  and  held 
together  by  ligaments. 

The  fibro-cartilage  between  these  joints  (sjinphysis  pubis  and 
sacro-iliac)  becomes  thickened  and  softened  during  pregnancy 
and  allows  of  a  certain  limited  motion  which  is  essential  to  a  nor- 
mal parturition. 

Syndesmosis.  —  When  the  bony  surfaces  are  united  by  an 
interosseous  ligament,  as  in  the  lower  tibio-fibuiar  articulation,  it 
is  called  syndesmosis. 

DIAHTHROKES,   OR  FREELY  iMOVABLE  JOINTS 

This  division  includes  the  complete  joints,  and  are  the  only 
joints  in  which  the  three  following  conditions  are  found  :  - — 

(1)  The  bones  are  united  by  fibrous  ligaments,  forming  more 
or  less  perfect  capsules.  The  ligaments  are  not  always  so  tight 
as  to  maintain  the  bones  in  close  contact  in  all  positions  of  the 
joint,  but  are  rather  tightened  in  some  positions  and  relaxed 
in  others,  so  that  in  many  cases  they  are  to  be  looked  on  chiefly 
as  controllers  of  movements,  and  not  as  serving  solely  to  hold 
the  bones  together.  The  bones 
are  partly  held  together  in  these 
joints  by  atmospheric  pressure 
and  largely  by  the  surrounding 
muscles. 

(2)  A  secreting  membrane 
(synovial)  lines  the  capsule  and 
is  so  arranged  that  it  dips  in 
between  the  edges  of  the  oppos- 
ing articular  cartilages.  (See 
Fig.  t)4.) 

(3)  Each  articular  end  of  the 
bone  is  covered  by  hyaline  cartilage,  which  provides  surfaces  of 
remarkable  smoothness,  and  these  surfaces  are  lubricated  by  the 
synovia!  fluid  secreted  from  the  delicate  synovial  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

The  varieties  of  joints  in  this  class  have  been  determined  by 
the  kind  of  motion  permitted  in  each.    They  are  as  follows :  — 
(1}  Gliding  joint.  —  The  articular  surfaces  are  nearly  flat,  and 


Flo.  64.  —  A  CoMPLETK  Joint.  The 
Bynovial  membrane  is  reprtsenled  by 
dotted  \iDKt. 


a<[iiiit  of  only  a  limited  amount  of  gliding  movement,  as  in  the 
joints  betwet" n  the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrie. 

(2)  Hinge  joint.  —  Tlie  articular  surfaces  are  of  such  shape  as 
to  permit  of  movement  to  aud  fro  in  one  plane  only,  like  a  door 
on  its  hinges.  These  movements  are  called  flexion  and  extension, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  articulation  of  the  arm  with  the  forearm, 
in  the  antde  joint,  and  in  the  articulations  of  the  phalanges. 

(3)  Ball  and  socket  joint.  —  In  this  form  of  joint  a  more  or 
less  rounded  head  is  received  into  a  cup-like  cavity,  as  the  hcail 
of  tlie  femur  into  the  acetabulum,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus 
into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  Movement  can  take 
place  freely  in  any  direction,  but  the  shallower  the  cup,  the 
greater  the  extent  of  motion.  The  shoulder  joint  is  the  most 
freely  movahle  joint  in  the  body. 

(4)  Pivot  joint.  —  In  this  form,  one  bone  rotates  around  another 
whieh  remains  stationary,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  atlas  with 
the  axis  (epistropheus)  ami  in  the  articulation  of  the  ulna  and 
radius.  In  the  articulation  of  the  ulna  and  radius  the  ulna  re- 
mains stationary,  and  the  radius  rotates  freely  around  its  upper 
end.  The  hand  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and 
the  radius,  in  rotating,  carries  the  hand  with  it ;  thus,  the  palm 
of  the  hand  is  alternately  turned  forwanl  and  backward.  When 
the  palm  is  turned  forward,  or  upward,  the  attitude  is  called 
supination  ;   when  backward,  or  downward,  pronation. 

(5)  Condyloid  joint.  —  When  an  oval-shaped  head,  or  condyle, 
of  a  bone  is  received  into  an  elliptical  cavity,  it  is  said  to  form 
a  condyloiil  joint.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  joint  is  found  in 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations.  The  rounded  heads  of 
the  metacaqial  bones  are  received  in  the  elliptical-shaped  bases 
of  the  phalanges. 

(fi)  Saddle  joint.  —  In  this  joint  the  articular  surface  of  each 
hone  is  concave  in  one  direction,  and  convex  in  another,  at  right 
angles  to  the  former.  A  man  seated  in  a  saddle  is  "  articu- 
lated "  with  the  saddle  by  such  a  joint.  For  the  saddle  is  con- 
cave from  before  backwards,  and  convex  from  side  to  side,  while 
the  man  presents  to  it  the  concavity  of  his  legs  astride,  from 
side  to  side,  and  the  convexity  of  his  seat,  from  before  back- 
wards. The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  articulated  with 
the  trapezius  of  the  carpus  by  a  saddle  joint.     Both  the  condy- 
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loid  and  the  saddle  joints  admit  of  motion  in  every  direction  except 
that  of  axial  n>tatioii. 

The  different  kinds  of  movement  of  whicli  Imnes  tlius  con- 
nected are  capable  are :  — 

1.  Flexion.  —  A  limb  is  fiexed,  when  it  is  bent. 

2.  EzteosioQ.  —  A  limb  is  extended,  when  it  is  straightened  out. 

3.  Abduction.  —  This  term  generally  means  drawn  away  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  body. 

4.  Adduction.  —  This  term  generally  means  brought  to  or 
nearer  the  middle  line  of  the  body. 

Both  abduction  and  adduction  have  a  dttTerent  meaning  when 
used  with  reference  to  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  the  hand  the 
imaginary  Ime  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  the  middle  finger ; 
and  in  the  foot  through  the  second  toe. 

5.  Rotation.  —  Means  made  to  turn  on  its  own  axis. 

6.  Circmnduction.  -  -  Means  made  to  describe  a  conical  space 
by  rotation  around  an  imaginary*  axis. 

Xo  part  of  the  body  is  capable  of  perfect  rotation,  as  a  wheel, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  such  motion  would  necessarily  tear 
asunder  all  the  vessels,  nerves,  muscles,  etc.,  which  unite  it  with 
other  parts. 

Sprain.  —  A  wrenching  or  twisting  of  a  joint  accompanied 
by  a  stretching  or  tearing  of  the  ligaments  or  tendons  is  called 
a  sprain. 

Dislocation.  —  If  in  addition  to  a  sprain,  the  bone  is  displaced, 
the  injury  is  called  a  dislocation. 

SUMMARY 
connections  existing  between  bones. 

1.  Sidura.  — Articulationa  by  prc>- 
cesse^  and  indentatioDB  interlocked 
together.  A  thin  layer  of,fibrouB 
tissue  IB  interposed  between  the 
bones.  Sutures  may  \k  dentuted, 
dove-tailed ;  serrated,  saw-like ; 
squamouB,  scale-like ;  harmonic, 
snwjoth ;  and  grooved,  for  the  re- 
ception of  thin  plates  of  bone. 

2.  Sj/nckondrosis. — Temporary 
joint.  Cartilage  between  bones 
D8»Ges  ui  adult  life. 


Articulations  or  Joints  - 


Synarthrosis, 

Bones  arc  con- 

or 

nected  by  fi- 

Immovable 

brous    tissue 

Joint 

or  cartilage. 
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Amphiarthrosis, 

or  Slightly 

Movable 

Joint 


Ditrthrosis,  or 

Movable 

Joint 


Movement . 


Bones  are  con- 
nected by 
disks  of  car- 
tilage or  in- 
terosseous 
ligaments. 


1.  Fibrous  liga- 
ments form- 
ing a  capsule. 

2.  Synovial 
membrane 
lining  fibrous 
capsule. 

3.  Hyaline  car- 
tilage cover- 
ing articular 
ends  of  bones. 


1.  Symphysis.  —  The  bones  are 
united  by  a  plate  or  disk  of  fibro- 
cartilage  of  considerable  thickness. 

2.  Syndesmosis.  —  The  bony  surfaces 
are  united  by  an  interosseous  liga- 
ment, as  in  the  lower  tibio-fibular 
articulation. 

1.  Arthrodia.  —  Gliding  joint ;  artic- 
ulates by  plane  surfaces  which  glide 
upon  each  other. 

2.  Ginglymus.  —  Hinge  or  angular 
joint;  moves  backward  and  for- 
ward in  one  plane. 

3.  Enarthrosia.  —  Ball  and  socket 
joint;  articulates  by  a  globular 
head  in  a  cup-like  cavity. 

4.  Trochoidea.  —  Pivot  joint ;  articu- 
lates by  a  pivot  process  turning 
within  a  ring,  or  by  a  ring  turning 
round  a  pivot.     . 

5.  Condylarthrosis.  —  Condyloid 
joint;  ovoid  head  received  into 
elliptical  cavity. 

6.  Reciprocal  Reception.  —  Saddle 
joint;  articular  surfaces  are  con- 
cavo-convex. 


Flexion. 
Extension. 
Abduction. 
Adduction. 
Rotation. 
.  Circumduction. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MUSCULAR   TISSUE:    CLASSIFICATION;    PROMINENT   SKELETAL 

MUSCLES 

MUSCULAR  TISSUE 

This  is  the  tissue  by  means  of  which  the  movements  of  the 
body  and  its  component  parts  are  produced.  It  constitutes  the 
fleshy  parts,  enters  into  the  structure  of  many  of  the  internal 
organs,  and  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body.  The  following  has  been  calculated  for  a  man  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds'  weight  from  the  tables  of  Liebig :  — 

Skeleton  28  pounds. 

Blood  12  pounds. 

Viscera  1 

Skin      \  48  pounds. 

Fat       J 

Muscles  62  pounds. 

Muscular  tissue,  like  every  other  tissue,  is  composed  of  cells  and 
intercellular  substance,  with  this  special  difference  that  the  cells 
become  elongated  and  develop  into  fibres.  The  intercellular 
substance  consists  of  a  small  amount  of  cement,  which  helps  to 
hold  the  fibres  together.  The  fibres  are  really  bound  into  bundles 
by  connective  tissue  which  forms  a  supporting  framework. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Muscle  fibres  are  of  three  distinct  kinds,  and  we  therefore  dis- 
tinguish three  varieties  of  muscular  tissue :  — 

1.  Striated  or  cross-striped ; 

2.  Non-striated  or  plain ; 

3.  Cardiac. 

Striated  or  cross-striped  muscular  tissue.  — This  tissue  is 
called  striated  because  it  is  distinctly  marked  by  strise,  or  parallel 
cross  stripes.    It  is  also  called  skeletal  becaw^  It  forntR  the  muscles 
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which  are  attaclied  to  the  skeleton,  and  vobtniary  because  it  is 
nearly  always  under  the  control  of  the  will.  It  is  composed  of 
long,  slender  fibres  mcasuriuK  on  an  average  jjj 
inch  (0.050  mm.)  in  diameter,  but  ba^'ing  a  length 
of  an  inch  or  more. 

Each  fibre  consists  of  three  distinct  elements :  — 

(1)  Ctintrarf He  mibstnnre.  formnig  tlie  centre  and 
making  up  most  of  the  bulk  of  the  fibres; 

(2)  Niiciri,  which  lie  scattered  upon  the  surface 
of  the  contractile  substance; 

(3)  The  sarcolemma,  a  thin,  structureless  tube 
which  tightly  encloses  the  contractile  substance 
and  the  nuclei. 

As  each  fibre  is  developed  from  a  single  cell  and 
FioW.  — Du-    contains  a  number  of  nuclei,  we  may  regard  it  as 
QKAit  or  McBcLB    a  multiiiuclear  cell  of  elongated  form.     The  muscle 

KlSBE  WITH  SaR-  .  . 

ooLEuuA  At-    fibres  lie  ch)3ely  packed,  their  ends  lapping  over 

TAt-HBD.  ^jj  j^  adjacent  fibres  and   forming   bundles.     .\ 

delicate  connective   tissue   penetrates  between 

the  fibres,   surrounds   the   small   bundles  and 

groups  them  into  larger  bundles.     Connective 

tissue    also  surrounds  the  larger  bundles  and 

forms  a  covering  for  the  whole  muscle.     Thus  it 

will  be  seen  that  connective  tissue  forms  a  sn|>- 

porting  framework  for  muscular  tissue. 

All  of  the  muscles  described  in  this  chapter 
are  striated  or  skeletal. 

Non-striated  or  plain  muscular  tissue. — This 
tissue  is  called  plain  or  non-striated  because  it 
does  not  tithibit   parallel   transverse   stri(P  or 
stripes.     It   is  also   called   visceral   because   it 
constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  substance  of 
many  of  the  \'iscera,  and  involuntary  because  it 
is  usually  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the 
will.     It   b   composed   of   elongated   fibre-cells    iklls     of     Plai» 
containing  a  single  elongated   nucleus.     These    [^■gUy''*^aJn™d^) 
fibre-cells  are  always  shorter  than  the  fibres  of 
striated  tissue.     They  He  side  by  side  or  lay  over  one  another  at 
the  ends   and  are  joined  together  by  a  small  amount  of  cement 
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substance.  The  fibre-cells  are  variously  groupefl  in  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  sometimes  crowded  together  in  solid  bundles 
which  are  arranged  in  layers  and  surrounded  by  connective  tis- 
sue, as  in  the  intestines;  sometimes  arranged  in  narrow,  inter- 
lacing bundles,  as  in  the  bladder ;  sometimes  wound  in  single  or 
double  layers  around  the  blood-vessels;  and  again  running  in 
various  directions  and  associated  with  bands  of  connective  tissue, 
tiny  form  large,  compact  masses,  as  in  the  uterus. 

Cardiac  muscular  tissue.  —  This  variety  of  muscular  tissue  is 
found  only  in  the  heart  substance.  It  is  involuntary,  but  Is 
striated,  though  not  as  distinctly  as  skeletal  muscle.  It  is  made 
up  of  fibres  which  are  short,  contain  just  one  nucleus,  and  no 
sarcolemma.  The  fibres  are  grouped  in  bundles  which  are  nearly 
square,  and  fine  fibrils  from  each  cell  help  to  hold  the  bundles 
together.  The  bundles  are  really  held  together  by  connective 
tissue,  which  forms  a  supporting  framework  in  the  heart,  just  as 
it  does  in  skeletal  and  visceral  muscle. 

Stimuli.  —  This  term  is  used  to  describe  influences  which  stimu- 
late muscle  fibres.  They  may  be  chemical,  mechanical,  thermal, 
electrical,  or  nervous.  From  the  standpoint  of  physiology  the 
nervous  impnlse  is  the  most  important. 

Characteristics.  —  Muscular  tissue  is  highly  specialized  and 
exhibits  irritability,  contractility,  extensibility,  elasticity,  and 
tonicitj'. 

IrrUabUily  has  been  defined  as  the  response  of  a  tbsue  to  a 
stimulus.  Nervous  tissue  and  certain  epithelial  cells  as  well  as 
muscular  tissue  possess  this  property.  The  response  of  any 
tissue  to  stimulation  is  to  perform  its  special  function,  and  in  the 
case  of  muscular  tissue  this  response  takes  the  form  of  contraction 
and  is  known  as  viiinvular  contractu Hy.  Each  individual  fibre 
becomes  shorter  and  thicker,  and  thus  the  whole  muscle  becomes 
shorter  and  thicker.  The  function  of  the  connective  tissue  frame- 
work is  passive  and  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  harness,  through 
which  all  the  numerous  contractile  fibres  are  enabled  to  miite 
their  efforts.  Contraction  of  the  muscle  tends  to  bring  together 
its  two  ends  with  whatever  may  be  attached  to  them.  Thus 
the  contraction  of  certain  muscles  of  the  arm  will  shorten  the 
tnusdes,  shorten  the  distance  between  their  ends,  and  flex  the 
forearm. 


Extensibititif  of  a  living  muscle  means  that  it  can  be  stretched 
or  extended,  and  elastwity  means  that  it  readily  returns  to  its  orig- 
inal form.  Normally,  the  skeletal  muscles  are  in  a  condition  of 
slight  tension,  being  stretched  from  bone  to  bone.  This  condition 
is  of  importance  in  two  ways:  (1)  smoothness  of  movement  is 
dependent  upon  it ;  (2)  a  stretched  muscle  will  contract  more 
quickly  than  one  that  is  relaxed.  To  understand  the  first  state- 
ment it  is  important  to  remember  that  skeletal  muscles  are  usually' 
arranged  in  antagani:itic  groups,  one  of  which  opposes  another. 
Thus  the  muscles  located  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arm  and 
forearm  are  called  flexors,  and  those  located  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face arc  called  extensors.  The  action  of  the  flexors  is  to  bend  the 
arm,  the  action  of  the  extensors  is  to  extend  or  straighten  the  arm. 
When  stimulated,  either  group  of  muscles  must  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  opposhig  group.  Therefore  contraction  takes  place 
more  slowlj'  and  evenly,  and  smoothness  of  movement  is  the  result. 

Under  normal  conditions  there  is  a  constant  and  insensible 
tendency  to  contract  called  tonicity.  It  is  really  a  mild,  sustained 
contraction,  and  though  it  may  varj"  in  degree,  it  is  rarely  absent 
altogether.  Tone  in  the  skeletal  muscles  gives  them  a  certain 
firmness  and  maintains  a  slight  steady  pull  upon  their  attach- 
ments. It  is  not  likely  to  result  in  movement  on  account  of  the 
action  of  an  antagonistic  muscle.  In  fractures  the  over-riding  of 
the  broken  ends  of  a  bone  is  often  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
muscle,  that  is  the  result  of  its  tonicity.  This  property  is  of 
importance  in  several  ways:  (1)  in  connection  with  elasticity 
it  promotes  a  quicker  response  to  stimulation,  (2)  it  assists  in 
maintaining  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  Ijinph,  and  (3)  it 
assists  in  the  regulation  of  nutrition  and  body  heat.  As  previously 
stated  tonicity  may  vary  in  degree.  Increase  in  the  degree  may 
follow  (1)  muscular  exercise,  (2)  mental  exercise,  and  (3j  lower- 
ing of  the  surrounding  temperature.  The  effect  of  a  cold  bath  is 
a  familiar  example  of  the  last. 

Blood-vessels  and  nerves.  —  All  varieties  of  muscular  tissue 
are  well  supplied  with  bltHKi-vessels  and  nerves.  The  blood- 
vessels that  supply  blood  to  the  muscles  are  supported  and  carried 
by  the  connective  tissue.  They  do  not  penetrate  into  the  cells, 
but  each  cell  is  bathed  in  Ij-mph  which  exudes  from  the  blood- 
vessels.   The  cells  take  from  the  lymph  the  materials  they  need 
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and  gi\-e  up  to  the  Ijinph  the  waste  substances  that  are  the  result 
of  their  activities- 

In  order  to  understand  the  nerve  supply  it  is  neeessarj'  to 
become  familiar  with  a  few  facts  regarding  the  nervous  system. 
The  name  nervous  system  includes  all  the  structures  in  the 
body  that  are  made  of  nerve  tissue.  For  purposes  of  study 
the  nervous  system  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  s.vTnpathetic  system.  The  central  nervous 
system  consists  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  their  nerves. 
The  sympathetic  system  consists  of  masses  of  nerve  cell-bodies 
called  ganglia,  and  the  nerves  connected  with  "them.  These 
two  systems  differ  slightly  in  function,  but  are  intimately  con- 
nected and  are  really  interdependent.  Most  of  the  nerves  that 
are  connected  with  the  skeletal  muscles  belong  to  the  central 
nervous  system,  but  the  majority  of  those  .supplying  the  visceral 
muscles  belong  to  the  s.vmpathetic  system.  Xerves  that  carrj- 
impulses  from  the  periphery'  (in  this  connection  the  muscles)  to 
the  brain,  spinal  cord  or  ganglia,  are  called  afferent.  Nerves  that 
carrj'  impulses  to  the  periphery  from  the  brain,  spinal  cord  or  gang- 
lia, are  called  efferent.  Afferent  nerves  that  are  connected  with 
muscle  fibres  are  spoken  of  as  sensory.  Efferent  nerves  that  end 
in  muscle  fibres  are  spoken  of  as  motor.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  each  of  the  terms  in  tliese  pairs,  i.e.  motor  and  efferent, 
sensorj'  and  afferent,  ma\'  be  considered  interchangeable.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  terms  efferent  and  afferent  are 
applied  to  other  tjpes  of  nerves  bc-iides  motor  and  sensory  nen'es.' 

Differences  in,  and  results  of,  contraction.  —  Skeletal  muscle 
13  essentially  a  quick-acting  tissue.  It  contracts  quickly  and  re- 
laxes promptly.  Even  pn)longed  contractions  are  compounded 
of  successive  twitches  that  follow  each  other  too  rapidly  to  permit 
of  relaxation.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this  the  contractions  of  vis- 
ceral muscle  develop  slowly,  are  maintained  for  some  time,  and 
fade  out  slowly.  In  addition  to  the  contractions  that  are  the 
result  of  stimulation  from  the  ner\'es,  visceral  and  cardiac  tissue 
are  also  automatic.  This  means  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  rhyth- 
mic contraction  and  relaxation  inherent  in  the  tissue  itself. 

Contractions  of  all  kinds  of  muscular  tissue  cause  a  chemical 

change  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle  fibre.    The  complex  sub- 

>  For  a  mora  detailed  dcacription,  sec  Chap.  XIX. 


stances  of  which  it  is  composed  are  split  and  oxidized  into  simpler 
substances,  i.e.  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  aarcolactic  acid.  At 
the  same  time  heat  is  generated,  energy  is  set  free,  and  \ 
waste  products  are  formeii.  Heat  is  a  familiar  result  of  muscular 
exercise.  The  liberation  of  energy  enables  the  muscle  to  do  its 
required  work.  The  waste  compounds  must  be  eliminated,  and, 
except  ill  cases  of  prolonged  contractions,  the  sjstem  is  able  to  get 
ri<l  of  them  readily.  Prolonged  contractions  result  in  Jalig^ite,  and 
this  means  two  things :  (I)  an  accumulation  of  waste  substances, 
known  as  fatigue  poisons,  (2)  a  loss  of  nutrient  material.  A 
period  of  rest  furnishes  opportunity  for  these  poisons  to  be  carried 
to  the  excretory  organs  liy  the  blood,  and  fresh  nutritive  materials 
from  the  digestive  organs  carried  by  the  bltHHi  to  the  muscle.  In 
cases  of  extreme  fatigue  that  are  the  result  iif  prolonged  o\erwork 
of  a  muscle  or  muscles,  the  fatigue  poisons  have  the  same  effect 
that  the  toxins  of  tetanus  have,  and  the  over-contracted  condition 
is  spoken  of  as  kianiw  of  the  mtiscU.  Writer's  cramp  with  its  ac- 
companying stiffness  and  pain  is  an  example  of  this  condition. 
In  such  cases  massage  improves  the  circulatit»n  of  the  blood  and 
lymph,  thus  helping  the  elimination  of  fatigue  imisons.  and  brings 
about  a  condition  of  relaxation. 

Skeletal  Muscles.  —  The  muscles  are  separate  organs,  each 
muscle  having  its  own  sheath  of  connective  tissue,  called  epimy- 
sium.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  nearly  twenty- 
four  inches  (6<XI  mm.)  and  are  verj-  diverse  in  form.  In  the  trunk 
the  muscles  are  broafl,  flattened,  and  expanded,  forming  the  walls 
of  the  cavities  which  they  enclose.  In  the  limbs  they  are  of  con- 
siderable length,  forming  more  or  less  elongated  straps.  A 
tj-pical  muscle  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  body  and  two  ex- 
tremities. The  body  is  the  red  contracting  part,  and  the  extremi- 
ties are  the  ends  where  they  are  attached. 

Attachment  of  the  muscles  to  the  skeleton.  —  Muscles  are  at- 
tached to  the  hones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  skin  in  various  ways, 
the  most  common  mode  of  attachment  being  by  means  of  tendoos. 
The  muscular  fibres  converge  as  they  approach  their  tendinous 
extremities,  and  gradually  blend  with  the  fibres  of  the  tendons, 
the  tendons  in  their  turn  inserting  their  fibres  into  the  bones. 
Where  one  muscle  connects  with  another,  each  muscle  ends  in 
expanded  form  in  a  flat,   fibrous  membrane  called  aponeurosis. 
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Again,  in  some  cases,  the  muscles  are  connected  with  the  bones, 
cartilages,  and  skin,  without  the  intervention  of  tendons  or 
aponeuroses. 

Origin  and  insertion.  —  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  attach- 
ments of  the  opposite  ends  of  muscles  under  the  names  of  origin 
and  insertion,  the  first  term  origin  being  usually  applied  to  the 
more  fixed  attachment ;  the  second  term  insertion  being  applied  to 
the  more  movable  attachment.  The  origin  is,  however,  abso- 
lutely fixed  in  only  a  verj"  small  number  of  muscles,  such  as  those 
of  the  face,  which  are  attached  by  one  end  to  the  bone,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  movable  skin.  In  the  greater  number,  the  muscle 
can  act  from  either  end. 

Names  of  muscles.  —  The  skeletal  muscles  are  usually  called  by 
their  Latin  names,  and  it  is  helpful  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
these  names,  as  they  are  often  descriptive  of  some  distinctive 
characteristic,  such  as  their  form,  size,  attachment,  location, 
function,  etc.^ 

The  majority  occur  in  pairs.  Only  a  few  are  single,  and  they  are 
located  about  the  median  line.  Muscles  may  be  classified  in  sev- 
eral ways.  The  most  helpful  way  is  to  classify  them  according  to 
their  location  and  function.  It  is  not  necessary  for  nurses  to  dis- 
tinguish more  than  a  few  of  the  most  prominent. 


Orbital  Muscles 


CHIEF  MUSCLES  OF  HEAD,  FACE,  TONGUE,  AND  NECK 

Muscles  of  the  Head  —  Occipito-frontalis. 

'  Four  recti. 
Two  oblique. 
Levator    palpebrse    su- 

perioris. 
Masseter. 
Temporal. 
Internal  pterygoid. 
External  pterygoid. 
Orbicularis  oris. 
Buccinator. 


Muscles  of  the  Face 


Muscles  of  Mastication 


Muscles  of  the  Tongue 
Muscles  of  the  Neck 


Muscles  of  Expression 

Genioglossus. 
Styloglossus. 

Platysnia. 
Sterno-clcido-mastoid. 


>  The  student  will  find  the  Latin  derivations  and  their  meaning  in  the  Glossary 
at  the  back  of  the  book. 
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Fia.  as'— 
RliiHT  Ktehall  within 
THE  Ohbit.  Seen  from 
the  front.  21.  Euperioi 
rPctuB :  32,  inferior  rectua : 
23,  eiternal  rectus:  24, 
iutrrDBt  rectus;  26,  su- 
perior oblique ;  26,  inferior 


ful !  by  its  contraction  the  eyebrows  are  elevated,  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  thrown  into  transverse  wrinkles,  and  the  scalp  drawn 
forward.  The  occipital  acts  in  direct  Une 
with  the  frontal,  and  emphasizes  its  action. 
MuBcles  of  the  face.  ^  There  are  about 
thirty  facial  muscles ;  they  are  chiefly 
small,  and  only  a  few  are  considered.  We 
group  them  as:  (1)  Orbital  muscles,  (2) 
Muscles  of  mastication,  and  (3)  Muscles 
of  expression, 

Orbital  muscles.  —  The  orbit  contains 
seven  muscles;  six  of  them  are  attached 
to  the  eyeball,  and  the  seventh  is  attached 
to  the  upper  lid.  The  six  muscles  attached 
to  the  eyeball  are  arranged  in  three  oppos- 
ing pairs.  oDiique. 

The  superior  and  inferior  recti.  —  These  two  muscles  have  their 
origin  at  the  apex  of  the  orbital  cavity  and  pass  straight  forward 
to  their  insertion  into  the  eyeball,  the  superior  rectus  in  the 
middle  line  above,  and  the  inferior  rectus  opposite  it  below. 

Action.  —  Contraction  of  the  superior  rectus  rolls  the  eye 
upward ;   coutractiun  of  the  inferior  rolls  the  eye  downward. 

The  internal  and  external  recti.  —  These  two  muscles  have  their 
origin  at  the  apex  of  the  orbital  cavity,  and  pass  forward  to  their 
insertion   into  the  eyeball,  the 
internal  on  the  inner  side,  the 
external  on  the  outer  side. 

Action.  —  Contraction  of  the 
internal  rectus  draws  the  eye 
inward  toward  the  nose.  Con- 
traction nf  the  external  rectus 
draws  the  eye  outward. 

Superior  oblique.^ The  su- 
perior oblique  muscle  arises 
from  the  apex  of  the  orbit  {the 
same  as  the  four  recti),  courses 
forward  to  the  upper  and  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit,  where  it  passes  through  a  loop  of  cartilage. 
Then  it  bends  at  an  acute  angle,  passes  around  the  upper  part 


Fra,  69.  —  iSvBcixB  OF  Eybball. 
Seen  from  nd»,  ID,  clevutor  muscle  of 
eyelid  1  22-2S.  samu  aa  in  FiR.  08. 


plate  of  the  maxilla,  and  courses  around  the  under  portion  of  the 

eyeball  to  its  attachment  near  the  external  rectus. 

Action.  —  The  action  of  the  two  oblique  muscles  is  somewhat 
complicated,  but  their  general  tendency  is  to  roll  the  eyeball  on  its 
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In  most  cases  the  movements  of  the  eye  are  somewhat  complex 
and  more  than  one  muscle  is  involvecL 

Levator  palpebra  superioris  {lifter  of  the  upper  lid).  —  It 
arises  from  the  sphenoid  bone,  passes  forward,  and  is  Inserted  into 
the  tarsal  cartilage  of  the  upper  lid. 

Action.  —  It  elevates  the  upper  lid  and  opens  the  eye. 


Muscles  of  mastication.  — They  are:  (1)  the  masseter  {chew- 
ing muscle),  (2)  the  temporal  {temple  muscle),  (3)  the  internal 
pterj'goid,  and  (4)  the  external  pterygoid.  These  muscles  can 
be  located  on  the  illustrations.  They  have  their  ongin  in  one  or 
more  of  the  immovable  bones  of  the  skull,  and  arg  inserted  into 
the  movable  lower  jaw. 

Action.  —  The  muscles  of  mastication  generally  act  in  ccm- 
oert,   bringing  the  lower  teeth   forcibly  into   contact  with   the 
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upjter ;   they  also  move  the  lower  jaw  forward  upon  the  upper, 
ami  ill  every  direction  necessary  to  the  process  of  grinding  the 

Muscles  of  expression.  —  These  muscles  are  sometimes  called 
mind  muscles  from  the  indications  that  they  afford  of  the  mental 
state  of  the  individual.  They  arc  closely  connected  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  skin  or  with  each  other,  and  therefore  their 
slightest  contraction  is  shown  on  the  face.  They  include  the 
muscles  of  the  forehead,  eyeJids,  nose,  and  all  those  related  to 


Fio.  73.  —  MtJSft.K8 


To>iat7E.    Viewed  from  the  right  side.     (Gerrish.) 


the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  We  shall  only  consider  two  important 
muscles  related  to  the  nrifice  of  the  mouth. 

Orbicularis  oris.  —  The  ring  muscle  surrounds  the  opening  of 
the  mouth,  extending  from  the  nose  above  to  the  chin  below. 
It  forms  a  great  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  lips,  and  constitutes 
a  sphincter  to  the  mouth.  It  is  attached  above  to  the  partition 
between  the  nostrils  and  the  upper  jaw  bones,  and  below  tii  the 
mandible, 

ArtioiJ.  —  It  closes  tlie  mouth. 

Buccinator  (trumjwter's  muscle).  —  This  muscle  arises  from  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  maxilla  and  mandible.     Its  different  parts 
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converge  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  are  inserted  Into  the 
orbicularis  oris. 

Action.  — It  compresses  the  cheeks,  helps  to  close  the  mouth, 
and  assists  in  such  motions  as  blowing  a  trumpet. 

Chief  muscles  of  the  tongue.  —  The  chief  muscles  connecting 
the  tongue  itnil  hyoid  bone  to  the  lower  jaw  are  the  gemoglossus 
and  the  styloglossus. 

Genioglossus.  —  The  genioglossus  has  its  origin  in  the  front  part 
of  the  mandible,  and  is  inserted  in  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue 
In  and  at  the  side  of  the  mid  line. 

Action.  —  It  thrusts  the  tongue  forward,  retracts  it,  and  also 
depresses  it. 

Styloglossus.  —  The  styloglossus  has  its  origin  in  the  stjloid 
process '  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is  inserted  in  the  whole  length 
of  the  side  and  luider  part  of  the  tongue. 

Action.  —  It  draws  the  tongue  backward. 

These  muscles  are  interesting  to  us  from  the  fact  that  during 
general  aniesthesia  they,  together  with  the  other  muscles,  become 
relaxed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  press  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
upwani  and  forward  in  order  to  prevent  the  tongue  from  falling 
backward  and  obstructing  the  larynx. 

Muscles  of  the  neck.  —  The  two  su|>erfic-iul  muscles  of  the 
neck  are:    (1)  platysma,  (2)  stcrno-cleido-mastold. 

Platysma  (broad  sheet  muscle).  —  It  arises  from  the  skin  and 
areolar  tissue  covering  the  pectoral,  deltoid,  and  trapezius  muscles, 
and  is  inserted  in  the  maniiible  and  muscles  about  the  angle  of 
the  mouth. 

Action.  —  It  draws  the  angle  of  the  mouth  down  and  contracts 
the  skin  of  the  neck. 

Stemo-cleido-mastoid.  —  The  most  prominent  muscle  of  the 
neck  is  the  ^iterno-cleidn-mastoid.  It  is  named  from  its  origin 
and  insertion,  arising  from  part  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle,  aud 
being  inserted  into  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
This  muscle  is  ejtsily  recognized  in  thin  persons  by  its  forming  a 
cord-like  prominence  obliquely  situated  along  each  side  of  the  neck. 

Actixm.  —  Both  steruo-trleido-mastoid  muscles  acting  together 
flex  the  head  on  the  chest  or  neck.  They  serve  as  convenient 
landmarks  in  locsiting  the  great  vessels  carrying  the  blood  to  and 

I  See  FiB.  27. 
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from  the  head.  If  one  of  these  muscles  be  either  abnormally  con- 
tracted or  paralyzed,  we  get  the  ileformitv'  called  TortlroHij<  or 
wry  neck. 


CHIEl''  MUSCLES  OF  TIIK  TRUNK 
They  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups :  — 
I.  Muscles  of  the  Back 


Musctes  of  the  Chest 


3.  Muscles  of  the  Thorax 


i.  Muscles  of  the  Abdomen 


j  TrapesiuB. 

1  Latissimua  dursi. 

j  Ppctoralia  major. 
1  Pectoralis  minor. 

{External  intercostals. 
Internal  inlercostals. 
Levatores  coslanim. 
External  obliqup. 
Internal  oblique. 
Roclua  ftbUwmiriin. 
Transversa  I  is. 


Muscles  of  the  back.  - 
five  lnyers,  one  beneath 


-  The  muscles  of  the  back  are  disposed  in 
ther.     The  two  largest  and  most  su- 
perficial muscles  are:    (1)   the 
trapezius,     (2)   the   latissimus 
dorsi. 

Trapezius.  —  The  trapeziu.-;, 
so  called  because  right  and 
left  together  make  a  large  iha- 
mond-shaped  sheet,  arises  from 
the  middle  of  the  occipital 
bone,  from  all  the  cervical  and 
all  the  thoracic  vertebrte.  The 
connection  with  the  cervit'al 
vertcbne  is  ihrtmgh  the  me- 
dium of  the  ligamentum  mivh(F, 
which  is  a  form  of  ligament 
that  stretches  from  the  protu- 
berance of  the  occiput  to  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  se^■e^ 
cervical  vertebrae.  (See  Fig. 
73.)  tVom  this  extended  line 
of   origin  the  fibres  converge 
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to  their  insertion  in  the  clavicle,  the  acromion  process,  and 
the  spine  of  the  scapula.  It  is  a  very  large  muscle,  and  cov- 
ers the  other  muaeles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  neck, 
also  the  upper  portion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

Actum.  —  It  lifts  the 
shoulder  and  rotates  the 
angle  of  the  scapula  back- 
ward. 

Latissimus  dorsi. — 
The  latissimus  dorsi 
arises  from  the  last  six 
thoracic  vertebrw,  and 
through  the  medium  of 
the  lumbar  aponeurosis, 
from  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  part  of  the  spine 
and  from  the  crest  of 
the  iliiun.  It  covers  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  back. 
The  fibres  pass  upward 
and  converge  into  a 
thick,  narrow  band, 
which  wio'ls  around  and 
finally  terminates  in  a 
flat  tendon,  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  front  of 
the  humerus  just  !>elow 
its  head. 

Action.  —  It  draws  the  humerus  backward,  the  body  forward, 
and  keeps  the  scapula  close  to  the  chest,  an  in  using  crutches  or 
climbing.  If  the  arm  is  elevated,  it  draws  it  down,  back,  and 
rotates  it  in,  as  in  swimming. 

Muscles  of  the  chest.  —The  chief  bulk  of  the  anterior  mus- 
cular wall  of  the  chest  is  made  up  of  the  pectoral  musciea. 

Pectoralis  major.  —  The  peetoralis  major  arises  from  tlie  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle,  the  sternum,  and  the  six  upper  ril>s.  The  fibres 
converging  form  a  thick  mass,  which  is  inserted  by  a  tendon  of 
considerable  breadth  into  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus. 

Action.  —  It  draws  the  arm  downward  and  forward. 
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PectOTalis  minor.  —  The  pectoralis  minor  is  underneath  and 
entirely  covered  by  the  major.  It  arisea  from  the  surface  of  the 
tbini,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  the  cartilages,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  coracoid*  process  of  the  scapula. 

Adimi.  —  It  pulls  the  shoulder  downward  and  assists  in  the 
elevation  of  the  rilis  during  inspiration. 

Muscles  of  the  thorax.  —  The  mu.scles  of  the  thorax  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  mtivements  of  the  ribs  during  respiration. 
They  are  the:    (1)  intercoatata,  and  (2)  levatorea  coatarum. 

Intercostals.  —  The  intercttstals  are  found  filling  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  ribs.  Each  muscle  consists  of  two  layers,  one  ex- 
ternal and  one  internal,  and  as  there  are  eleven  intercostal  spaces 
on  each  side,  and  two  muscles  in  each  space,  it  follows  there 
are  forty-four  intercostal  muscles.  The  fibres  of  these  muscles 
run  iu  opposite  directions. 

External  intercostals.  —The  external  fibres  arise  from  the  lower 
border  of  a  rib,  run  downward,  forward,  and  inward,  and  are  in- 
serted into  ihf  upjK-r  border  of  the  next  lower  rib. 

Action.  — They  pull  the  ribs  upward  and  outward,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  chest  cmity. 

Internal  intercostals.  —  The  internal  fibres  arise  from  the  lower 
border  of  a  rib,  run  downward,  outward,  and  backward,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  next  lower  rib. 

Action.  —  They  dejjress  the  ribs, 

Levatores  costaruin  (lifters  of  the  ribs).  —  They  arise  from  the 
transverse  proces.ses  of  the  vertebra;  from  the  seventh  cervical  to 
the  eleventh  thoracic,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of 
the  ribs  between  the  tubercles  and  angles. 

Action.  —  They  assist  in  elevation  of  the  first  ten  ribs,  and  with 
cither  muscles  draw  the  lower  ribs  backward. 

Diaphragm.  —  The  diaphragm  is  a  thin,  musculo-fibrous  par- 
tition placed  obliquely  between  the  alxiominal  and  thoracic 
cavities.  It  is  dome-shaped,  and  consists  of  muscle  fibres  arising 
from  tlie  whole  of  the  internal  circumference  of  the  thorax,  and 
of  a  central  aponeurotic  tendon,  shapefl  somewhat  like  a  trefoil 
leaf,  into  which  the  muscle  fibres  are  inserted.  It  has  three  large 
openings  for  the  passage  of  the  aorta,  the  large  artery  of  the  body, 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  one  of  the  largest  veins  of  tlie  body,  and  the 
I  See  I'ig,  43  I'lr  pinnooid  proccw  o(  wnpula. 
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oesophagus,  or  gullet;  it  has  also  some  smaller  openings  for  the 
passage  of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  etc.  The  upper  or  thoracic  sur- 
face of  the  diaphragm  is  highly  arched ;  the  heart  is  supported  by 
the  central  tendinous  portion  of  the  arch,  the  right  and  left  lungs 
by  the  lateral  portions,  the  right  portion  of  the  arch  being  slightly 
higher  than  the  left.    The  lower  or  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm 


Fiu.  77.  —  Di 


is  deeplj'  concave,  and  covers  the  liver,  stomach,  pancreas,  spleen, 
and  kidneys. 

Action. — The  diaphragm  is  probably  the  most  important 
voluntary  muscle  in  the  body,  as  well  as  the  chief  respiratory 
and  expulsive  muscle.  In  the  act  of  inspiration  the  diaphragm 
contracts,  and  in  contracting  flattens  out  and  descends,  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  are  pressed  downwards,  and  the  thorax  is  ex- 
panded vertically.  In  forcible  acts  of  expiration,  and  in  efforts  of 
expulsion  from  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  the  diaphragm 
and  all  the  other  muscles  wliich  tend  to  depress  the  ribs,  and  those 
which  compress  the  abdominal  cavity,  concur  in  powerful  action 
to  empty  the  lungs,  to  fix  the  trunk,  and  to  expel  the  contents  of 
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the  abdominal  viscera.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  is  of  assistance  in  expelling  the  ftetus  from  tlie  uterus, 
the  fteces  from  the  rectum,  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  and  its 
c(»ntents  from  the  stomach  in  vomiting. 

Muscles  of  the  abdomen.  —  The 
chief  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are:  (1) 
external  oblique,  (2)  internal  oblique, 
(li)  rectus  alxlomtnis,  and  (4)  trans- 
versalis. 

External  oblique.  —  The  strongest 
and  most  superficial  of  the  abdoi 
muscles  is  the  external  oblique.  It 
arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
eight  lower  ribs.  The  fibres  incline 
downward  and  forwanl  and  terminate 
in  the  broad  aponeurosis,  which,  meet- 
ing its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the 
linea  alba,  co\'ers  the  whole  of  the  front 
of  the  abdomen.  The  lowest  fibres  of 
the  aponeurosis  are  gathered  together 
in  the  shape  of  a  thickened  band,  which 
extends  from  the  anterior  superior  spi- 
nous process  of  the  ilium  to  the  pubic 
Ixme,  and  forms  the  well-known  and 
important  lamlmurk.  the  ingumal  liga- 
meat,  more  commcmly  known  as  Pnu- 
part's  ligament  from  the  anatomist 
who  first  described  it.  "'  "'""'  """"■    ^'^"'""■' 

latemal  oblique.  —  The  internal  oblique  muscle  lies  just  beneath 
the  external  oblique.  It  arises  from  the  inguinal  ligament,  the 
outer  crest  of  the  iHum,  and  slightly  from  the  lumbar  fascia.' 

■  The  lumbar  futcia  ajinngB  from  Uie  vert«bral  rolumii  in  tbrre  loyen ;  — 
(t)    Outer,  or  poBteriot. 
(2)   Middlp. 
(3J    Inner,  or  anterior. 

(1)  Tho  oul^r  layiT  becins  at  the  spiaotu  process  of  the  Uinibiir  aod  sarTal 
vertcbitB.  tt  is  attached  above  to  the  last  rib,  ntid  bcluw  to  the  outer  tip  of  the 
Qiao  oreat  and  the  iliu-himbur  ligament. 

(2)  The  middle  layer  starts  from  the  traDsverue  pmrraaca  of  the  lumbar  vcrtetnTB 

(3)  The  iiiner  layer  starts  from  the  Tront  of  the  bases  of  the  atuue  proceMies. 
The  fowria  resultinR  from  the  combioatiaa  of  these  tbree  Uyen  Kives  rise  to  the 

interaal  obliqiu.'  aad  traiiBverBalis  muticles. 
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Its  most  posterior  fibres  run  upward  and  forward  and  are 
insertet)  in  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  four  lower  ribs.  At  the 
outer  br»rder  of  the  rectus  muscle  the  remaiuing  muscle  fibres 
expand  into  a  broad  aponeurosis.  This  aponeurosis  dmdes  into 
two  laj'crs,  one  passing  before,  the  other  behind,  tlie  rectus 
muscle;  they  reunite  at  its  inner  (>t»rder  in  the  linea  alba,  and 
thus  form  a  sheath  for  the  rectus,  extending  from  the  xiphoid 
process  tn  the  crest  of  the  pubes.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  aponeuro.sis  is  deficient. 

Rectus  abdominis.  —  The  rectus  is  a  long,  fiat  muscle,  consisting 
of  vertical  fibres  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
enclosed  in  the  fibrous  sheath  formed 
by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique. It  arises  from  the  pubic  bone, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  cartilages  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs;  it  is 
separated  from  the  muscle  of  the  other 
side  by  a  narrow  interval  which  is 
occupied  by  the  linea  alba. 

Transversalis.  —  The  transversalis 
muscle  lies  beneath  the  internal  oblique. 
The  fibres  arise  from  the  six  lower  costal 
cartilages,  the  lumbar  fascia,  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  and  the  outer  third  of  the 
inguinal  Mgament.  The  greater  part  of 
its  fibres  have  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  are  inserted  tn  the  linea  alba  and 
tile  crest  of  the  pubes. 

Linea  alba.  —  The  linea  alba,  or  white 
line,  is  a  tendinous  band  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  two 
oblique  and  transverse  muscles,  the 
tendinous  fibres  crossing  one  another 
TKA.vsvEkSALia  ^"'^  ^^^^  *"  ^'''^-  ^^  cxtcttds  i>erpen- 
RiQHT  SiDB,  dicularly,  in  tlie  middle  line,  from  the 
xiphoid  portion  of  the  sternum  to  the 
pubes.  It  b  a  little  broader  above  than  below,  and  a  little  be- 
low the  middle  it  is  widened  into  a  flat,  circular  space,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  situated  the  umbilicus. 
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Action  of  the  abdominal  imm^les.  —  When  these  muscles  con- 
tract, they  compress  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  constrict  the 
caWty  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  action  they  are  much  assisted  by 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  By  these  means  they  give  assist- 
ance in  parturition,  defecation,  micturition,  and  vomiting.  They 
also  assist  in  respiration,  and  in  various  movements,  such  as 
climbing,  flexing  the  thorax  upon  the  pelvis,  rotation  of  the 
trunk,  etc. 

The  mguinal  canal.  —  Between  the  abdominal  muscles,  parallel 
to,  and  about  oue-half  inch  above  the  inguinal  ligament,  is  a  tiny 
canal,  about  one  and  one-half  inches  long,  called  the  inguinal  canal. 
The  internal  opening  of  the  canal  is  called  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  and  is  situatefl  in  the  fascia  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  mid- 
way between  the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  crest  of  the  pubic  hone, 
The  canal  ends  in  the  external  abdominal  ring,  which  is  in  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle.  This  canal  transmits  the  sper- 
matic curd  in  the  male,  or  the  roimd  ligament  of  the  uterus  in 
the  female. 

Weak  places  in  the  abdominal  walls.  —  The  internal  and  ex- 
ternal abdrnriiniil  rings,  described  above,  the  uinbilicns,  and  an- 
other ring  situated  Just  below  the  inguinal  ligament,  and  called  the 
jcmoral  ring,  are  considered  weak  places  because  they  are  so  often 
the  seat  of  hernia.  Hernia,  ^  or  rupture,  is  a  protrusion  of  a  portion 
of  the  contents  of  a  body  cavity,  and  in  this  instance  would  mean 
a  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine  or  mesentery  through  one 
of  these  weak  places.  If  it  occurs  in  the  umbilicus,  it  is  called 
nmbilical  hernia ;  in  the  inguinal  rings,  inguinal  hernia;  and  in  the 
femoral  ring,  femoral  hernia.  The  inguinal  canal  is  larger  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female,  hence  inguinal  hernia  is  more  comi 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE   UPPER   E.XTREMITIES 

A  certain  number  of  muscles  situated  superficially  on  the  trunk 
are  frequently  groui)ed  with  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities, 
03  their  function  is  to  attach  the  upper  limbs  to  the  trunk  and 
move  the  shoulders  and   arms,     Of  these,   the  two   superficial 
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muscles  we  have  mentioned  as  covering  the  back,  the  trapezius  and 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  pectoral  muscles  covering  the  front  of  the 
chest,  are  the  chief. 

The  muscles  of  the  extremities  are  arranged  in  antagonistic 
groups,  the  action  of  one  group  opposing  the  action  of  the  other. 
The  movements  of  which  the  extremities  are  capable  are  flexion 
and  extension,  abduction  and  adduction,  supination  and  prona- 
tion, circumduction  and  rotation.     (See  page  87.) 

Functionally  we  might  group  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties as  follows. 


Name  of  Muscle 

Location 

Function 

[  Trapezius 

Upper  portion  of  back 

Moves  shoulder 
upward  and 
backward. 

Pectoralis  minor 

Chest,  under  pectoralis 

Moves  shoulder 

Moving  the 

major 

downward 

Shoulder 

and  assists  in 
the  elevation 
of  the  ribs 
during       in- 

spiration. 

Deltoid 

Covers  the  top  of  the 
shoulder 

Abduction. 

Moving  the 

< 

Arm 

Pectoralis  major 

Chest,  from  sternum  to 

Adduction. 

humerus 

Latissimus  dorsi 

Lower  portion  of  back 

Adduction. 

Biceps 

Anterior  surface  of  arm 

i<lexion. 

Triceps 

Posterior  surface  of  arm 

Extension. 

Moving  the 

Pronators 

Anterior      surface      of 

Pronation. 

Forearm 

forearm 

Supinators 

Posterior     surface     of 

Supination. 

1 

forearm 

Deltoid.  —  The  deltoid  is  a  coarse,  triangular  muscle  covering 
the  top  of  the  shoulder.  It  arises  from  the  clavicle,  acromion 
process,  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  extends  downward,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  on  the  outer 
side.     (See  Fig.  81.) 

Action,  —  It  abducts  —  raises  the  arm  from  the  side  so  as  to 
bring  it  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk.     This  action  is  opposed 
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Action.  —  It  IS  the  preat  exten- 
sor muscle  of  the  fiirearm,  and  is 
the  direct  aiitaf;onist  of  the  biceps. 

Muscles  of  the  forearm.  —  The 
muscles  rtiveriiiK  the  foreanu  are 
disposed  in  >;ri)Up,s,  the  pronators 
and  flexors  beinn  placed  iin  the 
front  ami  inner  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  the  supinators  and  ex- 
tensors on  tile  outer  side  an<l  back 
of  the  foreartn :  they  antagonize 
one  another-  The  pronators  turn 
the  palm  of  the  hand  backward 
an<l,  when  the  elbow  is  flexed, 
downward  or  prone.  The  supi- 
nators turu  the  palm  of  the  hand 
forward,  and,  when  the  elbow  is 
flexed,  upward  or  into  the  supine 
position.  The  flexors  and  exten- 
sors have  long  tendons,  some  of 
which  are  inserted  into  the  bones 
of  the  wrist,  and  some  into  the 
l>ones  of  the  fingers :  they  serve 
to  flex  and  extend  the  wrist  and 

MUSCLE-S   OF    THE   LOWER 
EXTREMITIES 

If  we  compare  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder,  arm.  and  forearm 
with  those  of  the  hip,  thijjh,  ami 
lep,  we  shall  see  that  the  anteruir 
muscles  of  the  fi>rmer  correspond 
roughly  with  the  [Kjsterior  muscles 
of  the  latter,  the  muscles  of  the 
hip,  thigh,  and  leg,  however,  be- 
ing larger  and  coarser  in  texture 
than  those  of  the  shoulder,  arm. 
and  forearm. 
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Fanctionally  we  might  group  the  most  important  muscles  of  the 
lower  extremities  as  follows :  — • 


Name  of  Muscle 


Location 


Fimctioii 


Moving 

the 
Thi^ 


Moving 
the 
Leg 


Moving 

the 

Foot 


Psoas  magnus 
Iliacus 

Gluteus  maximus 


Gluteus  medius 

Gluteus  minimus 

Adductor  magnus 
Adductor  longus 
Adductor  brevis 
Adductor  gracilis 


Sartorius 


Biceps 

Semitendinosus 

Semimembranosus 

Rectus  fcmoris 
Vastus  extemus 
Vastus  internus 
Vastus  intermedius 

f  Tibialis  anterior 
Peroneus  tertius 

Tibialis  posterior 

Gastrocnemius 

Soleus 

Peroneus  longus 
Peroneus  brevis 


I  In    the    pelvis    and  ^ 
1      upper  part  of  thigh 

R^on  of  buttocks . 


Under  gluteus  maxi-  j 
mus  -   ! 

Under  gluteus  medius 

Mesial  part  of  thigh 
Mesial  part  of  thigh 


Front  of  thigh 


to 

a 

u 

00 


I  Back  of  thigh 


I  Front  of  thigh 
Front  of  leg 


Back  of  leg 


Outer  part  of  leg 


Flexion  and  out- 
ward rotation 

Exlewnon,    out- 
ward rotation 
and       adduc- 
tion. 

Abduction  and 
inward  rota- 
tion. 

Addud,  rotate 
and  flex  thigh. 

Adducts  thigh 
and  flexes  the 
leg. 

Flexes  leg,  helps 
in  rotation 
and  abduc- 
tion of  thigh. 

Flexors  of  knee, 
rotate  leg  in- 
ward, extend 
thigh. 

Extension  of 
leg,  flexes  the 
thigh. 


Flexors. 


Extensors. 


Psoas  magnus.  —  The  great  loin  muscle  arises  from  the  last 
thoracic  and  all  the  liimbar  vertebrae  with  the  included  inter- 
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Gluteus  maximus  arises  from  the  ilium,  sacrum,  and  cocc^-x, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

Action.  —  It  is  a  powerful  extensor  of  the  hip-joint.  It  also 
rotates  the  femur  outward,  and  adducts  the  thigh. 

Gluteus  medius  and  gluteus  minimus  are  under  the  gluteus 
maximus  and  almost  entirely  covered  by  it.  They  arise  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ilium  and  are  inserted  into  the  great  trochanter. 

Avtion.  —  Abduction  of  the  thigh,  and  when  the  thigh  is  flexed, 
inward  rotation. 

Adductors.  —  The  four  adductor  muscles  are  called  respectively 
magnua  (great),  longus  (long),  brevh  (short),  and  gracilis  (slender). 
They  are  situated  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh.  They  arise 
from  different  portions  of  the 
pubic  bone,  and  the  first  three 
are  inserted  into  the  inner  side 
of  the  femur.  The  gracilis  is 
inserted  into  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia. 

Action. — The  magnus,  lon- 
gus, and  brevis  adduct,  rotate, 
and  flex  the  thigh.  The  gra- 
cilis adducts  the  thigh  and 
flexes  the  leg. 

Sartorius.  —  The  sartorius, 
or  tailor's  muscle,  is  a  long,  rib- 
bon-like muscle  situated  on  the 
front  of  the  thigh.  It  crosses  F'a.  84.— G. 
the  thigh  obliquely  from  its 
origin  in  the  ilium  to  its  insertion  in  the  tibia.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  muscle  principally  concerned  in  producing  the 
posture  assumed  bythe  tailor  in  sitting  cross-legged,  hence  its  name. 

Actum.  —  It  flexes  the  leg,  and  helps  in  rotation  and  abduction 
of  the  thigh. 

Biceps.  —  The  biceps  arises  by  two  heads,  one  from  the  ischium, 
and  the  other  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

Semiteodinosus  and  Semimembranosus.  —  They  arise  from 
the  Ischium,  and  are  inserted   into   the    upper  and   Inner  part 
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of  the  tibia.  These  three  muscles,  the  biceps,  semitendino- 
8US,  and  semimemhrannsua.  a»ver  the  back  of  the  thigh,  hence 
are  named  posterior  femoral,  ur  hamstring  muscles. 
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Flo.     86.  —  StTPEBFIClAL     MDBCLeB 

IN  Fhont  Pabt  or  tb«  Rioht  Thiob. 

(Gcrrish.) 


Actum.  —  They  flex  the  knee,  rotate  the  leg  inward,  and  extend 
the  thigh. 

Quadriceps.  —  The  quadriceps  is  a  four-headed  muscle  that 
covers  the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  is  analogous  to  the  triceps  cover- 


ing  the  back  of  the  ami.  Each  head 
is  described  as  a  separate  muscle :  (1) 
rectus  femoris,  (2)  vastus  externus, 
(3)  vastus  internus,  (4)  vastus  inter- 
medius. 

The  rectus  femoris  arises  from  the 
ilium,  the  other  three  arise  from  the 
femur.  They  pass  downward,  and 
are  inserted  by  one  tendon  to  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia.  The  tendon 
passes  in  front  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
the  patella  ia  a  sesamoid  bone  devel- 
oped in  it. 

Action.  —  The  quadriceps  is  the 
great  extensor  of  the  leg;  it  also 
flexes  the  thigh,  and  antagonizes  the 
action  of  the  hamstring  muscles. 
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Gastrocnemius  and  soleus.  —  The  gastrocnemius  and  soleus 
form  the  calf  of  the  leg.*  The  gastrocnemius  arises  by  two  beads 
from  the  two  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  soleus  is  in  front  of  the 
gastrocnemius.  It  arises  from  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  direction 
of  both  is  downward,  and  they  are  inserted  into  a  conunon  tendon, 
the  tendon  of  the  heel  (tendo  Achillis),  which  is  the  thickest  and 
strongest  tendon  in  the  body,  and  is  inserted  into  the  calcaneum, 
or  heel  bone. 

Action,  —  Extension  of  the  foot,  and  when  the  ankle  joint  is 
fixed,  extension  of  the  leg.  These  muscles  possess  considerable 
power,  and  are  constantly  called  into  use  in  standing,  walking, 
dancing,  and  leaping ;  hence  the  large  size  they  usually  present.^ 

Fasciae.  —  As  previously  stated  (page  37)  most  of  the  muscles 
are  closely  covered  by  sheets  of  fibrous  tissue  called  fasciae.  These 
fascise  not  only  envelop  and  bind  down  the  muscles,  but  also  sep- 
arate them  into  groups.  Such  groups  are  named  according  to 
the  parts  of  the  body  where  they  are  found,  viz. :  cervical 
fascia,  thoracic  fascia,  abdominal  fascia,  pelvic  fascia,  etc.  In- 
dividual fascia  are  frequently  given  the  name  of  the  muscle  which 
they  envelop  and  bind  down,  viz. :  temporal  fascia,  pectoral 
fascia,  deltoid  fascia,  etc.  It  is  important  for  the  student  to 
realize  the  continuity  of  the  fibrous  membranes.  Tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  fasciae  blend  with  periosteum,  tendons  and  fascise 
serve  as  ligaments,  tendons  lose  themselves  in  fasciae,  and  tendons 
of  some  muscles  serve  as  fasciae  for  others. 

Annular  ligaments.  —  In  the  vicinity  of  the  wrist  and  ankle, 
parts  of  the  deep  fascia  become  blended  into  tight  transverse 
bands,  which  serve  to  hold  the  tendons  close  to  the  bones.  These 
bands  are  called  annular  ligaments.     (See  Fig.  82.) 

>  Additional  muscles  included  in  Summary. 
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SUMMARY 


Muscular 
Tissue 


(Cells  develop  into  fibres. 
Intercellular  substance  at  a  Tninimum. 
Connective  tissue  —  supporting  framework. 


QfrS.fH  /  Voluntary 
Striated  {  gj^^j^^j 


Classification  { 


Non-     f  Involuntary 
striated  I  Visceral 


1.  Marked  with  transverse  «tri£e. 

2.  Under  control  of  will. 

3.  Attached  to  bones. 

4.  Composed  of  bundles  of  fibres. 

5.  Fibres  are  multinuclear  elon- 

gated cells. 

6.  Connective  tissue  framework. 

7.  Outer  sheath  of  connective 

tissue  —  Epimysium. 

8.  Well  supplied  with  f  Sensory. 

nerves.  1  Motor. 

9.  Majority  of  nerves  connect 

with   central  nervous  sys- 

tein.  I  ^''""- 

I  Spinal  cord. 

10.  Well    supplied    with    blood- 

vessels and  lymphatics. 

11.  Contracts     quickly,     relaxes 

promptly. 

1.  Not  marked  with  transverse 

striffi. 

2.  Not  under  control  of  will. 

3.  Found    in    walls    of    blood- 

vessels and  viscera. 

4.  Composed  of  bundles  of  fibre- 

cells. 

5.  Fibre-cells   contain  just   one 

nucleus.  ' 

6.  Connective  tissue  framework. 

7.  Outer   sheath   of   connective 

tissue  —  Epimysium. 

8.  Well  supplied  with  f  Sensory. 

nerves.  I  Motor. 

9.  Majority  of  nerves   connect 

with  sympathetic   nerv^ous 
system. 

10.  Well    supplied    with    blood- 

vessels and  lymphatics. 

11.  Contracts  slowly  and  continu- 

ously for  long  periods  of  time. 

12.  Possesses  inherent  power  of 

automatic  contraction. 
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Classification 


{Striated 
Involuntary  < 
Visceral 


Stimuli 


Characteristics 


Contraction 


Varieties 


Fatigue 


Skeletal 
Muscles 


1.  Striated  but  not  distinctly. 

2.  Not  under  control  of  will. 

3.  Made  of  square  bundles  of 
fibres. 

4.  Fibres  are  elongated  cells, 
contain  just  one  nucleus,  no 
sarcolemma. 

5.  line  fibrils  from  cells  form  a 
network. 

6.  Connective  tissue  framework. 

7.  Contracts  and  relaxes  quickly 
and  unceasingly  during  life. 

Term  used  to  describe  influences  which  irritate  or  stimu- 
late. 

1.  Chemical. 

2.  Mechanical. 

3.  Thermal. 

4.  Electrical. 
.  5.  Nervous  —  important  one. 

1.  Irritability  —  response  to  a  stiumlus. 

2.  Contractility  —  muscle  becomes  shorter  and  thicker. 

3.  Extensibility  —  muscle  can  be  stretched. 

4.  Elasticity  —  muscle  readily  returns  to  ori^nal  shape. 
.  5.  Tonicity  —  mild,  sustained  contraction. 

T>,     .    ,  ^,  /  Fibres  shorten. 

Physical  Change  |  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Take  up  oxygen. 

r  Carbon  dioxide. 
Formation  of  <  Sarcolactic  acid. 

I  Various  other  wastes. 
Heat  is  liberated. 
,  Energy  is  set  free. 

f  Accumulation  of  waste  poisons. 
I  Loss  of  nutritive  material. 

f  Origin  —  more  fixed  attachment. 

I  Insertion  —  more  movable  attachment. 


Chemical  Change 


1 

CiL 
1 

IP.  VII] 

ill 

i 

iBs 

Rolls  the  eyeball  upward. 

Rolls  the  eyeball  downward. 

Rolls  the  eyeball  to  which  it  is 
attached  inward,  the  oppodte      ^ 
one  outward.                                 H 

RoUa  the  eyeball  to  which  it  is      § 

attached  outward,  the  oppo-      S 

site  one  inward.                               > 

Rolls  the  pupil  downward  and      5 

outward.                                           ^ 

Rolls  the  pupil  upward  and  out-                      4 

ward.                                                                 1 

Elevates  upper  lid  and  opena  eye.                       1 

Closes  the  mouth.  Draws  the  M 
mandible  forward.                                          1 

Closes  the  mouth.  Draws  the  ^^M 
mandible  backward.                           ^^^^t 

Closes  the  mouth.  Moves  jaw  ^^^^| 
forward  and  sidcwavs.                    i->^^^^l 

Moves  the  jaw  forward  and  ude-      »^^H 

1 

i 

■s   ■s 

t    f 

1       1 

Upper  and  central  por- 
tion of  eyeball 

Ijower  and  central  por- 
tion of  eyebaU 

Midway  on  inner  side 
of  eyebaU 

Midway  on  outer  side 
.of  eyeball 

Eyeball  —  between  su- 
perior and  external 
recti 

Eyeball  — near  exter- 
nal recti 

Tarsal  cartilage  of 
upper  lid 

Mandible 

Mandible 
Mandible 
Mandible 

1 

t 

if 

Apex  of  orbit 
Apex  of  orbit 
Apex  of  orbit 

Apex  of  orbit 

Apex  of  orbit 

Orbital  plate  of  maxilla 

Sphenoid  bone 

Zygomatic    process   of 

malar  bone 
Temporal  bone 

Sphenoid,  palate,  and 
maxilla 

Sphenoid  bone 

1 

1 

1 

s  1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

Superior  rectus 
Inferior  rectus 
Internal  rectus 

OrWtal            External  rectus 

Superior  oblique 

Inferior  oblique 

Levator  palpebric  superioria 

Masseter 

Temporal 
HoKles  of 

H&stication     Internal  pter>-goid 

External  pterygoid 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

SPECIAL  MEMBRANES  AND   GLANDS 

MEMBRANE 

The  word  "  membrane  "  in  its  widest  sense  is  used  to  designate 
any  thin  expansion  of  tissue.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  periosteum 
as  a  fibrous  membrane ;  and  the  layer  of  cells  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium of  free  surfaces  is  cialled  a  basement  membrane.  In  a 
restricted,  although  the  commonest  sense,  the  word  "  membrane  " 
is  used  to  denote  an  enveloping  or  a  lining  tissue  of  the  body. 

Classification  of  membranes.  —  The  chief  membranes  of  the 
body  are  classified  as  follows :  — 

1.  Serous. 

2.  Synovial. 

3.  Mucous. 

4.  Cutaneous. 

SEROUS  MEMBRANES 

Serous  membranes  are  thin,  transparent,  tolerably  strong,  and 
elastic.  The  surfaces  are  moistened  by  a  fluid  resembling  serum, 
from  which  the  membranes  obtain  their  name  of  serous  mem- 
branes. They  consist  of  two  layers  only:  (1)  endothelium, 
(2)  corium. 

(1)  Endothelium  is  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  epithelium 
found  lining  (i,e,  lying  within)  certain  parts  of  the  body.  It 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  transparent  cells  joined 
edge  to  edge  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  membrane. 

(2)  The  corium  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  con- 
tains blood-vessels,  lymph-vessels,  and  lymphoid  tissue. 

Serous  membranes  are  attached  to  the  underlying  parts  by 
areolar  tissue,  called  "  subserous  "  tissue.  They  are  found  lining 
closed  cavities  and  passages  that  do  not  communicate  with  the 
exterior.    They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  — 
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(1)  Serous  membranes  proper, 

(2)  The  lining  membrane  of  the  vascular  system. 

(3)  The  liiiiiij;;  membrane  of  certain  cavities. 

(1)  Serous  membranes  proper.  —  With  one  exception,  these 
membranes  form  closed  sacs,  one  part  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  which  it  lines,  —  the  parietal  portion,  —  whilst 
the  other  is  reflected  over  the  surface  of  the  organ  or  organs  con- 
tained in  the  cavity,  and  is  named  the  visceral  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane. In  this  way  the  viscera  are  not  contained  within  the  sac, 
but  are  really  placed  outside  of  it,  and  some  of  the  organs  may 
receive  a  complete,  while  others  receive  only  a  partial,  or  scanty, 
investment. 

This  class  of  serous  membranes  includes ;  — 

(a)   The  Uvo  pleurw,  which  cover  the  lungs  and  line  the  chest. 

(6)  The  pericardium,  which  covers  the  heart,  and  lines  the  outer 
fibrous  pericardium. 

(c)  The  periioneum ,^  which  lines  the  abdominal  cavity,  clothes 
its  contained  viscera,  and  also  the  upper  surface  of  some  of  the 
pelvic  viscera. 

(2)  The  lining  membrane  of  the  vascular  system.  —  This  applies 
to  the  internal  coat  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics. 
It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  proper  serous  membranes  in 
structure  and  appearance. 

(3}  The  lining  membrane  of  certain  cavities :  — 

(a)  One  illustration  of  this  is  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  This 
capsule  is  a  shut  sac  placed  back  of  the  eyeball,  with  a  visceral 
layer  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  tlie  parietal  layer  next  to  the 
bed  of  fat  on  which  the  eyeball  rests. 

(b)  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  enclosecavities  which  are  lined  with 
a  deliciite  aenius  membrane.  One  of  the  membranes  that  envelop 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (arachnoid)  is  also  a  serous  membrane. 

Ftinction  of  serous  membranes.  —  The  most  important  function 
of  serous  membrane  is  protection,  which  is  accomplished  in  two 
ways :  (1 )  by  forming  a  smooth,  slippery  lining  or  covering  for  the 
viscera,  blood-vessels,  and  cavities  with  which  it  is  associated,  and 

•  Tlii^  lieritoiieum  in  tho  female  is  the  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  serous  mem- 
branes are  perfectly  cUraed  sues,  ae  it  has  two  opcoinga  by  nhich  the  Fallopian 
(uterine]  tubes  communicBte  with  its  mvity. 
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(2)  by  secreting  serum  which  acts  as  a  lubricating  fluid  and  tends 
to  lesseu  friction. 

The  inner  surface  of  a  serous  membrane  is  free,  smooth,  and 
polished ;  and  in  the  ease  of  serous  membranes  proper,  the  inner 
surface  of  one  part  is  applied  to  the  corresponding  inner  surface  of 
some  other  part,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  being  interposed 
between  the  surfaces.  The  organs  situated  in  a  cavity  lined  by  a 
serous  membrane,  being  themselves  also  covered  by  it,  can  thus 
gUde  easily  against  its  walls  or  upon  each  other,  tlieir  motions  being 
rendered  smoother  by  the  lubricating  fluid. 


SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANES 

Synovial  membranes  are  frequently  classed  as  serous  membranes, 
because  their  function  is  the  same  and  they  have  no  communica- 
tion with  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  differ,  however.  (1)  in 
the  nature  of  their  secretion,  (2)  in  their  structure,  and  (3)  they  are 
associated  with  the  bones  and  muscles,  and  not  with  the  viscera. 
Synovial  membrane  is  composed  of  flbrous  tissue  which  has  on  its 
free  surface  an  imperfect  covering  of  cells  that  arc  irregularly 
shaped,  and  secrete  a  viscid  glairy  fluid  that  resembles  the  white  of 
egg,  and  is  named  synoaia. 

They  are  divided  into  the  following  classes :  — 

1.  Articular. 

2.  Vaginal. 

3.  Bursal. 

1.  Articular. — Articular  synovial  membranes  are  found  sur- 
rounding and  lubricating  the  cavities  of  the  movable  joints  in 
which  the  opposed  surfaces  glide  on  each  other. 

2.  Vaginal.  —  Vaginal  synovial  membranes  arc  found  forming 
sheaths  for  the  tendons  of  some  of  the  joints,  anti  thus  facilitating 
their  mntiiin  as  they  glide  in  the  fibrous  sheaths  which  bind  them 
down  against  the  bones. 

.3.  Bursal.  —  Bursal  synovial  membranes,  or  synovial  burste, 
are  found  in  the  form  of  simple  sacs,  interposed,  so  as  to  prevent 
friction,  between  two  surfaces  which  move  upon  each  other. 
These  bursce  may  be  either  deep-seated,  or  subcutaneous.  The 
deep-seated  are  for  the  most  part  placed  between  a  muscle  and  a 
bone,   or   between   a   tendon   and   a   bone.     The   subcutaneous 
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ie  immediately'  under  the  skin,  and  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  interposed  between  the  skin  and  some  firm  promi- 
nence beneath  it.  The  large  bursa,  situated  over  the  patella, 
is  a  well-knowii  example  of  this  class,  but  similar,  though  smaller, 
hursK  are  found  also  over  the  olecranon,  the 
malleoli,  the  knuckles,  and  other  prominent 
parts. 

Function  of  synovial  membranes.  —  As 
previously  stated,  the  function  of  sj-novial 
membranes  is  similar  tu  that  of  serous 
membranes,  but  syno\ial  membranes  are 
associated  with  the  bones  and  muscles. 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANES 
The  mucous  membranes,  unlike  the  se- 
rous membranes,  line  passages  and  cavities 
which  communicate  with  the  exterior. 
Their  surface  is  coated  over  and  protected 
by  mucus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
The  mucous  membranes  of  different  parts 
are  continuous,  and  they  may  nearly  all  be 
reduced  to  two  great  divisions ;  namely, 
(1)  gastro-pulmonary,  and  (2)  the  genito- 
urinary. 

(1)  Gastro-pulmonaiy.^  The  gastro-pul- 
monary mucous  membrane  covers  the  inside 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  air-passages, 
E  Synovui,  Mbm-    and  the  cavities  communicating  with  them, 

•^r  THE  TeNDONI  1  1  p       1  1-  1 

IT.  AriifinaUy  it  commenccs  at  the  edges  of  tlie  lips  and 
.  (Gerriflh,)  nostnls,  proceeds  through  mouth  and  nose 
to  the  throat,  and  thence  is  continued  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  anus.  At  its  origin  and  termina- 
tion it  is  continuous  with  the  external  skin.  It  also  extends 
throughout  the  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  and  air-sacs.  From  the 
interior  of  the  nose  the  membrane  may  be  said  to  be  prolonged 
into  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  sphenoidal,  and  maxillar>-  sinuses, 
also  into  the  lacrimal  passages,  and  under  the  name  of  conjunc- 
tival membrane,  over  the  fore  part  of  the  eyeball  and  inside  of 
the  eyelids,  on  the  edges  of  which  it  again  meets  with  the  skin. 
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From  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  pharynx  a  pro- 
longation extends  on  each 
side,  along  the  passage 
to  the  ear,  —  Eustachian 
tube,*  —  and  offsets  in  the 
alimentary  canal  go  to  line 
the  salivary,  pancreatic, 
and  biliary  ducts,  and  the 
gall-bladder. 

(2)  Genito-urinary.  — 
The  genito-urinary  mucous 
membrane  lines  the  inside 
of  the  bladder,  and  the 
whole  urinary  tract  from 
the  interior  of  the  kidneys 
to  the  meatus  urinarius,  or 
orifice  of  the  urethra;  it 
also  Ihies  the  vagina, 
uterus,  and  Fallopian 
(uterine)  tubes  in  the  fe- 
males. A  study  of  Figs. 
91  and  92  will  make  this 
plain. 

Structure.  —  A  mucous 
membrane  is  composed  of 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue 
called  the  corium,  which 
is  bounded  toward  the  free 
surface  bv  a  basement 
membrane  and  covered  by 
a  layer  of  epithelium.  Be- 
neath the  corium  we  usu- 
allv  find  a  thin  laver  of 
muscular  tissue  called  the 
muscularis  mucosa?.  From 
the  above,  it  will  be  seen 

'  Named  after  Kustaehius,  a 
famous  amitomist. 
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(Gerrish.) 
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that,  starting  at  the  free  surface,  the  order  of  the  tissues  is  as 
follows :  — 

(1)  Epithelium. 

(2)  Basement  membrane. 

(3)  Corium. 

(4)  Muscularis  mucosae. 

(1)  The  epithelium  is  the  most  constant  part  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  being  continued  over  certain  regions  to  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  membrane  cannot  be  traced.     It  may  be  scaly 


FiQ.  91.  —  Diagram    of   the    Female    Genito-urinary    Mucous    Membrane, 
SHOWING  Continuity  of  all  its  Parts.     (Gerrish.) 

and  stratified,  as  in  the  throat,  columnar,  as  in  the  intestine,  or 
ciliated,  as  in  the  respiratory  tract. 

(2)  The  basement  membrane  consists  of  a  layer  of  flattened 
cells,  and  is  really  part  of  the  corium. 

(3)  The  coritun  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  composed  of  either 
areolar  or  Ijinphoid  connective  tissue.  It  is  generally  much 
thicker  than  in  serous  or  synovial  membranes,  and  varies  much 
in  structure  in  different  parts. 

(4)  The  muscularis  mucosae  consists,  as  previously  stated, 
of  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  tissue. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  attached  to  the  parts  beneath  them 
by  areolar  tissue,  here  named  **  submucous,"  and  which  differs 
greatly  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  consistency  in  different  parts. 
The  connection  is  in  some  cases  close  and  firm,  as  in  the  cavitv 
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of  the  nose.  In  other  instances,  especially  in  cavities  subject  to 
frequent  variations  in  capacity,  Hke  the  oesophagus  and  the  stomach, 
it  is  lax;  and  when  the  cavity  is  narrowed  by  contraction  of  its  . 
outer  coats,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds,  or  rugee, 
which  disappear  again  when  the  cavity  is  distended.  But  in 
certain  parts  the  mucous  membrane  forms  permanent  folds  that 
cannot  be  effaced,  and  which  project  conspicuously  into  the  cavity 
which  it  lines.  The  best-marked  example  of  these  folds  is  seen 
in  the  small  intestiiie, 
where  thej'  are  called 
valmda  amnirerttes'  (cir- 
cular folds),  and  which 
are  doubtless  provided 
for  increasing  the 
amount  of  absorbing 
surface  for  the  products 
of  digestion.  In  some 
locations  the  free  surface 
of  mucous  membrane 
contains  minute  glands, 
or  it  is  covered  with 
papillie,  villi,  or  cilia. 
Papi'tltr. —  The  papillte 
.  are  best  seen  on  the 
tongue;  they  are  small 
processes  of  the  corium. 


LL  118  Pabts.     (Gerriah.) 


mostly  of  a  c'onical  shape,  containing  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
and  covered  with  epithelium. 

]'illi.  ^The  villi  are  most  fully  developed  on  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  small  intestine.  They  are  little  projections  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  covered  with  epithelium,  containing  blood-vessels  and 
lacteals,  and  are  favorably  arranged  for  absorbing  nutritive 
matters  from  the  intestines. 

Cilia.  —  For  description  nf  cilia  see  page  '2S. 

Function  of  mucous  membranes.  —  The  function  of  mucous 
membranes  is  (1)  protect  ion,  (2)  support  of  blood-vessels  and 
Ijinphatics,  (3)  to  furnish  a  large  amount  of  surface  for  absorption. 

(1)   It   protects    by    forming  a  lining   or  inside   skin   for    all 
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the  passages  that  communicate  with  the  exterior.  These 
passajires  are  subject  to  the  contact  of  foreign  substances,  which 
.are  introduced  into  the  body,  and  waste  materials,  which  are 
expelled  from  the  body.  The  mucus  which  it  secretes  is  a  thicker 
and  more  sticky  fluid  than  either  serum  or  synovia,  and  by  coating 
the  surface  lessens  the  (xjssibility  of  irritation  from  food,  waste 
materials,  or  secreted  substances.  The  cilia  of  the  respiratory 
tract  also  assist  in  the  function  of  protection, 
The\  keep  up  an  incessant  motion,  and  thus 
carrj  mucus  toward  the  outlet  of  these  pas- 
sages Dust  and  foreign  materials  usually' 
become  entangled  in  the  mucus  and  are 
forced  out  with  it, 

(2)  The  redness  of  mucous  membranes  is 
due  to  their  abundant  supply  of  blood.  The 
small  blood-\esscls  which  convey  blood  to 
the  mucous  membranes  divide  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  and  send  smaller  branches 
mto  the  curium,  where  they  form  a  network 
of  capillaries  ju.st  umler  the  basement  mem- 
brane. The  IjTnphatics  also  form  networks 
m  the  corium,  and  communicate  with  larger 
Nessels  in  the  submucous  tissue  below, 

(:j)  The   mwiifications  of    mucous    mem- 
brane, such  as  the  valvula?  ctmniventes,  pa- 
pillte.  and  villi,  are  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
,sing  the  surface  for  absorption,  and  also  to  enable  it  to 
carry  more  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

CUTANEOUS  MEMBR.\NE 
By  this  term  is  indicated  the  membrane  which  covers  the  boily 
and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  skin.  It  is  a  complex  structure, 
and  has  several  functions  in  addition  to  serving  as  a  protective 
covering  for  the  deeper  tissues  lying  beneath  it.  It  will  be  more 
fully  considered  under  the  heading  of  Elimination. 


polumnar  opitbelium 
b,  b.  cttpillary  Detwork 
d,  Iw-teal  vewct. 


G  LANDS 
A  gland  is  a  secreting  organ,  or  an  organ  which  abstracts  from  the 
blood  certain  materials  and  makes  of  them  a  new  substance. 
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The  simplest  form  of  a.  gland  may  consist  of  just  one  cell,  such 
as  the  goblet  cells,'  or  may  be  a  mere  depression  on  the  surface  of 
a  membrane,  or  a  complex  organ  like  the  liver.  No  matter 
what  the  size  or  shape  may  be.  all  glands  have  three  essential 
characteriaticH :  (1)  epithelial  cells  which  are  the  active  .secreting 
agents,  (2)  a  liberal  IjIoihI  supply  from  which  the  material  for  the 
secretion  is  drawn,  (3)  they  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  secretion  is  their  response  to  stimulation,  just  as 
contraction  is  the  response  of  a  muscle.  The  usual  arrangement  is 
for  the  cells  to  cover  the  free  surface  of  a  basement  membrane, 
a  dense  network  of  capillaries  to  be  spread  upon  its  under  surface, 
and  ner\e  fibrils  to  form  a  network  in  contact  with  the  c-ells. 


the  Hurfatsj :  B.  enltirgpmput  by  diviiuon  :  C,  pulsrcpment  liy  d 

DHtJnn  of  B  and  C:  E.  a  raoemoeo  gland ;  F.  devdcfpinciit  of  method  of  E .   O.  a 

duele  tube  intricately  coUpiJ.      (GcrtiBh.) 

In  order  to  economize  space  and  to  provide  a  more  extensive 
secrethig  surface,  the  membrane  is  generally  increased  by  dipping 
down  and  forming  variously  shaped  recesses. 

Classification.  —  The  secreting   glands   are   of  three  kinds ;  — 

1.  Simple. 

2.  Compound. 
'A.  Ductless. 

1.  Simple  glands.  —  The  simple  glands  are  generally  tubular  or 
saccular  cavities,  which  open  upon  the  surface  by  a  single  duct. 
They  are  named  simple  tubular,  or  saccular  glands.  Sometimes 
the  tube  is  so  long  that  it  coils  upon  itself,  as  in  the  sweat  glands 
of  the  skin.     These  are  named  simple  convoluted  tubular  glands. 

2.  Compound  glands.  —  In  the  compound  glands  the  cavities 
are  subdividcfi  into  smaller  tubular  or  saceular  cavities,  opening 
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by  small  ducts  into  the  main  duct,  which  pours  the  secretion 
upon  the  surface.  If  composed  of  many  tubes,  either  straight  or 
convoluted,  they  are  called  compound  tubular  glands ;  if  composed 
of  groups  of  small  sacs,  they  are  called  racemose  glands. 

3.  Ductless  glands.  —  This  term  is  applied  to  a  collection  of 
glandular  structures  that  possess  no  ducts.  Whatever  secretion 
or  excretion  they  produce  is  discharged  into  the  blood,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  way  .of  the  lymphatics. 

SECRETION 

A  new  substance,  the  product  of  a  gland,  elaborated  from 
the  blood  by  cell  action,  and  intended  for  use  in  the  body  is  called 
a  secretion. 

For  purposes  of  study  we  may  divide  the  secretions  into  two 

groups : — 

(1)  External  secretions. 

(2)  Internal  secretions. 

External  secretions.  —  This  term  is  used  to  designate  those 
secretions  of  glandular  tissues  which  are  carried  to  their  destina- 
tion by  a  duct.  All  of  the  digestive  juices  —  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
pancreatic  juice,  bile,  and  intestinal  juice  —  are  examples  of  ex- 
ternal secretions,  because  they  are  carried  off  from  the  respective 
glands  in  which  they  are  formed  by  means  of  ducts. 

Function.  —  The  function  of  the  external  secretions  is  dealt  with 
in  connection  with  the  organs  which  produce  them. 

Internal  secretions.  —  This  term  is  used  to  designate  those 
secretions  of  glandular  tissues  which  are  not  carried  off  to  the 
exterior  by  a  duct,  but  instead  are  discharged  into  the  blood  or 
lymph.  The  conception  is  that  probably  all  the  ductless  glands 
form  secretions  which  have  a  profound  influence  on  nutritive 
changes  in  the  body.  Such  secretions  are  called  internal  secre- 
tions. It  has  also  been  shown  that  not  only  the  ductless  glands, 
but  some  at  least  of  the  typical  glands  provided  with  ducts,  may 
give  rise  to  internal  secretions.  For  example,  the  pancreas  forms 
the  pancreatic  juice  and  discharges  it  by  means  of  a  duct  into  the 
small  intestine.  In  addition,  it  is  believed  that  the  pancreas  forms 
an  internal  secretion  which  passes  into  the  blood. 

Function.  —  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  internal 


secretions  from  the  blotKl  or  Ijinpli,  the  precise  nature  of  their 
composition  or  function  is  not  known,  beyond  the  fact  that  moat 
of  them  are  essential  to  metabolism  and  they  contain  chemical 
substances  called  hormones.  The  term  hormone  is  suggestive, 
because  it  means  messenger  and  is  applied  to  a  substance  which 
is  produced  in  one  organ  and  on  being  carried  by  the  blood  to  an- 
other organ  stimulates  this  latter  to  functional  activity. 

Excretion.  —  An  excretion  resembles  a  secretion,  except  that 
whereas  the  secretion  is  intended  for  use  in  the  body,  the  excretion 
is  generally  formed  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body.  It  therefore 
follows  that  all  excretions  are  first  secretions,  and  some  substances 
are  made  use  of  before  they  are  eliminatetl.  For  instance,  bile 
serves  several  purposes  before  it  is  eliminated,  so  that  it  is  first 
a  secretion  and  then  an  excretion.  I'rine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  secretion,  but  is  formed  only  to  be  eliminated. 


Consist  of 
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SUMMARY 

Any  thin  expansion  of  tissue. 
An  enveloping  or  lining  tissue. 

1.  Serous  membranes. 

2.  Synovial  membranes. 

3.  Mucous  membranes. 

4.  Cutaneous  membranes. 

1.  EndothelimH  —  a  single  layer  of  flat  cells. 

2.  Corium  —  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue, 
lining  closed  cavities  or  passages  thai  do  uot  communicate 
with  the  exterior.     They  are  moistened  by  serum. 

Pleurie — ^i;over  the  lungs 
and  line  the  chest. 

Pericardium— covers 
the  heart  and  lines  the 
outer  fibrous  pericar- 
Seroua  membranes  proper        dium. 

Peritoneum  ^covers  the 
abdominal  and  the 
top  of  some  o(  the  pel- 
Three  Clssaes  vie  organs,  lines  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

Lining  membrane  of  the  I  ni  ^  i 


vascular  system 


'  Lymphatics. 
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Function  —  Protection 


1.  Furnishes  a  cover  or  lining. 
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Consist  of 


'  Back  of  eye  —  capsule 

of  Tenon. 
Lining  membrane  of  the 
cavity  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

Viscera. 
Vascular 
system. 
Certain  cav- 
ities. 
2.  Furnishes  a  secretion  —  serum  —  which 
acts  as  a  lubricant. 

1.  Imperfect  layer  of  irregularly  shaped  cells. 
Layer  of  fibrous  tissue. 

{ Articular  synovial  membranes  |  Surrouiid  cavities  of 

I     movable  jomts. 
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Three  Classes  < 


Vaginal  8yno%'ial  membranes    /  Form    sheaths    for 

I     tendons. 


Bursal  synovial  membranes 
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'  Sacs  interposed  be- 
tween   two    sur- 
faces which  move 
upon  each  other. 
'  Joints. 
Tendons. 
Sacs  be- 
tween 
muscles 
and  bones. 
Furnishes    a    secretion  —  synovia  —  which 
acts  as  a  lubricant. 

'  Found  —  Uning  passages  that  communicate  with  the  exterior  and  are 
protected  by  mucus. 

'  Alimentary  canal. 
Air-passages. 

Cavities    communicating    with 
both  alimentary  canal  and  air- 
passages. 
{  Urinary  tract. 
1  Generative  organs. 
{ Stratified. 

1.  Epithelium         j  Columnar. 

i  Ciliated. 

2.  Basement  membrane,  a  layer  of  flat  cells. 

Areolar  tissue,  or 
Lymplioid  tissue. 


Gastro-pulmonary 


Two  Divisions  < 


Genito-urinary 


Consist  of 


3.  Cerium 
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4.  Muscularis   mucosae  —  thin   layer   of   muscular 
tissue. 

pug«- temporary  folds   f^^^'^^"'- 

Valvulffi  comiiventes  —  permanent  folds  of  mucous 

membrane   found   in   small 
intestine. 
Papillae  —  conical  processes  of  mucous  membrane 
best   seen   on   tongue.     Contain   blood- 
vessels and  nerves. 
Villi  —  tiny  thread-like  projections  of  the  mucous 

membrane  of  small  intestine. 
Cilia  —  hair-like  processes. 

{Inside  skin. 
Secretion  of  mucus. 
Action  of  cilia. 
Support  —  for  network  of  blood-vessels. 
Absorption  —  Various    modifications    increase    the 

surface. 

Definition  —  Glands  are  organs  that  form  secretions. 

A  single  cell,  or  many  cells  arranged  in  various  ways. 

'  Epithelial  cells. 


Function 


Structure 


Essentials 


Classification 


1.  Simple  —  one  duct 


A  liberal  blood-supply. 
Intimate     connection   with 

nervous  system. 
Tubular  —  tube  shape. 
Saccular  —  sac  shape. 
Convoluted   tubular — long 

tube  coiled  upon  itself. 

(  Compound  tubular  —  many 

2.  Compound -rnany        ^^^^^ 

^^  ^  I  Racemose  —  many  sacs. 

3.  Ductless  —  no  duct 

Definition  —  Secretions  are  substances  elaborated  from  the  blood  by 

the  glands.    They  are  intended  to  perform  some  office  in  the  body. 

External  secretions  —  are  substances  formed  by  the 

simple  and  compound  glands  and  discharged  by 

means  of  a  duct. 

Internal  secretions  —  are  substances  formed  by  any 

kind  of  gland  and  discharged  into  the  blood  or 

lymph. 

External  secretions  —  studied  later. 

-.  ,        ,  ,.         f  Essential  to  metabolism. 

Internal  secretions   <  ,^^.      i  .    »  ru 

I  Stmmlate  by  means  of  hormones. 

Excretion  —  a  secretion  which  is  eliminated. 


Classification 


Function 
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TABLE  OF  SECRETIONS  AND  EXCRETIONS 


Secretion 


Mucus 


Serous 

secretion 
Tears 
Saliva 

Gastric 

juice 
Pancreatic 

juice 
Succus 

entericus 
BUe 


SBCRBTINa  OrQANS 


Milk 
Sebum 

Sweat 


Vaginal 
Urine 


Mucous  cells  of 
mucous  mem- 
brane 

Serous  mem- 
branes 

Lacrimal  glands 

Salivary  glands 

Stomach 
Pancreas 
Intestines 
Liver 


Reaction 


Mammary  glands 
Sebaceous  glands 

of  the  skin 
Sweat-glands   of 

skin 

Vagina 
Kidneys 


Alkaline 

Alkaline 

Alkaline 
Alkaline 

Acid 

Alkaline 

Alkaline 

Alkaline 


Alkaline 
AlkaUne 

Acid 


Acid 
Acid 


Main  Purpose 


Lubricant  and  diluent. 


Lubricant  and  diluent. 

To  moisten  the  conjunctiva. 
To  moisten  food  and  digest  car- 
bohydrates. 
To  digest  proteins. 

To  digest  proteins,  fats,  and 

carbohydrates. 
To  dilute  the  chyme. 

Part  of  the  bile  is  used  in  diges- 
tion and  reabsorbed.  Part  is 
a  true  excretion  (bile  pig- 
ments). 

Food. 

To  oil  the  skin. 

Elimination  of  water,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  urea.  Helps  to 
regulate  body-temperature. 

Lubricant,  moistening  and  pro- 
tection. 

Elimination  of  water  and  urea. 


CHAITEU  IX 

VASCULAB   SYSTEM;    THE  BLOOD   ANB   LYMPH 

It  is  helpful  to  remember  that  the  body  consists  of  an  enormous 
number  of  infiividual  cells,  and  that  each  cell  must  be  supplied 
with  materials  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  activities,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  must  have  the  waste  materials  that  are  the  result  of 
its  activities  removed.  Many  cells  are  far  from  the  source 
of  supplies  and  the  organs  of  elimination ;  hence  the  need  of  a 
mediimi  to  distribute  supplies  and  collect  waste,  and  the  need  of  a 
system  so  that  the  distribution  will  be  orderly  and  systematic. 
These  two  needs  are  met  by  the  vascular  system,  the  divisions  of 
which  may  be  outlined  as  follows :  — 


Circulating  fluids  | 


(Blood 

„       ,     „  ,  I  Lymph. 

Vascular  System  {  ,  „,      V  i 

I  lilood  vascular 
I '  I  Lymph  vascular. 

THE   BLOOD 

Characteristics.  —  The  most  striking  external  feature  of  the 
blood  is  its  well-known  color,  which  is  bright  red,  approaching  to 
scarlet  in  the  arteries,  but  of  a  dark  red  or  crimson  tint  in  the  veins. 

It  is  a  somewhat  sticky  liquid,  a  little  heavier  than  water ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.055.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  a  saltish 
taste,  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction  when  tested  with  litmus,  and  a 
temperature  of  about  100°  F.  (37.8°  C). 

Quantity  of  blood.  ^The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the 
body  is  estimated  to  be  about  3V  "f  the  body  weight.  This  pro- 
portion was  formerly  said  to  be  about  ^31  but  later  experiments 
seem  to  place  the  figure  at  ^.  This,  in  an  individual  weighing 
160  pounds,  would  weigh  about  8  pounds,  or  measure  4  quarts. 

Functions  of  the  blood.  —  Blood  is  commonly  spoken  of   as 
the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  body.     This  is  quite  correct,  but  it  is 
more  than  a  nutritive  ftuiil,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
list  of  its  more  important  functions :  — 
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(1)  It  carries  to  the  tissues  water  and  the  nutritive  substances 
resulting  from  digestion.  These  are  required  by  each  individual 
cell  in  order  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  metabolic  processes. 

(2)  It  carries  to  the  tissues  oxygen,  absorbed  from  the  air 
in  the  lungs.  Every  individual  cell  requires  oxygen,  in  order  to 
provide  heat  and  energy. 

(3)  It  carries  from  the  tissues  various  waste  products.  These 
are  not  only  useless,  but  poisonous,  and  must  be  eliminated  by  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin. 

(4)  It  serves  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  certain 
secretions.  The  presence  of  these  secretions  promotes  oxidation 
and  metabolism. 

(5)  It  aids  in  equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Blood 
passing  through  a  tissue  which  is  undergoing  lively  metabolism 
will  have  a  higher  temperature  when  it  leaves  than  it  had  when  it 
entered.  This  extra  temperature  will  be  lost  in  passing  through 
a  tissue  that  is  not  so  active.  In  this  way  an  average  temperature 
is  maintained. 

(6)  It  aids  in  protecting  the  body  from  infections. 
Composition  of  the  blood.  —  Seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the 

blood  appears  opaque  and  homogeneous;  but  when  examined 
with  a  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute,  solid  particles 
called  corpuscles,  floating  in  a  transparent,  slightly  yellowish  fluid 
called  plasma, 

'  Rod  or  erythrocytes. 
'  Corpuscles  <  White  or  leucocjrtos. 
.  Blood  plates. 
r  Water,  €0  %. 
Blood  {  Proteins. 

Extractives. 

Inorganic  salts. 

Gases. 

Enzvnies. 

Internal  secretions. 
I  Immune  bodies. 

Red  corpuscles.  —  The  red  corpuscles  are  circular  biconcave 
disks,  with  rounded  edges.  The  average  size  is  ^^Vir  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'^ 
(0.008  mm.)  in  diameter,  and  about  yg  Jxto  (0.002  mm.)  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Because  of  their  extremelv  small  size,  the  red  cor- 
puscles  do  not  appear  red  when  viewed  singly  with  a  microscope. 


Plasma 
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but  merely  of  a  reddish  yellow  tinge,  or  yellowish  green  in  venous 
blood.  It  13  only  when  great  numbers  of  them  are  gathered 
together  that  a  distinct  red  color  is  produced- 

Authorities  differ  regarding  the  structure  of  the  red  corpuscles. 
Some  describe  them  as  consisting  of  a  colorless  filmy,  elastic  frame- 
work infiltrated  in  all  parts  by  a  red  coloring  matter  termed 
hi^moglobin,  which  contains  a  small  amount  of  iron.  Others 
describe  them  as  consisting  of  a  colorless  elastic  envelope  enclosing 
a  solution  of  hiemoglobin.  In  either  case  it  is  correct  to  consider 
them  as  packets  of  htemoglobin  moving  passively  at  the  mercy  of 
the  blood  current.  They  have  no  nuclei,  are  soft,  flexible,  and 
elastic,  so  that  they  readily  squeeze  through  apertures  and  passages 
narrower  than  their  own  diameters,  and  immediately  resume  their 
proper  shape. 

Function  of  the  red  corpuscles.  —  The  red  corpuscles,  or  erj-th- 
rocytes.  by  virtue  of  the  hiemoglobin  which  the,\'  contain,  are 
emphatically  oxygen  carriers.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  the  lungs  the 
htemoglobin  betomes  fullj-  charged  with  detachable  oxygen  and 
is  known  as  oxj'hffmoglobin.  The  red  corpuscles  carry  this 
oxj'hfiemoglobin  to  the  tissues,  where  it  gives  up  the  loosely  en- 
gaged oxj'gen.  It  is  then  known  as  reduced  hemoglobin  and  is 
ready  to  be  carried  to  the  lungs  for  a  fresh  supply.  The  color  of 
the  blood  is  dependent  upon  this  combination  of  the  hsemoglobin 
with  oxygen ;  when  the  haemoglobin  has  its  full  complement  of 
oxj-gen,  the  blood  has  a  bright  red  hue ;  when  the  amount  is  de- 
creased, it  changes  to  a  dark  crimson  hue.  The  scarlet  blood  is 
usually  found  in  the  arteries,  and  is  called  arterial ;  the  dark 
crimson  in  the  veins,  and  is  called  venous  blood. 

Life  cycle  of  the  red  corpuscles.  —  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  red  corpuscles,  like  all  the  cells  of  the  bod\',  have  a 
definite  term  of  existence,  then  disintegrate  and  are  replaced  by 
other  corpuscles.  They  originate  in  the  red  marrow  of  the  bones, 
but  in  case  of  special  need,  as  after  the  loss  of  a  large  number  by 
hemorrhage,  they  can  be  formed  in  other  organs,  especially  the 
spleen.  Before  being  forced  into  the  blood  stream  they  lose  their 
nuclei,  and  this  suggests  that  they  do  not  live  a  great  while  in  the 
circulation.  Ked  corpuscles  in  various  stages  of  disintegration 
have  been  found  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen  and  IjTnph  nodes. 
Some  authorities  consider  that  their  destruction  takes  place  in 
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these  organs,  but  others  consider  that  it  takes  place  in  the  blood 
in  any  part  of  the  system. 

Number  of  red  corpuscles.  —  ITie  average  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles in  II  cubic  millimetre  of  healthy  blood  is  given  as  5,0(X),000 
for  men  anil  4,500,(XH)  for  women,  Even  in  health  this  number 
varies  and  in  disease  it  may  be  greatly  reduced.  An  increase  in 
temperature  hastens  the  destruction  of  red  corpuscles,  and  in  this 
way  causes  a  reduction  in  number.  The  condition  known  as 
anemia  may  be  due  to  a  diminished  number  of  red  corpuscles,  which 
means  a  diminished  supply  of  oxj'gen,  and  a  consequent  inter- 
ference with  the  processes  of  metabolism. 

White  corpuscles.  —  The  white  corpuscles  are  masses  of  proto- 
plasm containing  a  nucleus,  sometimes  even  two  or  three  nuclei, 
and  they  have  no  cell  wall.  Their  form  is  very  various,  but  when 
they  are  carried  along  in  the  blood  current,  or  when  the  blood  is 
first  drawn,  they  are  rounded  or  spheroidal.  Measured  in  this 
condition,  they  are  about  j-jVu  "f  an  inch  (0.010  mm.)  in  diameter. 
The  white  corpuscle  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  free  animal 
cell. 

Number  of  white  corpuscles.  —  The  average  number  of  white 
corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  healthy  blood  is  from  7000  to 
9000,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  white  to  5(K)  or  600  red.  A  marked 
increase  in  number  is  designated  as  levcocytnsis,  a  marked  decrease 
as  leucopenia.  Under  various  normal  conditions,  such  aa  digestion, 
exercise,  or  cold  baths,  leucocj'tosis  occurs.  It  also  occurs  under 
abnormal  conditions,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  variations  under 
pathological  conditions  is  an  important  aid  in  diagnosis. 

Varieties  of  white  corpuscles.  —  At  least  five  ^'arieties  have 
been  studied  and  described.  Thej'  are  classified  under  two  main 
groups : — 

(1)  Irfucocytes. 

(2)  L;'mphocj"tes, 

The  most  marked  difference  is  in  the  nuclei  and  in  the  amount 
of  araccboid  movement  exhibited.  The  difference  is  said  to  be 
due  solely  to  the  age  of  the  corpuscle  —  the  IjTnphocj'te  being  the 
more  recently  formed,  and  in  time  will  change  into  a  leucocjle. 
Each  of  these  groups  may  be  subdivided  into  two  or  more 
subgroups,  and  some  authorities  hold  that  each  variety  has  some 
special  function,  but  this  has  not  been  proven. 


Amceboid  movements.  —  One  distinctive  property  of  white 
blood  corpuscles  is  their  power  of  making  amceboid  movements, 
which  enables  them  to  change  their  form  and  escape  through  the 
walls  of  the  blood  capillaries  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  This 
property  has  earned  for  them  the  title  of  wandering  celii,  and  the 
process  is  spoken  of  as  migration.  It  occurs  under  normal  condi- 
tions, but  is  vastly  accelerated  under  pathological  conditions. 

Function  of  the  white  corpuscles.  —  It  is  definitely  known  that 
they  act  (1)  as  protective  agents,  (2)  aid  in  the  absorption  of  fats 
and  proteins  from  the  intestines,  and  (3)  assist  in  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood. 

Their  function  of  protection  is  verj-  important,  and  is  accom- 
plished in  two  ways :  -— 

(a)  Py  forming  certain  substances  culiet^l  bacteriolysins,  which 
when  imbibed  by  bacteria  kills  them ;  (b)  by  virtue  of  their  amce- 
boid movements  they  can  creep  around  bacteria,  envelop  them 
with  their  own  substance,  and  so  put  them  inside  themselves. 
This  process  is  called  phagocytosis,  and  has  earned  for  them  the 
name  of  phagocytes. 

Opsonins.  —  This  is  a  name  given  to  chemical  substances  found 
in  blood  plasma.  The  function  of  an  opsonin '  is  to  prepare  certain 
disease  germs  for  destruction  and  absorption  by  the  white  a>r- 
puscles  of  the  blood.  The  phagocj-tic  properties  of  the  leucocj'tes 
become  especially  developed  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  opsonins. 

Inflammation.  —  When  any  of  the  tissues  become  inflamed 
either  as  the  result  of  injury  or  infection,  the  first  effect  is  irritation, 
followed  by  an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  part.  If  the  irri- 
tation continues  or  is  severe,  the  flow  of  hlwxl  begins  to  slacken, 
and  a  a)nditiun  of  stasis  or  engorgement  results.  The  wJiite 
cori)uscles  become  particularly  active  and  migrate  into  the  Infected 
tissues  in  large  numbers.  Some  of  the  blood  plasma  exudes,  and  a 
small  number  of  red  corpuscles  are  forced  tlirough  the  capillary 
walls.*  This  general  condition  is  described  as  inflammation,  and 
the  symptoms  of  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling  are  due,  (1)  to 
the  increased  supply  of  blood,  (2)  to  the  engor^ment  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  (3)  to  the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  tissues,  which  is 


'  Prom  opmi'no.  I  prepare  food  (or, 
■This  pasaive  ability  o[  red  carpu 
«>11k1  diapmlrjiU. 


1  piiBS  throuBh  the  rapillar 
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spoken  of  as  inflammatory  exudate.  Under  these  conditions  a 
death  struggle  between  the  leucocytes  and  bacteria  takes  place. 
If  the  leucoc>i:es  are  victorious,  they  not  only  kill  the  bacteria  but 
remove  every  vestige  of  the  struggle,  and  find  their  way  back  to 
the  blood.  If  the  bacteria  are  victorious,  and  suppuration  ensues, 
the  leucocytes  become  pus  corpuscles.  Also,  in  the  case  of  a 
wound,  the  leucocytes,  by  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  movements, 
escape  from  the  blood-vessels,  accumulate  in  the  region  of  the 
wound,  and  act  as  barriers  against  infection. 

Life  cycle  of  the  white  corpuscles.  —  It  is  presumed  that  the 
white  corpuscles  like  all  other  cells  have  a  definite  term  of  existence. 
We  do  not  know  the  length  of  this  term,  or  where  they  are  de- 
stroyed, except  that  large  numbers  are  lost  in  the  battle  waged 
against  bacteria,  others  by  hemorrhage,  and  others  may  be  con- 
verted into  granulation  tissue.  These  lost  leucocytes  are  replaced 
by  new  leucocytes  which  result  from  the  division  of  former  leuco- 
cytes. This  division  usually  takes  place  in  the  lymph  nodes  and 
the  spleen. 

Differences  between  white  and  red  corpuscles.  — 

(1)  White  blood-cells  are  larger  than  red  corpuscles,  but  normally 
are  present  in  smaller  numbers. 

(2)  They  have  no  pigment  or  haemoglobin,  hence  are  colorless. 

(3)  On  account  of  the  property  of  amoeboid  movement  their 
shape  varies. 

(4)  They  always  have  a  nucleus,  sometimes  two  or  three  nuclei. 

(5)  There  are  five  varieties  that  differ  in  microscopical  structure 
and  possibly  in  function. 

(6)  During  circulation  they  keep  close  to  and  even  seem  to 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  while  the  red  corpuscles  keep 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

(7)  By  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  movement  they  escape  through 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  are  found  in  the  tissue  spaces. 
They  are  also  found  in  IvTnph,  chyle,  and  pus. 

(8)  The  functions  of  the  white  blood-cells  are  quite  different 
from  the  red  corpuscles. 

Blood-plates.  —  They  are  small,  pale  yellow,  or  colorless  disks 
of  which  little  is  known.  They  vary  in  size  and  shape,  but  are 
always  smaller  than  the  red  corpuscles.  It  is  not  decided  whether 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  independent  cells  or  as  fragments 
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of  disintegrated  cells.  The  number  is  usually  about  ^  the  number 
of  red  corpuscles. 

Function.  —  When  the  blood  leaves  the  blood-vessels  and  comes 
in  contact  with  foreign  matter,  the  blood-plates  and  some  of  the 
white  corpuscles  disintegrate  and  give  rise  to  a  substance  called 
prothrombin.  This  is  acted  upon  by  substances  in  the  blood 
plasma  and  converted  into  thrombin,  which  is  one  of  the  essentials 
for  the  formation  of  a  clot. 

Plasma.  —  The  plasma  of  the  blood  is  of  a  clear,  slightly  yel- 
lowish color.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  water  charged  with 
nutritive  matter  derived  from  our  food,  and  waste  matter  derived 
from  the  tissues.  In  other  words,  it  consists  of  water  holding  in 
solution  or  suspension :  — 

r  Seruni-albumin. 

I  Para-globulin  or  serum-globulin. 

I  Fibrinogen. 

Sugars. 

Fats. 

Lecithin 

Cholesterin 

Urea 

Uric  acid 

Hippuric  acid 

Crcatin 


Proteins . 


Extractives 


Represent  waste  products. 


Inorganic  Salts 


Chlorides 
Sulphates 
Phosphates 
Carbonates 


(Sodium. 
Calcium. 
Magnesium. 


r  Oxygen. 
Gases      .     .     .     .  <  Nitrogen. 

I  Carbon  Dioxide. 
Enzymes 
Internal  Secretions 

( Opsonins. 
Immune  Bodies       <  Antitoxins. 

I  Antibacterial  substances. 

Proteins.  —  There  are  many  indications  which  support  the 
belief  that  the  actual  number  of  individual  proteins  is  much  greater 
than  the  usual  three  mentioned  in  our  list.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  substances,  and  of  the  particular  value  of  each  one  in  the 
system  is  limited. 
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Serum-albumin  belongs  to  the  group  of  albumins  of  which  white 
of  egg  is  a  member  and  holds  the  first  place  in  regard  to  nutrition. 
It  represents  the  protein  portion  of  our  food  supply  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  necessary  for  the  daily  nourishment 
and  renovation  of  the  tissues.  In  this  process  it  undergoes  a 
variety  of  transformations,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  the  struc- 
tural characteristics  of  the  tissues  which  it  supplies. 

Para-globulin  ^  belongs  to  the  class  of  globulins.  The  origin 
and  function  are  undecided.  It  may  be  a  source  of  nitrogenous 
food,  and  assists  in  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

The  serum-albumin  and  para-globulin  occur  in  about  equal  quan- 
tities. 

Fibrinogen  belongs  to  the  class  of  globulins,  and  is  the  sub- 
stance which  produces  the  fibrin  of  coagulated  blood.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  fluid  condition,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  solidifies  when  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  circulation. 
Though  it  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  blood,  it  occurs  in 
very  small  quantities. 

Extractives.  —  Extractives  are  substances  other  than  proteins 
that  may  be  extracted  from  dried  blood  by  special  methods. 

Sugar  in  the  form  of  glucose  is  present  under  normal  condi- 
tions in  the  amount  of  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent.  A  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  sugar  may  follow  the  ingestion  of  a  large 
quantity. 

Fat  is  found  in  the  plasma  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
sugar.  It  is  much  more  subject  to  variation,  rising  notably 
after  a  meal  in  which  there  was  much  fat. 

Waste  products  found  in  the  plasma  represent  the  end  products 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  our  food.  Due  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  kidneys  and  supplementary  organs  of  excretion  they  occur 
in  very  small  quantities. 

Salts, — The  salts  found  in  the  blood  amount  to  about  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  solids.  They  are  derived  from  the  food  and  from  the 
chemical  reactions  going  on  in  the  body.  The  most  abundant  is 
sodium  chloride. 

Gases.  —  Oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide  gas  are  found 
in  the  blood.     Carbon  dioxide  is  the  result  of  oxidation  in  the 

*  Albumins  and  globulins  give  the  same  general  tests  ;  they  are  both  coagulated 
by  heat,  and  the  chief  differenoo  is  in  their  solubilities. 
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tissues,  and  is  found  in  both  arterial  and  venous  blood,  but  the 
quantity  is  greater  in  venous  blowi. 

Enzymes. — An  enzyme  is  a  substance  produced  by  living  cells 
and  is  capable  of  effecting  chemical  change  without  itself  undergo- 
ing alteration  in  the  process.  Each  enzyme  has  a  definite  action  at 
a  suitable  temperature,  and  will  only  work  in  a  medium  of  definite 
reaction,  either  acid  or  alkaline.  Furtlier  the  prtxiucts  of  tlie 
action  must  be  removed.  Five  enz\'mes  have  been  found  in  the 
blood. 

Internal  secretions.  —  The  blood  serves  as  a  medium  to  carry 
internal  secretions.     (See  page  I3G.) 

Immune  bodies.  —  In  addition  to  the  phagocytes  and  opsonins, 
the  blood  has  been  found  to  contain  various  other  protective  sub- 
stances, which  are  described  as  antibodies.  Just  how  they  are 
formed,  and  whether  they  are  a  natural  constituent  of  the  bloo<l, 
or  whether  they  are  developed  only  during  an  attack  of  disease, 
are  undecided  questions.  The  antibodies,  like  the  enzymes,  are 
specific  in  their  action,  that  is,  each  variety  will  act  against  only 
one  form  of  bacterium  or  toxin ;  for  in.stancc  the  antibo<ly  for 
typhoid  is  of  no  service  against  pneumonia. 

THE  CLOTTING  OF  BLOOD 

Blood  when  drawn  from  the  blood-vessels  of  a  living  body  is 
perfectly  fluid.  In  a  short  time  it  becomes  viscid,  and  this  vis- 
cidity increases  rapidly  until  the  whole  mass  of  blood  becomes  a 


Clottbd  Blood,  bhowinq  the  Wholh 

APTEH  Twelve   Hocks,  showing  thb 

Clot  C'onthactkd  and   Floating  is 

im.) 

THE  Fluio  Serdm.      IDftltOIl,) 

complete  jelly.  If  the  blood  in  this  jelly  stage  be  left  untouched 
in  a  glass  vessel,  a  few  drops  of  an  almost  colorless  fluid  soon  make 
their  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  jelly.     Increasing  in  number 
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and  running  together,  the  drops  after  a  while  form  a  superficial 
layer  of  pale  straw-colored  fluid.  Later  on,  similar  layers  of  the 
same  fluid  are  seen  at  the  sides,  and  finally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jelly,  which,  shrunk  to  a  smaller  size  and  of  firmer  consistency, 
now  forms  a  clot,  floating  in  a  liquid.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  clot  is  generally  slightly  concave.  If  a  portion  of  the  clot 
be  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  net- 
work of  fine  fibrils,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  entangled  the  red 
and  some  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The  fibrils  are 
composed  of  the  fibrin ;  and  the  liquid  in  which  the  clot  is  sus- 
pended is  blood  minus  corpuscles  and  fibrin,  and  is  called  serum. 
The  relation  between  plasma  and  serum  is  shown  in  the  following 

scheme :  — 

Serum 


Blood  I  ]  Fibrin 

I  Corpuscles 


Clot 


The  formation  of  insoluble  fibrin  from  soluble  fibrinogen  is  an 
instance  of  enzyme  action  and  is  comparable  to  the  clotting  of 
milk  under  the  influence  of  rennin.  When  blood  leaves  the  vessels, 
the  blood-plates  and  some  of  the  white  corpuscles  undergo  prompt 
disintegration,  and  give  rise  to  a  substance  called  prothrombin, 
which  is  acted  upon  by  the  calcium  salts  of  the  plasma  and  con- 
verted into  thrombin.  It  is  this  substance  called  thrombin  which 
acts  upon  the  fibrinogen  and  converts  it  into  fibrin. 

Value  of  clotting.  —  This  property  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance in  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage.  The  clot  formed  closes 
the  openings  of  wounded  vessels,  and  the  procedures  used  to  check 
hemorrhage  are  directed  toward  hastening  the  formation  of  a  clot, 
and  stimulating  the  blood-vessels  to  contract  so  that  a  smaller- 
sized  clot  will  be  sufficient. 

The  coagulability  of  the  blood  differs  in  different  individuals, 
and  in  rare  cases  is  so  slight  that  the  most  trivial  operation  involv- 
ing hemorrhage  is  attended  with  great  danger.  This  condition 
is  known  as  hemorrhagic  diathesis  or  hemophilia,  and  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  fibrinogen  or  of  calcium  salts. 

Conditions  affecting  clotting.  —  Clotting  is  hastened  by :  — 

(1)  A  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  body,  110-120°  F. 

(2)  Contact  with  any  rough  surface. 

(3)  Contact  with  any  foreign  substance,  such  as  gauze. 
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(4)  Injury  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

(5)  Rest. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  tlie  first  four  conditions  hasten  the 
disintegration  of  blood-plates  and  white  corpust-Ies,  and  conse- 
quently the  formation  of  thrombin  and  of  a  clot.  Many  standard 
text-books  include  agilation  instead  of  rest.  If  blood  is  contained 
in  a  vessel,  agitatloti  of  it  does  hasten  the  process  of  clotting  in 
the  same  way  that  the  first  ftiiir  conditions  do.  If,  however,  we 
consider  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the  open  end  of  an  injured 
vessel,  we  keep  the  part  at  rest,  because  agitation  might  dislodge 
the  clot  after  it  had  formed. 

Clotting  is  hindered  by ;  — 

(1)  A  very  low  temperature.  Cold  hinders  the  formation  of  a 
clot  but  is  often  used  to  check  hemorrhage,  because  it  stimulates 
the  blood-vessels  to  contract, 

(2)  Contact  with  living  tissues,  especially  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

(3)  The  addition  of  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  neutral  salts,  oil 
or  other  viscid  substances,  certain  organic  ferments,  or  a  large 
quantity  of  water. 

(4)  Absence  of  calcium  salts. 

(5)  Absence  of  fibrinogen. 

(6)  Removal  of  fibrin.  If  fresh  blood,  before  it  has  time  to 
clot,  be  whipped  with  a  bundle  of  twigs,  the  fibrin  will  form  on 
the  twigs,  and  if  the  whipping  of  the  blood  be  continued  until 
after  the  fibrin  has  been  deposited  on  the  twigs,  the  blood  left  in 
the  ves.sel  will  be  found  lo  have  lost  the  power  of  clotting.  Such 
blowl  \»  called  defibrinated. 

Why  blood  does  not  clot  within  the  blood-vessels.  —  Fortunately 
blofxl  rarely  clots  within  the  blocKi- vessels  during  life.  Why  it 
does  not  is  not  known,  but  two  theories  are  advanced  to  account 
for  it. 

(1)  Circulating  blood  does  not  contain  thrombin  because  the 
blood-plates  and  white  corpuscles  do  not  disintegrate  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  allow  for  the  formation  of  it. 

(2)  Circulating  blood  does  contain  some  thrombin,  but  it 
also  contains  a  substance  called  antithrombin  which  is  secreted 
by  the  lining  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  Antithrombin 
neutralizes  or  prevents  the  activity  of  thrombin. 
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btravascutar  clotting.  —  It  is  well  known  that  clots  occasionally 
form  within  the  blnoii-vessels.     The  most  frequent  cauaes  are :  — 

(1)  When  the  internal  coat  of  a  blood-vessel  is  injured,  as  for 
instance  by  a  hgatiire,  the  endothelial  cells  are  altered  and  may 
act  as  a  foreign  substance.  If  in  addition  there  is  a  stasis  of 
bloiHi  at  this  point,  disintegration  of  the  blood-plates  and  white 
corpuscles  may  result  in  the  formation  of  thrombin  and  a  elot. 

(2)  Any  foreign  material,  even  air,  that  is  introduced  into  the 
blood  and  not  absorbed  may  stimulate  the  formation  of  thrombin 
and  a  clot. 

Thrombus  and  embolus.  —  A  clot  which  forms  inside  a  blood- 
vessel is  called  a  thrombus.  A  thrombus  may  be  broken  up  and 
disappear,  but  the  danger  is  that  it  may  be  carried  to  some  point 
in  an  important  vessel  where  it  acts  as  a  wcilge,  blocks  circulation, 
and  may  cause  Instant  death.  A  thrombuw  that  becomes  disltHlged 
from  its  place  of  frirni(iti<m  is  called  an  pniholus. 

Regeneration  of  the  blood  after  hemorrhage.  —  A  large  portion 
of  the  total  amount  of  blooil  in  the  body  may  be  lost  suddenly  by 
hemorrhage  without  producing  a  fatal  result.  It  is  probable 
that  a  healthy  individual  may  recover  from  the  loss  of  as  much  as 
three  per  cent  of  the  body  weight,  provided  the  lost  blood  is  at  once 
replaced  by  a  solution  having  the  same  decree  of  concentration. 
and  containing  one  or  more  of  the  important  salts  of  the  blood. 
Physiological  saline  solution,  i.e.,  sodium  chloride  0,7  to  0.9  per  cent, 
fulfills  these  conditions,  and  is  usually  introduced  directly  into  a 
vein.  This  operation  is  called  intra cenojis  htfttsion,  and  the  bene- 
fits deriveil  from  it  are :  — 

(1)  The  heart-beat  is  increased,  because  it  must  make  stronger 
contractions  to  propel  the  extra  fluid. 

(2)  The  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  sufficiently  increased 
to  maintain  normal  conditions  of  pressure  and  velocity. 

(.3)  The  red  corpuscles  are  kept  in  rapid  circulation  and  thus 
loss  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues  is  prevented. 

(4)  The  tissue  cells  are  provided  with  water  and  thus  protected 
from  the  bad  effects  that  would  follow  the  withdrawal  of  water. 

Plasma  is  regenerated  with  some  rapidity  but  it  may  take 
daj's  or  even  weeks  before  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles 
and  the  hsemoglobin  gets  back  to  normal. 


LYMPH 
Lymph  is  a  pale,  straw-coiored  liquid  that  bathes  all  the  tissue- 
spaces  of  the  body.  It  is  slightly  alkaline,  has  u  salty  taste,  and 
no  odor.  When  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  con- 
sist of  a  clear  liquid  with  white  corpuscles  floating  in  it.  In  com- 
position it  resembles  the  blood,  the  essential  differences  being :  — ■ 


flu»» 

LiKra 

Specific  gravity  about  1.055 

S|jedfic  gravity  about  1.015 

Contains  red  corpuscles 

Dot's  not  contain  red  corpuscles 

ContMna  white  corpuBCles 

Does  contain  white  corpuscles 

Contains  blood-plates 

Does  nut  contain  blood-plates 

A  high  content  of  proteins 

A  low  content  of  proteins 

A  low  content  of  waste  products 

A  higlier   content   of   waste   prod- 

ucts, particularly  carbon  dioxide 

and  urea 

Konnallv  —  clots  quickly  and  firmly 

Clots   slowly  and    does    not   form 

a  fimi  clot 

Sources  of  lymph.  —  During  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  tliin-walled  capillaries,  the  plasma  is  forced  to  transude  into 
such  spaces  as  exist  between  the  cells  of  the  tissues.  In  addition 
to  this  transudation  it  is  necessary  to  assume  an  active  secretory 
process  on  the  part  of  the  endothelial  cells  composing  the  capillary 
walls.  This  plasma  plus  the  leucocj-tcs  that  have  left  the  vessels 
by  migration  make  up  the  lymph  proper.  Besides  the  lymph 
proper,  the  l.vmph  that  fills  the  lactcals  of  the  intestinal  villi  ab- 
sorbs some  of  the  products  of  digestion,  especially  the  fats. 

This  [Kirtion  of  the  Ij-mph  that  has  absorbed  the  fats  is  milky  in 
appearance,  and  is  called  chyle.  The  Ijinph,  broadly  speak- 
ing, is  dilute  bloofi  minus  its  red  corpuscles.  The  chyle  is  lymph 
plus  a  very  large  quantity  of  minutely  divided  fat. 

Functions  of  the  lymph.  —  The  lymph  bathes  all  portions  of  the 
body  not  reached  b\-  tlie  blood.  Hence  the  lymph  conveys  the 
nutrient  ingredients  of  the  blood  to  all  cells  not  directly  bathed  by 
the  blood.  It  delivers  to  the  cells  the  material  each  cell  needs  to 
maintain  its  functional  activity,  and  picks  up  and  returns  to  tlie 
blood  the  products  of  this  activity,  which  products  may  be  simple 
waste,  or  matters  capable  of  being  made  use  of  by  some  other 
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tissue.  There  is  thus  a  continual  interchange  going  on  between 
the  blood  and  the  lymph.  This  interchange  is  effected  in  two 
ways :  — 

(1)  By  dialysis,  — The  l>Tnph  becomes  altered  by  the  metabolic 
changes  of  the  tissues  which  it  bathes,  and  we  have  two  different 
fluids,  separated  by  the  moist  membrane  which  fonns  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels,  —  the  lymph  in  the  tissues  outside  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries  and  the  blood  inside  the  capillary  walls.  Some  of 
the  constituents  of  the  lymph  pass  into  the  blood,  while  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  pass  into  the  lymph,  by  the  process 
of  dialysis.^ 

These  constituents,  which,  as  we  cannot  too  often  emphasize,  are 
products  resulting  from  the  activity  of  the  tissues,  are  carried  away 
by  the  blood  to  other  tissues,  which  will  either  make  use  of  them, 
or,  as  in  the  kidneys,  take  them  up  to  make  excretory  fluids, 
and  so  remove  them. 

(2)  By  osmosis,  —  The  blood,  on  account  of  the  higher  pressure, 
loses  more  liquid  to  the  lymph  than  it  receives  back  by  the  process 
of  osmosis.  This  excess  lymph  gathers  up  the  waste  materials 
of  the  cells  surrounding  the  lymph  spaces  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  lymphatics  pours  this  waste  into  the  blood,  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  kidneys. 

In  consequence  of  the  different  wants  and  wastes  of  different 
tissues  at  different  times,  both  the  lymph  and  blood  must  vary  in 
composition  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  But  the  loss  and  gain 
is  so  fairly  balanced  that  the  average  composition  is  pretty  con- 
stantly maintained. 

The  chyle,  or  lymph  of  digestion,  absorbs  nutrient  materials 
(mostly  fat)  from  the  intestines  and  pours  this  food  into  the  blood 
current,  to  be  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

*  See  page  12. 
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Vascular  System 


Circulating 
Fluids 

Systems 


Blood 


Ck)lor 


Description 


Functions 


SUMMARY 

I  Blood. 
I  Lymph. 

f  Blood  vascular. 
I  Lymph  vascular. 

f  Bright  red  in  arteries. 
I  Dark  red  in  veins. 
Stickv  fluid. 

Specific  gravity,  about  1.055. 
Alkaline    reaction    when    tested    with 

litmus. 
Temperature,  100°  F. 
Peculiar  odor.    Salty  taste. 
^  of  the  body  weight. 

f  Carries  water  and  nutritive  substances 

to  the  tissues. 
Carries  oxygen  to  the  tissues. 
Carries  waste  products  from  the  tissues 

to  the  organs  of  elimination. 
Serves  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission 

of  secretions. 
Aids    in    protecting    the    body    from 

infections. 
,  Aids  in  equalizing  temperature. 

'  Corpuscles  (  Red  or  erythrocytes, 

(minute,  solid  <  White  or  leucocytes, 
particles)         I  Blood-plates. 


Composition  < 


Plasma , 
transparent, 
slightly  yel- 
lowish fluid 


'  Water,  90  %. 
Proteins. 
Extractives. 
Inorganic  salts. 
Gases. 
Enzymes. 
Immune  bodies. 


Red 
Corpuscles 


Description 


Function 


Biconcave     f  ^^^^  in.  in  diameter. 

disks        I  tiVttj  in.  in  thickness. 
Packets  of  hamogloblin. 
Have  no  nuclei. 
.  Soft,  flexible,  and  elastic. 

(Oxygen  carriers. 
Color   due   to   oxygen  in  combination 
With  haemoglobin. 
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Life  Cycle 


Red 
Corpuscles 


f  Originate  in  red  marrow  of  bones. 
Lose  their  nuclei  before  being  forced  into  cir- 
culation. 

{Blood  stream. 
Spleen. 
Lymph  nodes. 


Number 


Cubic     milli- 
of 


5,000,000  for  men. 


4,500,000  for  women. 


Description  < 


Number 


White 
Coipuscles 


Varieties 


Functions 


Life  Cycle 


meter 
blood 
Pathological  conditions  may  cause  decrease. 

'  Masses  of  protoplasm. 
Nucleus  (sometimes    two    or 

three  nuclei). 
No  cell  wall. 
Round    or    spheroidal    when 

circulating  in  blood. 
^  Th(s  in.  in  diameter. 


Animal  cell 


Cubic    milli- 
meter     of  ^ 
blood 


Lymphocytes 


Leucocytes 


{ 7000  to  9000. 
1  white  to  500  or  600  red. 
Marked     increase    =  leucocy- 

tosis. 
Marked  decrease  =»  leucopenia. 

(a)  Small  and  mononuclear. 
(6)  Large  and  mononuclear. 

(a)  Transition  forms. 

(6)  Polynuclear  —  fonn  60  to 
75  %  of  bulk  of  white 
corpuscles.  Eosinophiles  are 
a  subgroup  of  this  variety. 

(c)  Mast  cells  —  exist  in  small 
numbers. 


'       p  .       [  (a)  Form  Bacteriohjsins. 

<  (6)  Devour  bacteria  =  vhagocy- 
agents  .    • 

2.  Aid  in  absorption  of  fats  and  proteins. 

3.  Assist  in  coagulation  of  blood. 

'  New  leucocytes  formed  in  lymph   nodes   and 

spleen. 

'  (1)  Battles  against  bacteria. 

^T      1        1    ^  .       (2)  Hemorrhage. 
Nmnbers  lost  m  <  „,.   .^         x-         r  i 

(3)  formation   of    granula- 

lation  tissue. 
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'  Irritation  resulting  from  injury  or  infection. 
Engorgement  of  blood-vessels. 
Migration  of  white  blood-cells. 
Diapedesis  of  red  blood-cells. 
Exudation  of  plasma. 


Inflammation  • 


Diflferences 
between 
white  and 
red 
corpuscles 


Blood-plates 


Symptoms    < 


Result 


r  Pain. 

Heat. 

Redness. 
.  Swelling. 

(a)  Resolution  —  White  blood-cells  eat  up 
Bacteria,  clear  up  debris,  and  return 
to  blood. 
(6)  Suppuration  —  Bacteria  destroy  white 
blood-cells  and  tissue  cells,  and  form 
pus. 

'  Plasma. 
Red  corpuscles. 
White  corpuscles. 
Tissue  cells. 


(c)   Pus  consists  of 


f  dead. 


Bacteria  ,  |.  . 

llivmg. 

Toxins     produced    by 

bacteria. 


( 1.  Size  and  number. 

2.  Color. 

3.  Property  of  amoeboid  movement  and  shape. 

4.  Nucleus  or  nuclei. 

5.  Varieties. 

6.  Location  during  circulation. 

7.  Migration.     Found  in  other  fluids. 
^  8.  Functions. 

'  Pale  yellow  or  colorless  disks. 
.  Size  and  shape  various ;  always  smaller  than 

^  red  corpuscles  and  about  ^  the  number  of 

red. 
Function         Stimulates  formation  of  thrombin. 
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1 

Water,  90  %. 


Plasma 


Proteiiis 


Serum-albumin  represents  the  protein  portion  of 

our  food  supply. 
Para-globulin  assists  in  coagulation  of  blood. 
Fibrinogen    produces    the    fibrin    of    coagulated 

blood. 


Extractives 


Sugar 

Fats 

Lecithin 
Cholesterin 
Urea 
Uric  acid 
Hippuric  acid 
.  Creatin 


{Normally  present  0.1  %  to  0.2  %. 
May  be  increased  after  ingestion 
of  large  amount, 
f  Derived  from  food. 
I  Amount  subject  to  wide  variations. 


Represent  waste  products,  result 
of  oxidation  of  food.  Nor- 
mally present  in  small  quantities. 


Inorganic 
Salts 


Chlorides 
Sulphates 
Phosphates 
Carbonates 


{Sodium 
Calcium 
Magnesium 


Derived  from 
our  food,  and 
also  result 
from  chemical 
reactions  in 
our  bodies. 

About  1  %  of 
solids. 


Gases 


Enzymes 


Five  in  blood 


'  Oxygen  obtained  from  air. 
Nitrogen  obtained  from  air. 

Carbon  dioxide   result    of   oxidation.     Found   in 
both  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

Organic  ferments  that  affect  chemical  changes, 
and  remain  unchanged  themselves. 
'  An  amylol>i;ic. 
A  glycolytic. 
A  lipolytic. 
A  proteolytic. 
,  A  coagulating. 
Internal 

Secretions  —  See  Chapter  VIII. 

Opsonins  —  Chemical    substances    that    prepare 

disease  gcmis  for  absorption  and  destruction 

by  phagocytes. 
Antitoxins  —  Chemical      substances     that     act 

against  toxins. 
Antibodies  —  Chemical      substances      that     act 

against  bacteria  or  protozoa. 


Immune 
Bodies 
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Clottmg 


Description 


Clot 


Process 


r  Water. 
Scrum        <  Mineral  salts. 

I  Albumin. 

f  Fibrin  formed  from  fibrinogen. 

\  Corpuscles,  red  and  white. 
White  corpuscles  and  blood- 
plates  disintegrate,  and  give 
rise  to  prothrombin.  Fro- 
th ombin  is  acted  upon  by 
calcium  salts  and  forms 
thrombin.  Thrombin  acts  as 
ferment  or  enzyine. 

Value Checks  hemorrhage. 

Hemophilia  .  .  Lack  of  coagulability  of  the  blood. 

A  temperature  higher  than  that  of  body, 

110-120°  F. 
Contact  with  any  rough  surface. 
Contact  with  foreign  substances. 
Injury  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
Rest. 


Hastened  by  * 


Hindered  by  < 


Theories  to 
account  for 
rare  occur- 
rence 


Intravascular 
Clotting 


< 


Causes 


Thrombus 


Embolus . 


'  A  very  low  temperature. 
Contact    with    living    tissues,    especially 

blood-vessels. 
Addition  of  acids,  alkalies,  neutral   salts, 

oils,  ferments,  water. 
Absence  of  calcium  salts. 
Absence  of  fibrinogen. 
Removal  of  fibrin.     (Defibrinated  blood.) 

1.  Circulating  blood  does  not  contain 
thrombin. 

2.  Circulating  blood  docjs  contain  throm- 
bin, but  it  is  counteracted  by  anti- 
thrombin. 

(Injury  to  internal  coat  of  blood-vessels. 
Any  foreign  material  that  will  stimulate 
clotting. 

.  Name  given  to  clot  which  forms  inside 

vessel. 
.  A  thrombus  that   has  become  dislodged 

from  place  of  formation. 


Regeneration 
of  blood  after 
hemorrhage 


If  immediate  ill  effects  are  counteracted  by  intravenous 
infusion,  plasma  is  regenerated  rapidly,  red  corpuscles 
in  comparatively  short  time. 
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Intravenous 
Infusion 


Benefits 


Lymph 


Description. 


Sources. 


Function 


•      •      •     ■ 


Definition  ....  Injection   of  physiological  saline  solu- 
tion directly  into  vein. 

1.  Heart  stimulant. 

2.  Increases  volume  of  circulating  blood. 

3.  Red  corpuscles  kept  circulating,  and 
oxygen  supply  kept  up  as  far  as 
possible. 

^  4.  Cells  provided  with  water. 

Pale  straw-colored  liquid. 

Alkaline     reaction    when    tested    with 

litmus. 
Salty  taste.    No  odor. 
Consists    of    blood    plasma    plus    leu- 

.  cocytes. 
Specific  gravity  about  1.015. 
Contains  a  low  content  of  proteins. 
Contains    a    high    content    of    wast^ 

products. 
Clots   slowly,    does   not   form   a    firm 

clot. 

'  Transudation  through  thin-walled  capil- 
laries. 
Active    secretory    process   on    part    of 
endothelial  cells. 

'  Lymph  acts  as  middleman  between  the 

blood  and  the  tissues. 
Carries    nourishment    from    blood    to 

tissues. 
Carries  waste  from  tissues  to  blood. 

T^        J     X  /  1-  Dialysis. 

I  Dependent  upon  (  ^   ^^^^^^ 

Chyle Lymph  plus  nutrient  material,  mostly 

fats. 


CnAPTER   X 


THE  BLOOD  VASCULAR  SYSTEM,  AND    THE  LYMPH    VASCULAR 
SYSTEM 

BLOOD  VASCULAR  SYSTEM 

The  blood  is  the  internal  medium  on  whicli  the  tissues  live. 
It  is  carried  through  the  body  by  branched  tubes  nnmed 
blood-vessels.  It  is  driven  along  these  tubes  by  the  action  of  the 
heart,  which  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  vascular  system.  One  set  of  vessels  —  the  arteries  —  conducts 
the  bluod  out  from  the  heart  and  distributes  it  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  whilst  other  vessels  —  the  veins  —  bring  it 
back  to  the  heart  again.  The  blood  from  the  arteries  gets  into  the 
vein.s  by  passing  through  a  network  of  fine  tubes  which  connect 
the  two,  and  which  are  named,  on  account  of  their  small  size,  the 
capillary  (i.e.  hair-like)  vessels. 


Blood  Vascular 
System 


Heart, 
Arteries 
CapilUrieB. 
Veins  —  small 


small  arteries  are  named  arterioles. 
are  named  venules, 


We  shall  see  that  the  structure  of  these  several  parts  is  adapted 
to  their  respective  uses. 

HEART 

The  heart  is  a  hollow,  muscular  organ,  situated  in  the  thorax 
between  the  lungs,  behind  the  sternum,  and  above  the  central 
depression  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  closed 
fist,  shaped  like  a  blunt  cone,  and  so  suspended  by  the  great 
vessels  that  the  broader  end  or  base  is  directed  upward,  back- 
ward, and  to  the  right.  The  pointed  end  or  apex  points  down- 
ward, forward,  and  to  the  left.  The  impulse  of  the  heart 
against  the  chest  wall  is  felt  in  the  space  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs,  a  little  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  left  nipple. 


Flu.  07.  — HtAUT  in  «i'(u  (Dalton,  in.Flint.  "On  the  Heart  )  a  b  e.  d.  r. 
rihe  ;  1.  3,  S,  4,  fi,  inCercoatiil  Hpaceti ;  vortiptd  line.  mndiMi  line.  (riaii(,k',  nupur- 
firisi  cardiiK-  region ;   X  aa  the  fourtb  rib,  nipple. 

As  placed  in  the  body,  it  has  a  very  oblique  position,  and  the  right 
side  is  ahnost  in  front  of 
the  left. 

Myocardium.  -  The 
main  substance  of  the 
heart  is  composed  of  mus- 
cular tissue  and  is  called 
myocardium.  (See  |>age 
91.) 

Tile  arranjjement  of  the 
fibres  is  very  intricate; 
they  run  transversely, 
longitudinally,  obliquely, 
and  in  the  apex  take  a 
spiral  turn  or  twi.^t.  Be- 
tween the  muscle  fibres  is 
a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
stitial tissue,  with  nu- 
merous blood-vessels  and 
lymphatics,  and,  in  some 
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parts,  nerves  and  ganglia.  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  fat,  collected  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  beneath  the 
pericardium. 

Pericardium.  —  The  heart  is  covered  by  a  membranous  sac 
called  the  pericardium   (around  the  heart.)     It  consists  of  two 


parts:   (1)  an  external  fibrous  portion,  and  (2)  an  internal,  serous 
portion, 

(I)  The  external  fibrous  pericardium  is  composed  of  white 
fibrous  tissue,  ami  is  attached  by  its  upper  surface  to  the  large 
blood-vessels  which  emerge  from  the  heart.  Tt  covers  these  ves.sel3 
for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  V-iS  mm.)  and  blends  with  their 
Hhesths.  The  lower  border  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  front  surface  is  attached  to  the  sternum  by  mean?  of 
fibrous  bands. 
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(2)  The  internal  or   serous   portion  of  the   pericardium  is  a 
completely  closed  sac ;   it  envelops  the  heart  and  lines  the  fibrous 
pericardium.     The  heart,  however,  is  not  within  the  cavity  of 
the  closed  sac.     (See  Fig.    100.)     That    portion   of   the   serous 
pericardium     which    lines 
and  is  closely  adherent  to 
the  heart  is  called  the  vis- 
ceral   portion    (rwciis    or- 
gan) ;   the  remaining  part 
of  the  serous  pericardium, 
namely,   that   which   lines 
the  fibrous  pericardium,  is 
Fia.  100.  —  DiAORAu  or  Heart  and  Sb-    known  as  the  parietal  p<»r- 

ROUB  PekIcardIOI.      In  A.  heart  and  pericnr-  .-         ,  ■  11 ,         a>L 

diunilyiDgsBpsratply.      luB,  poriCardiumlyiDg  tion  (panC3,  a  Wall).        IhC 

aroundhenrt.     H.  heart ;  P.  C.  pericardial  cav-  cavjty  of   the  SCFOUS  peri- 
ily;    P.P.   panetol   poctmn  of    pencardium ;  •  "^ 

v.p.  visceral  portioD.  cardium  Contains   a  small 

quantity  of  serous  liquid. 
Its  contiguous  or  opposed  surfaces  are  lined  by  endothelium  and 
are  very  smooth  and  p<»lished. 

As  the  opposing  surfaces,  owing  to  the  constant  contractions 
of  the  heart,  are  continually  sliding  one  upon  the  other,  they  are 
admirably  constructed  to  protect  the  heart  from  any  loss  of  power 
by  friction. 

Endocardium.  —  The  interior  of  the  heart  is  lined  hy  a  delicate, 
smooth  membrane,  called  the  endocardium.  This  pavement 
membrane  (endothelium)  lines  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  is 
continued  into  the  blood-vessels,  forming  their  innermost  coat- 

The  cavities  of  the  heart.  —  The  heart  is  divided  from  the  base 
to  the  apex,  by  a  fixed  partition,  into  a  right  and  left  half,  fre- 
quently called  right  and  left  heart.  The  two  sides  of  the  heart  have 
no  communication  with  each  other  after  birth.  The  right  always 
contains  venous,  and  the  left  side  arterial,  blood.  Each  half  is 
subdivided  into  two  cavities,  the  upper,  called  auricle  (atrium) ; 
the  lower,  ventricle  (ventriculum).  If  we  examine  these  cavities, 
we  notice  that  the  muscular  walls  of  the  auricles  are  much  thinner 
than  those  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
thicker  than  that  of  the  right.  This  difference  in  bulk  is  to  be 
accountecl  for.  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  by  the  greater  amount  of 
work  the  ventricles,  as  compared  with  the  auricles,  have  to  do. 
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These  cavities  communicate  with  one  another  by  means  of 
constricted  openings,  the  auriciilo-vcntriciilar  orifices,  which  are 
strengthened  !)>'  fibrous  rings  anri  protected  by  valves. 

Important  orifices   of  the   heart.  —  Eight    large   blood-vessels 
are  directly  connected  with  the  heart,  hence  there  are  eight  orifices 


(Gerrwh,) 


plus  the  two  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  making  a  total  of 
ten. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  -superior  and  inferior  vena 
cava  empty  into  the  auricle,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  leaves  the 
ventricle. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  four  pulmonary  veins  empty  into 
the  auricle,  and  the  aorta  leaves  the  ventricle.  There  are  some 
smaller  openings  to  receive  blood  directly  from  the  heart  sub- 
stance, and  before  birth  there  is  an  opening  between  the  right  and 


left  auricle  called  the  foramen  ovale.     Normally  this  closes  as  soon 

as  the  infant  breathes. 

Valves  of  the  heart.  —  The  auriculo-ventriciilar  (irifices  and  the 

upeiitngs    into    the    aorta 

ami  piihiionarj'  arterj'  are 

guardtnl  t>,V  valves. 

The  tricuspid  valve.  — 
Tiie  valve  guarding  the 
right  auriculo-veutriculiir 
opening  is  composed  of 
three  irregular-shaped 

flaps,  or  cusps,  and  hence 
is  named  tricuspici,  The 
flaps  are  mainly  formed  of 
fibrous  tissue  covered  by 
endocardium.  At  their  bases  they  are  continuous  with  one  an- 
other, and  form  a  ring-shaped  membrane  around  the  margin  of 
tlie  auricular  opening :  their  pointed  ends  are  directed  downward, 
and  are  attacheil  by  cords,  the  chordae  tendinese,  to  little  muscu- 
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lar  pillars,  the  papillary  muscles,  pro\ided  in  the  interior  of  the 
ventricles  for  this  purpose. 

The  bicuspid  valve.  —  The  valve  guarding  the  left  auricular 
opening  consists  nf  only  two  flaps  or  cusps,  and  is  named  the  bi- 
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cuspid,  or  mitral  valve.  It  is  attached  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  triscuspiil  valve,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  structure,  except 
that  it  is  much  stronger  and  thicker  in  all  its  parts. 

Function.  —  These  valves  oppose  no  obstacie  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood  from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles  because  the  free 
edges  of  the  flaps  are  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  bloo<!  current ; 
but  any  flow  forced  backward  gets  behind  the  flaps  of  the  valve 
(between  the  flap  and  the  wall  of  the  ventricle),  and  drives  the 
flaps  backward  and  upward,  until,  meeting  at  their  edges,  they 


unite  and  form  a  complete  transverse  partition  between  the  ven- 
tricle and  auricle.  Being  retained  by  the  chordse  tendinete,  the 
expanded  flaps  of  the  valve  resist  any  pressure  of  the  blood  which 
might  otherwise  fore*  them  back  to  open  into  the  auricle ;  the 
papillary  muscles,  alsi>,  to  wliich  the  chordee  tendinete  are  attached, 
I'ontract  and  shorten  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  keep  them  taut. 
Semilonar  valves.  —  The  valves  between  tlie  ventricles  and 
arteries  are  callwl  the  semilunar  valves  (aortic  and  pulmonary). 
These  valves  consist  of  three  half-mnon-shaped  pockets,  each 
pocket  being  attached  by  its  convex  border  to  the  inside  of  the 
artery  where  it  joins  the  ventricle,  while  its  other  border  projects 
Into  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  Small  nodular  bodies,  called  the 
corpora  Arantii.  are  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  free  eflge  of  each 
piickel. 
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Function.  —  These  valves  offer  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
blood  from  the  heart  Into  the  arteries,  as  the  free  borders  project 
mto  the  arteries,  but  they  form  a  complete  harrier  to  the  passage 
of  blood  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  case  each  pocket 
becomes  filled  with  blood,  and  the  free  borders  are  floated  out  and 
distended  so  that  they  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel.  The 
corpora  AraiiUi  assist  in  the  closure  of  these  valves  and  help  to 
make  the  barrier  perfect. 

The  orifices  of  the  heart  which  serve  for  openings  into  veins 
are  not  protected  by  valves,  with  the  possible  exi'eption  of  the 
opening  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  which  is  partly  covered  by  a 
membrane  known  as  the  Eustachian  valve. 

Blood  Supply.  —  Just  after  the  aorta  leaves  the  left  ventricle  it 
gives  off  two  small  branches,  called  the  right  and  left  coronary 
arteries.  They  encircle  the  heart  like  a  crown,  hence  their  name. 
They  supply  the  substance  of  the  heart  with  blood,  as  the  blood 
contained  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart  only  nourishes  the 
pericardium. 

Nerve  supply.  —  The  heart  is  supplied  (1)  by  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerves  from  the  central  nervous  system  and  (2)  from  the  sympa- 
thetic system.  Stimulation  of  the  pneumo-gastric  fibres  slows  the 
action  of  the  heart.  They  are  therefore  known  as  cardiac  inhibi- 
tors. Stimulation  of  the  sj-mpathetic  fibres  increases  the  force  of 
the  heart  beat,  therefore  they  are  known  as  cardiac  accelerators. 

ARTERIES 
These  are  hollow  ves.sel3  that  lead  from  the  heart  and  arc  com- 
posed of  three  coats ;  — 

1.  A  smooth  endotheli&l  lining. 

2.  A  middle  coat  of  fibrous  elastic  tissue  with  muscle  fibres 
interlaced  and  circularly  disposed  around  \es3el. 

3.  An  outer,  dense,  fibrous  coat  with  fibres  arranged  longitudi- 
nally. 

1.  The  inner  lining  or  endothelium  is  contiimous  with  the 
endocardium  which  lines  the  heart.  It  furnishes  a  smooth,  slippery 
surface  over  which  the  blood  can  flow  without  any  friction. 

2.  By  virtue  of  the  structure  of  the  middle  coat,  the  arteries 
are  lK»th  contractile  and  elastic.  It  is  thicker  and  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  elastic  tissue  in  the  large  arteries.     In  the  smaller 
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arteries  it  is  thinner  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  muscular 
tissue.  The  proper  functioning  of  the  arteries  depends  upon 
their  elasticity  and  contractility  and  may  be  demonstrated  by 
the  following  example :  — 

If  we  tie  a  piece  of  a  large  artery  at  oue  end  and  inject  fluid 
into  the  other  end,  the  artery  swells  out  to  a  very  great  extent, 
but  will  return  at  once 
to  its  former  size  when 
the  fluid  is  let  out. 
This  great  elasticity  of 
the  arteries  adapts  them 
for  recei\'ing  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  blood 
thrown  into  them  at 
each  contraction  of  the 
heart. 

3.  The  strength  of  an 
artery  depends  largely  upon  the  outer  fibrous  coat ;   it  is  far  less 
easily  cut  or  torn  than  the  other  coats,  and  it  serves  to  resist  un- 
due expansion  of  the  \'essel. 

ITie  arteries  do  not  collapse  when  empty,  and  when  an  artery  is 
severed  the  orifice  remains  open.  The  muscular  coat,  however, 
contracts  somewhat  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  opening,  and  the 
elastic  fibres  cause  the  artery  to  retract  a  little  within  its  sheath, 
so  as  to  diminish  its  calibre  and  permit  a  blomWot  to  plug  the 
orifice.  This  property  of  the  severed  artery  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  arrest  of  liemorrhage. 

Blood  and  nerve  supply  of  the  arteries.  —  The  blood  which 
flows  through  the  arteries  nourishes  only  the  inner  coat.  The 
middle  and  outer  coats  are  supplied  with  arteries,  capillaries,  and 
veins,  called  vasa  vasorum,  or  bl(»od-\'essels  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  muscular  tissue  found  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries  is  supplied 
with  nerves  chiefly  from  the  sympathetic  sjstem.  These  nerves 
are  called  vasomotor,  and  are  divided  into  two  sets,  (1)  vaso- 
constrictor, and  (2)  vaso-dilator. 

Stimulation  of  one  set  of  these  nerves  {vaso-constrictor)  causes 
contraction  of  the  muscle-fibres  and  constriction  of  the  arteries; 
stimulation  of  a  second  set  (vaso-dilator)  causes  a  relaxation  of 
the  muscle-fibres,  and  dilatation  of  the  arteries.     The  widening 
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and  narrowing  of  the  arteries  not  only  affects  the-local  circulation  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  but  the  amount  of  resistance  they  o[)- 
pose  to  the  arterial  impulse  also  influences  in  some  degree  the 
character  of  the  heart-beat.  The  term  **  tone  of  the  arteries  "  is 
used  to  express  the  normal  degree  of  contracture  of  the  arterial 
walls. 

Sheaths  of  the  arteries.  —  The  greater  number  of  the  arteries 
are  accompanied  by  a  nerve  and  one  or  two  veins  and  surrounded 
by  a  sheath  of  connective  tissue,  which  helps  to  support  and  hold 
these  structures  in  position. 

Size  of  the  arteries.  —  The  largest  arteries  in  the  body,  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  measure  about  one  inch  (28  mm.)  in 
diameter,  at  their  connection  with  the  heart.  These  arteries 
give  off  branches,  which  divide  and  subdivide  into  smaller  branches. 
A  branch  of  an  artery  is  always  less  than  the  trunk  from  which  it 
springs,  hence  the  arteries  grow  smaller  as  they  subdivide,  and 
gradually  lose  their  characteristic  structure.  The  smallest  arte- 
ries are  called  arterioles,  and  at  their  distal  ends,  where  only  the 
internal  coat  remains,  the  capillaries  begin. 


CAPILLARIES 

The  capillaries  are  exceedingly  minute  vessels  which  average 
about  jij^fxf  of  an  inch  (0.0125  mm.)  in  diameter.     They  connect 

the  arterioles  with  the  venules  (smallest 
veins),  thus  receiving  the  blood  from 
the  arterioles  and  carrying  it  to  the 
venules. 

Structure.  —  The  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries are  formed  entirelv  of  one  layer 
of  simple  endothelium  composed  of  flat- 
tened cells  joined  edge  to  edge  by 
cement  substance,  and  continuous  with 
the  layer  which  lines  the  arteries  and 
veins. 

Distribution.  —  The  capillaries  com- 
municate freely  with  one  another  and 
form  interlacing  networks  of  variable 
form  and  size  in  the  different  tissues.  All  the  tissues,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cartilages,  hair,  nails,  cuticle,  and  cornea  of  the 


Fig.  106.  —  Fine  Capil- 
laries FROM  THE  Mesentery, 
(Collins.) 
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eye,'  are  traversed  by  these  networks  of  capillarT.'  vessels.  Their 
diameter  is  so  small  that  the  blood-corpuscles  must  pass  through 
them  in  single  file  and  very  frequently  the  cori>use!e  is  bigger  than 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  and  has  to  be  squeezed  to  enable  it  tu  pass 
thmuph.  In  many  parts  they  lie  -so  closely  together  that  a  pin'3 
point  cannot  be  inserted  between  them.  They  are  most  abundant, 
and  form  the  finest  networks,  in  those  organs  where  the  blood  is 
needed  for  other  purposes  than  local  nutrition,  such  as,  for  example, 
secretion  or  absorption. 

Function.  In  the  glandular  organs  the  capillaries  supply  the 
substances  requisite  for  secretion ;  in  the  alimentary  canal  they 
take  up  some  of  the  elements  of  digested  food ;  in  the  lungs  they 
absorb  oxygen  and  give  up  carbon  dioxide;  in  the  kidneys  they 
discharge  the  waste  products  collected  from  other  parts ;  all  the 
time,  everywhere  through  their  walls,  that  interchange  is  going 
on  which  is  essential  to  the  renovation  and  life  of  the  whole  bodj'. 
It  b  in  the  capillaries,  then,  that  the  chief  work  of  the  bli 
done ;  and  the  object  of  the  vascular 
mechanism  is  to  cause  the  blood  to 
flow  through  these  vessels  ui  the  man- 
ner best  adapted  for  accomplishing 
this  work. 

"VEINS 
The  veins  have  three  coats  and  on 
the  whole  resemble  the  arteries  in 
structure.  They  difTer  from  them  in 
having:  (1)  much  thinner  walls  (see 
Hg.  107) ;  (2)  they  contain  less  elastic 
tissue,  more  white  fibrous  tissue,  and 
because  of  this  are  not  so  elastic  or 
contractile  as  the  arteries;  (3)  many 
of  the  veins  are  provided  with  valves. 
Valves.  ^The  valves  are  semilu- 
nar folds  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
veins;  and  usually  consist  of  two  wr^ii"  TtW l^Tn  m  X^t!^ 
fiapS,  rarelv  one  or  three.  coatiathickeBt.intheBrteryU)  the 

_,  I        %       •  II  contructile  and  cliwtic  nuddle  coot  in 

Ihe  convex  border  is  attached  to   mclxaL    (KicinandNoijleHmiih.) 
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the  side  of  the  vein,  and  the  free  edge  points  toward  tlie  heart. 
Their  function  is  to  keep  the  blood  flowing  in  the  right  direction, 
i.e.  toward  the  heart,  and  prevent  regurgitation. 

Should  the  blood  on  its  onward  course  toward  the  heart  be  for 
any  reason  driven  backward,  the  refluent  blood,  getting  behind 
the  wall  of  the  vein  and  the  flaps  of  the  Aalve,  will  press  them 
inward  until  their  edges  meet  in  the  middle 
^.      of  the  channel  and  close  it  up. 
1 1  The  valves  are  most   numerous  in   the 

■I      veins  where  regurgitation  is  most  likely  to 
^H     occur,  i.e.  the  veins  of  the  extremities.     For 
^^H    the  same  reason  a  greater  number  are  found 
^B     in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  limbs.     They 
^M     are  absent  in  many  of  the  small  veins,  in 
^m      tlie  large  \'eins  of  the  trunk,  and  in  veins  not 
subjected  to  muscular  pressure.     The  veins, 
like  the   arteries,   are   supplied  with   both 
blood-vessels  and  nerves ;  the  supply,  how- 
ever, is  far  less  abundant. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  although  the 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  have  each  the 
distinctive  structure  above  described,  it  is  at  the  same  time  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  the  smaller  artery  and  larger  capil- 
lary; and  between  the  larger  capillary  and  smaller  vein.  The 
veins  on  lea\"ing  the  capillary  networks  only  graduallj-  assume 
their  several  coats,  while  the  arteries  dispense  with  their  coats  in 
the  same  imperceptible  way  as  they  approach  the  capillaries. 

LYMPH    VASCULAR  SYSTEM 
As  the  process  of  transudation  described  on  page  153  is  con- 
tinual, it  follows  that  oedema  would  result  from  the  accumuliition 
of  lymph  it  some  sjstem  of  drainage  were  not  provided.     This 
drainage  system  is  pro\-iiled  by  the  lymph  vascular  system. 

Lymph  spaces 

f  Lymph  eapillaries. 
Lj-niphatics, 
vessels        Thoracic  duct. 

Right  lymphatic  duct. 

Lacteals. 

Serous  sacs. 


in. DtAQRAU 

Veins.  A,  part  of  a  vbiq. 
laid  open,  with  two  pairs 
of  vulves ;  B,  longitudinal 
section  of  vein,  Bbowing 
vslves  closed.   (Sb&rpcy.) 


Ljmph  Vascular 
System 


Fta.  100. 

DdCT     ABE 

■  Thoracic  Duct 


>    Akea;    trobb  t 
s  Blce  Ahea.     (Gerriah.) 
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Lymph  Spaces.  —  The  mmute  irregular  spaces  which  exist 
between  the  cells  of  which  the  tissues  are  composed  arc  called 
l\-mph  spaces.  They  are  filled  with  i>inph,  and  in  them  the 
IjTiiphatics  begin. 

Lymph  vessels.  —  The  plan  upon  which  the  Ijinphatic  s>'sten3 
i.s  coiistructe<i  is  similar  to  that  of  the  blood  vascular  system, 
if  we  omit  the  heart  and  the  arteries.  In  the  lymph  spaces  we 
find  the  closed  ends  of  minute  microscopic  vessels,  called  lymph 
capiUariea,  which  are  comparable  to,  but  somewhat  larger  than, 
the  blood  capillaries.  These  lymph  capillaries  unite  to  form 
larger  vessels  called  lymphatics,  which  are  comparable  to  the  veins. 
The  lymphatics  continue  to  unite  and  form  larger  and  larger 
vessels  until  finally  they  converge  into  two  main  channels.  (1)  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  {'2]  the  right  lymphatic  duct.   .. 

The  thoracic  duct.  —  The  thoracic  duct  begins  at  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra  and  ascends  upward  to  the  seventh  cervical. 
It  lies  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  gradually  inclining 
towards  the  left,' until,  when  on  a  level  with 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  it  turns  outward 
and  arches  downward  and  forward  to  termi- 
nate in  the  innominate  vein  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  left  interna!  jugular  and  left 
subclavian. 

It  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  (375-450 
mm.)  louf;  in  the  adult,  and  is  about  the  size 
of  a  goose  quill.  It  recei\'C3  the  lymph  from 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  chest,  all  of 
the  abdomen  and  both  lower  limbs,  also  the 
chyle  from  the  lacteals.  It  is  dilated  below, 
where  it  receives  the  IjTnphatics  from  the  lower 
limbs  and  the  chyle  from  the  lacteals,  the  dil- 
atation being  known  as  the  chyle  cistern  (re- 
ceptaculum  chyli).     (.See  Fig.  135.) 

The  right  lymphatic  duct.  —  The  right  lym- 
phatic duct  is  a  short  vessel,  usually  from  one 
THE  Lyuphaticb.        ^"^  ""^  ^"*^  one-half  inches  (25  to  38  mm.}  in 
length.     It   pours  its  contents   into   the   in- 
nominate vein  at  the  junction  of  the  right  internal  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins. 
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The  Ijinphatics  from  the  right  side  of  the  head,  neck,  the  right 
arm,  and  the  upjx'r  part  of  the  trnnk  enter  the  right  Ijinphatic 
(iiK't.     The  parts   drained    by    each  are  suggested    by  Fig.  109. 

Structure  of  the  lymph  vessels.  —  The  Ij-mphatics  resemble  the 
veins  in  their  structure  as  well  as  in  their  arrangement.  The 
smallest  have  but  a  single  coat 
of  endotheHoid  cells,  having  a 
peculiar  dentated  outline.  The 
larger  vessels  have  three  coats, 
similar  to  veins,  except  that 
they  are  so  tliin  as  to  be  trans- 
parent, and  they  arc  more  abun- 
<iantly  supplied  with  vahes. 
The  valves  are  constructed  and 
arranged  in  the  same  fashioti  as 
those  of  the  veins,  but  follow 
one  another  at  such  short  inter- 
vals, that,  when  distended,  they 
give  the  vessel  a  beaded  or 
jointed  appearance.  They  are 
usually  wanting  in  the  smaller 
networks.  The  valves  allow  the 
passage  of  material  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  lymphatics, 
and  from  these  into  the  veins, 
and  obstruct  the  flow  of  any- 
thing in  the  opposite  direction. 

Classification  of  lymphatics. 
—  The  Ijmph,  like  the  blood  in 
the  veins,  is  returned  from  the 
limbs  and  viscera  by  a  deep  and 
by  a  superficial  set  of  vessels. 
The  fleep  l>-mphatics  accom- 
pany the  large  blood-vessels, 
and  the  superficial  are  dJBtrihuted  through  the  subcutaneous  areo- 
lar tissue.  There  is  no  communication  between  these  two  sets  of 
vessels,  but  each  set  forms  frequent  anastomoses. 

Lacteals.  —  The  IvTOphatics  that  have  their  origin  in  the  villi  of 
the  small  intestine  are  called  lacteals.     During  the  period  of  in- 
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testinal  digestion  they  are  filled  with  chyle  which  has  a  white 
aspect,  dependent  upon  the  fatty  particles  absorbed  from  the 
food,  and  suspended  in  it  like  oil  globules  in  milk.  After  fast- 
ing, the  lacteals  contain  Ijinph  which  differs  very  little  from 
the  ivTnph  found  in  the  ordinary 
lymphatics. 

Serous  sacs.  —  A  close  relationship 
exists  between  the  lymphatii'S  and 
the  serous  membranes  proper.  These 
closed  sacs  are  to  be  regarded  as 
prodigiously  expanded  Ijmph  spaces. 
The  true  stomata  of  these  serous  mem- 
branes are  coimected  with  other  I^Tnph 
spaces. 

Function  of  the  lymphatics.  —  The 
function  of  the  l.\-niphatic3  is  to  carry 
from  the  tissues  to  the  veins  all  the 
materials  which  the  tissues  do  not 
need.  Functionally  they  may  be  con- 
sidered between  the  capillaries  and  the 
veins,  as  they  gather  up  the  lymph 
which  exudes  through  the  thin  capil- 
lar}.' walls,  and  return  it  to  the  innomi- 
nate veins.  Here  it  becomes  mixed 
with  the  blood,  enters  the  superior 
vena  cava,  and  then  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart.  Tiie  function  of  the  lacteals  is  to  help  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  digested  food,  especially  fats. 

Lymph  nodes.  —  The  Ijinph  nodes  are  numerous  round  or 
ovoid  bodies  placed  in  the  course  of  the  Ijinphatics.  They  vary 
in  size  from  a  pinhead  to  an  almond.  A  Ij-mph  node  is  covered  by 
an  envelope,  or  capsule,  of  connective  and  muscular  tissue.  This 
capsule  sends  fibrous  bands  called  trabeculie  (little  beams) 
into  the  substance  of  the  node,  and  divides  it  into  irregular  spaces, 
which  communicate  freely  with  each  other.  The  irregular  spaces 
are  occupied  by  a  mass  of  cellular  pulp  substance,  which,  however, 
does  not  quite  fill  them  a.s  it  never  touchcH  the  capsule  or  trabeculte, 
but  leaves  a  narrow  interval  between  itself  and  them.  It  looks  as  if 
the  pulp  had  originally'  filled  the  framework  and  then  shrunk  away 


fio.  112. —  A  Ltmph   n 
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slightly  on  all  sides.  The  spaces  thus  left  form  chaonels  for  the 
passage  of  the  Ijinph,  which  enters  by  afferent  vessels,  and.  after 
circulating  through  the  node,  issues  by  efferent  vessels.  Lj'mph 
nodes  are  well  supplied  witli  blood.     A  Ijmph  node  is  comparable 
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to  a  sponge  placed  in  a  snugly  fitting 
rubber  bag.  The  rubber  bag  connects 
on  one  side  with  a  rubber  tube  repre- 
senting the  afferent  lymph  vessel,  and 
from  the  oppt)site  side  there  leads  away 
from  the  rubber  bag  another  tube  repre- 
senting the  efferent  lymph  vessel.  The 
rubber  bag  is  the  representative  nf  the 
capsule  of  the  node,  the  meshwnrk  of 
the  sponge  is  comparable  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  node,  and  the  holes  in 
the  sponge  to  the  open  channels.  The 
substance  of  a  l>tnph  node  is  reticular 
adenoid  tissue. 

Location  of  nodes.  —  L>-mph  nodes 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  neck, 
thorax,  axilla,  groin,  mesentery  and 
alongside  of  the  aorta,  vena  cava  in- 
ferior, and  the  iliac  vessels.  A  few  are 
found  in  the  popliteal  space  an<l  in 
the  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow,  but  none 
farther  down  the  leg  or  forearm.  They 
are  usually  named  from  the  position 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  body, 
viz.  cervical  in  the  neck,  thoracic  in 
the  thorax,  axillary  in  the  axilla,  ingui- 
nal in  the  groin,  mesenteric  in  the 
mesentery. 

Ftinctioa  of  the  lymph  nodes.  — 
The  Ij-mph  nodes  serve  two  important 
purposes :  — 

(1)  .'1*  filters  for  the  lymph.  —  In 
this  way  they  act  as  safety-valves 
and  serve  to  retard  the  spread  of 
infection  through  the  body.  If  any 
portion  of  the  body  is  infected,  the 
poison  may  be  carried  by  the  lym- 
phatics to  their  special  nodes.  There  its 
*.  —  Tub  Lthpk  course  is  stopped  and  the  node  mav 
D  VeesBLs  t)r  thk  _  ,  ,         ,     ,       ' 

Au.    (Qenuh.)  suffer  enlargement  or  even  break  down 
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and  be  destroyed.     IF  the  infection  is  not  arrested,  the  node  next 
in  line  will  suffer,  then  the  next,  ami  so  on. 


(2)  Multiplication,  of  leucocytes.  —  In  its  passage  through  the 
node  the  lymph  takes  up  fresh  leucocytes,  which  are  continually 
multiplying  by  cell  division  in  the  glandular  substance. 
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/  Heart. 
Blood  VkbcuIu        J  Arteries  —  email  arteries  arc  named  arterioles. 
SjBtem  I  CapillarieB. 

[  Veins  —  small  veins  are  named  venules. 

Between  lunga. 

Bdiiiid  sternum. 

Above  diaphragm. 

Smooth  lining  on  innde  —  Endocardium. 

Muscle  substance  —  Myocardium. 

I  Fibrous  portion. 
(,  f  Visceral. 

1  Parietal. 


Rieht          f  Receives  blood. 

RiEht 

heart 

auricle   iThiuwiillfl. 

Rieht  Ten-  f  ^''I*'''^  blood.          Pulmonary 
■        artery. 

"""       I  Thick  walls. 

Left           f  Receives  blood. 
auricle  tTiiiii  walls. 

L«ft 

heart 

Left  Ten- r  ExpeU  blood.    Aorta. 

tricle      \  Very  thick  walls. 

Sii|)iTiur  vciKi  cava  —  returns 

blood  from  upper  portion  ot 

Right               body. 

auricle       Inferior  vena  cava  —  returns 

Bight 

blooil  from  lower  [Hirtion  of 

heart 

liody. 

Auriculo-veiitricular  orifice  bi'twccn    au- 

ride  and  ventriclo. 

Left 


J  Pulmonary'     artery  —  carriis 
I      bliKidfrimiliCiirl  to  lungs. 
Two  right  pulnio-  1  Return 
nary  veins  I      blood 

Two  left   pulnio-        from 
narj'  veins  )      lungs^. 

Auriculo-ventricular  orifice  between  auri- 
cle and  ventricle. 
Left    ven-f  Aorta  —  distributes  blood  to 
uicle      1  all  iKirtti  of  body. 


Right  T« 


Left 
turicli 
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Semilunar 
valves 


'  Tricuspid  valve  —  composed  of  three  cusps  situated 

in  the  right  ventricle. 

Bicuspid  or  mitral  valve  —  composed  of  two  strong, 

tliick  cusps  situated  in  the  left  ventricle. 

Aortic  —  composed  of  three  half-moon- 

Valves     .     .  {  shaped     pockets     between 

aorta  and  left  ventricle. 
Pulmonary  —  composed  of    three   half- 
moon-shaped    pockets    be- 
tween   pulmonary    artery 
and  right  ventricle. 

Central    nervous    system  —  Pneumogastric    nerves, 

c       1    y  inhibitory  fibres,  slow  the  heart. 

^^  ^  I  Sympathetic    system  —  Accelerator   fibres     increase 

I  rapidity  and  force  of  heart. 

f  Right  coronary  artery  1  i         v      /  . 

Blood  Suooly  <  t  7*  -*  ( branches  from  aorta, 

ouppjjr  I  Le£^  coronary  artery    J 


Hollow  tubes  —  Carry  blood  from  heart. 
'  1.  Endothelial  lining. 


Arteries 


Coats  i 


2.  Muscular  and  elastic  tissue  \ 


contractile    and 


Capillaries 


elastic. 
.  3.  Fibrous  tissue. 
Sheaths  —  outside  covering  of  connective  tissue  which  sur- 
rounds the  arteries. 
Size  —  Aorta  about  one  inch  in  diameter.    Arteries  grow 
smaller   as   they   subdivide.    Smallest   ones  are 
microscopic  and  are  called  arterioles. 

'  Tiny  tubes  —  about  rfua  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    Connect 

arterioles  and  venules. 
One  coat  of  simple  endothelium. 
.  Communicate  freely  —  form  networks. 

Collapsible  tubes  —  smallest  ones,  called  venules,  begin  where 

capillaries  end. 
Carry  blood  to  heart. 
Three  coats,  same  as  arteries  but  thinner. 
Less  elastic  and  contractile. 
Valves.     1-2-3  semilunar  pockets. 

Vaso  vasorum  —  Term  applied  to  blood-vessels  that  are  supplied  to  coats 

of  other  blood-vessels. 
Vasomotor  —  Term  applied  to  nerves  supplied  to   f  Vaso-constrictor. 

blood-vessels  —  2  sets  I  Vaso-dilator. 


Veins 
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Lymph  spaces 


Lymph 
Vascular 
System 


Lymph  vessels 


Lymph  capillaries. 
Lymphatics. 
Thoracic  duct. 
Right  l3rmphatic  duct. 
Lactcals. 
,  Serous  sacs. 


Lymph  nodes 


Lymph  Spaces  —  Irregular  spaces  between  cells  of  which  tissues  are  com- 
posed. 


Lymph 
Capillaries 


Thoracic  Duct 


Lymph  Vessels  < 


Origin  in  l3rmph  spaces. 

One  coat  of  endothelium  —  dentated. 

Start  as  microscopic  l3rmph  capillaries, 
unite  to  form  lymphatics.    Compar- 
able to  formation  of  veins. 
Lymphatics  —  three  coats  —  numerous  valves. 

'  15  to  18  in.  long.    Size  of  goose-quill. 

In  front  of  vertebra  from  2d  lumbar  to 
7th  cervical. 

Has  three  coats  —  numerous  valves. 

Dilatation  at  lower  portion  called  chyle 
cistern. 

Receives  lymph  from  left  side  of  head, 
neck,  and  chest,  left  arm,  all  of  abdo- 
men, and  both  lower  limbs.  Receives 
chyle  from  lacteals. 

Pours  lymph  and  chyle  into  left  innomi- 
nate vein. 

1  to  IJ  in.  long. 

Receives  lymph  from  right  side  of  head, 
neck,  and  chest,  also  right  arm. 

Pours  lymph  into  right  innominate  vein. 

{Deep  —  accompany  large  blood-vessels. 
Superficial  —  distributed    through    the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 
Lj'^mphatics  of  the  intestines. 
Many  originate  in  villi  of  small  intestine, 
p     ,   .     f  During  digestion  —  chyle. 
I  During  fasting  —  lymph. 
Absorb  fatty  substances. 

i'  Expanded  lymph  spaces. 
Communicate  by  means  of  stomata  with 
other  lymph  spaces. 
Function  —  Drain  off  lymph  from  all  parts  of  the  body 

and  return  it  to  the  umominate  veins. 


Right  Lym- 
phatic Duct 


{ 


Lacteals 


Serous  Sacs 
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Lymph  Nodes 


Description 


Location 


Consists  of  outer  capsule  ^ 


Function  . 


oi  f  Round. 

^••^P"     ( Ovoid. 

Size  varies  from  pinhead  to  almond. 

Connective 
and 

muscular 
tissue. 
Interior  divided  into  irregular  spaces 

like  sponge. 
Spaces  partially  filled   with   reticular 
adenoid      tissue.       Communicating 
channels  for  l3nnaph,  which  enters  by 
afferent,  leaves  by  efferent,  vessels. 
Are  well  supplied  with  blood. 
'  Neck,  thorax,  axilla,  groin,  mesentery. 
Alongside  of  great  vessels  of  trunk. 
In  the  arms  as  far  as  elbows. 
In  the  legs  as  far  as  popliteal  space. 
Usually  name  indicates  location. 

1.  Filters  —  preventive  and  protective. 

2.  Multiplication  of  leucocytes. 


{ 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM  CONTINUED :  ARTERIES ;  PULMONARY 
SYSTEM;  GENERAL  SYSTEM;  VEINS;  SUPPLEMENTARY 
CHANNEL,   AND  PORTAL  SYSTEM 

ARTERIES 

The  arteries,  which  carry  and  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  from 
the  heart  to  the  capillaries,  are  distributed  throughout  the  body 
in  a  systematic  manner,  and  before  taking  up  the  circulation,  we 


TERMINAL 

BRANCHES 


ANAtTOMOtIS 


WDE 
BRANC 


RECURRENT 
BRANCH 


DICHOTOMOUS 
BRANCHING 


t 


MAIN  TRUNK 


Fkj.  116.  —  Diagram  showing  the  Branchings,  Anastomoses,  and  Conflu- 
ence OF  Arteries.     (Gcrriah.) 

must  try  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  this  system  of  distribution,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  locate  the  position  of  these  important 
vessels.  The  arteries  usually  occupy  protected  situations,  that  they 
may  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  accidental  injury,  or  to  the 

effects  of  local  pressure. 
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Division.  —  As  they  proceed  in  their  course  they  divide  into 
branches,  the  division  taking  place  in  different  ways, 

(1)  An  artery  may  at  once  resolve  itself  into  two  branches  of 
nearly  equal  size  (ilichutomoiis,  division,  or  splitting  in  two). 

(2)  It  may  give  nff  several  branches  in  succession  and  still 
maintain  its  character  as  a  trunk, 

(3)  It  may  give  (iff  one  branch  that  divides  into  three  equal 
branches.  In  this  case  the  parent  branch  is  called  an  axis. 
Example  -—  celiac  axis. 

Anastomosis  or  InoBCulatioii.  —  The  distal  ends  of  arteries  unite 
at  frequent  intervals, Iwhen  they  are  said  to  anastomose,  or  inoscu- 
late. Such  inosculations  admit  of  free  communication  between 
the  currents  of  the  blotKl,  tend  to  promote  equality  of  distribution 
and  of  pressure,  and  to  obviate  the  effects  of  local  interruption. 
It  is  this  arrangement  which  allows  of  the  ligating  of  veins  and 
arteries  during  operations,  or  after  injuries,  without  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  circulation  in  the  part. 

Plexus.  —  When  a  number  of  arteries  form  many  inosculations  i 
within  a  limited  area,  it  is  described  as  a  plexus  or  network.  ' 
Arteries  commonly  pursue  a  tolerably  straight  course,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  body  they  are  tortuous.  The  facial  artery,  in  its 
course  over  the  face,  and  the  arteries  of  the  lips  are  extremely 
tortuous,  so  that  they  may  acconunodate  themselves  to  the 
movements  of  the  parts. 

Divisions  of  the  vascular  system.  —  The  blood-vessels  of  the 
body  are  arranged  in  twi>  main  systems,  namely,  the  pulmonarj* 
and  the  general  or  systemic. 

The  pulmonary  system.  —  This  is  the  lesser  system  and  pro- 
vides for  the  circulation  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the 
lungs,  and  then  back  to  the  left  auricle.  This  is  called  the  pul- 
monary circulation. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  pulmonary  system.  —  The  blocxl-vessels 
of  the  pulmonary  system  are  (I)  the  pulmonary  artery  and  all  its 
branches,  (2)  the  capillaries  which  connect  these  branches  with  the 
veins,  and  f3)  the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  pulmonary  artery.  —  The  pulmonarj-  artery  conveys  the 
dark  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs.  1  The  main 
trunk  is  a  short,  wide  vessel  (diameter  about  one  inch,  or  .30  mm.) 
which  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  and  runs  for  a  distance  of 
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two  inches  (50  mm.)  iipwanl,  hackwani.ami  to  the  left.     Between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  tlioraojc  vertebrse  it  divides  into  two  branches, 


the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries  whieh  trass  to  the  right  and 
le/t  lungs.  (See  Fig.  99.)  From  these  maui  branches,  arteries 
arise  which  di\-ide  and  subdivide,  grow  smaller  in  size,  and  finally 
merge  into  capillaries.     These  t-apillaries  unite,  grow  larger  in  size, 
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and  gradually  assume  the  characteristk-s  of 
unite  111  form  the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  pulmonary  veins.  —  The  pulmonary  veins  are  four  short 
trunks  which  conve.\-  the  oxidised  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the 
left  auricle,  and   which  arc  found,  two  on  each  side,  —  in  the 


root  of  the  corresponding  lung.     The  pulmonary  veins  have  no 
valves. 

The  general  system.  —  This  is  the  larger  sj-stem  and  provides 
for  the  circulation  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  by  means  of  the  aorta  and  ita  branches,  and  the  return 
to  the  right  auricle  by  means  of  the  venic  eavE.  This  ia  called  the 
sj'stemic  circulation. 
f  j  The  blood-vessels  of  the  general  system.  —  The  blood-^-essela 
I  of  the  general  systc'm  cfinsist  of  (1)  the  itniin,  and  all  the  arteries 
that  originate  from  it,  (2)  the  capillaries  which  connect  the 
arteries  and  veins,  and  (3)  all  the  veins  of  the  body  which  emptj- 
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either  directly  into  the  heart,  or  indirectly  by  means  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  venae  cavK. 

IThe  aorta. —  The  aorta  13  the  main  trunk  of  the  arterial  system. 
Springing  from  the  left  ventricle  ot  the  heart,  it  arches  over  the 
root  of  the  left  lung,  de- 
scends along  the  verte- 
bral column,  and  after 
passing  through  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  ends  opposite 
the  fourth  lumbar  verte- 
bra by  dividing  into  the 
right  and  left  common 
iliac  arteries.  In  this 
course  the  aorta  forms  a 
continuous  single  trunk, 
which  gradually  dimin- 
ishes in  size  from  its 
commencement  to  its 
termination  (from  28  to 
17  mm.)  and  gives  off 
lai^r  or  smaller  branches 
at  various  points. 

It  may  be  divided  as 
follows :  — 

(1 )  The  ascending 
aorta  is  the  short  part 
which  is  contained  within 
the  pericanlium. 

(2)  The  arch  is  the 
part  extending  from  the 

Fio.  no, -T1.0...VCIC  Au,a...    ,ij.™i.j        ascending  aorta  and 
forming     a    well-marked 
curve  in  front  of  the  trachea,  and  around  the  root  of  the  left 
lung  to  the  border  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra. 

(3)  The  descending  thoracic  aorta  is  the  comparatively  straight 
part  that  extemis  from  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth  tlioracic 
vertebra  on  the  left  siile,  to  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm  below 
the  last  thoracic  vertebra.  It  has  a  length  of  from  seven  to  eight 
inches  (175  to  200  nun.). 


I 


I      (4)  The  abdominal  aorta  commences  about  the  lower  border  of 
,  the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  and  terminates  belojy  by  dividing  into 


the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  The  bifurcation  usually  takes 
place  about  halfway  (h>wn  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra, 
which  corresponds  to  a  spot  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  slightly 
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below  and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus.     Its  length  is  about  five 
inches  (125  mm.). 

The  important  branches  arising  from  the  aorta  may  be  outlined 
as  follows :  — 


Arch  of  Aorta 


Ascending  Aorta — Coronary  arteries. 

{Innominate. 
Left  common  carotid. 
Left  subclavian. 
Intercostal. 
Pericardial. 
Bronchial. 
(Esophageal. 
.  Posterior  mediastinal. 
Aorta  I  (  f  Coeliac  axis. 


Thoracic  Aorta 


Abdominal  Aorta 


Visceral  group  < 


Superior  mesenteric. 
Inferior  mesenteric. 
Renal  arteries. 
Supra-renal. 
Spermatic. 
Ovarian. 

{Phrenic. 
Lumbar. 
Middle  sacral. 


The  coronary  arteries.  —  The  right  and  left  coronary  arteries 
arise  from  the  aorta  inmiediatelv  above  the  semilunar  valves. 
(See  Fig.  104.)  They  encircle  the  heart  and  give  off  numerous 
branches  that  supply  the  substance  of  the  heart. 

Innominate.  —  The  innominate  (brachio-cephalic)  artery  arises 
from  the  right  upper  surface  of  the  arch,  ascends  obliquely  toward 
the  right,  until,  arriving  on  a  level  with  the  upper  margin  of  the 
clavicle,  it  divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and  right  sub- 
clavian arteries.  Its  usual  length  is  from  one  to  two  inches  (25  to 
50  mm.). 

The  common  carotid  arteries.  —  The  left  common  carotid 
arises  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  the  right  common  carotid  arises  at  the  division  of  the 
innominate,  consequently  the  left  carotid  is  an  inch  or  two  longer 
than  the  right.  They  ascend  obliquely  on  either  side  of  the  neck 
until,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  laryngeal  prominence 
(Adam's  apple),  they  divide  into  two  great  branches:     (1)  the 
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external  carotid.  |2)  tlie  mternal  carotid.  At  the  root  of  the  neck 
the  common  carotids  are  separated  frtim  each  other  by  only  a 
narrow  interval,  corresponding  with  the  width  of  the  trachea; 
but  as  they  ascend  the\-  are  separated  hy  a  mucJi  larger  interval, 
corresponding  with  the  breadth  of  tlie  larynx  and  pharynx. 

Each  external  carotid  has  eight  branches,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  throat,  tongue,  face,  ears,  an<l  walls  of  the  cranium. 


«  which  are  distributed 
;  are  the  cerebral  and 


Flo.  131 


Each  internal  carotid  iias  many  braiiche.« 
to  the  brain  and  eyes.     The  chief  i 
ophthalmic. 

Circle  of  Willis.  — Thecircle  of  Willis  isa  remarkable  anastomosis 
formed  by  the  blowUvessels  of  the  brain.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  (1)  the  anterior  ami 
posterior  cerebral  arteries,  which  are  branches  of  the  internal 
carotid,  and  (2)  branches  of  the  basilar  artery,  which  is  formed  by 
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tlie  luiiou  of  the  two  vertebrals.^  These  arteries  are  joined  iit  such 
8  manner  as  to  form  a  complete  circle,  and  this  arrangement 
serves  (1)  to  equalize  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  (2)  in  case  of  destruction  of  one 
of  the  arteries,  it  provides  for  the 
blood  reaching  the  brain  through 
other  vessels. 
>i  The  BubcUvian  arteries.  —  The 
right  subcla\ian  arises  at  the  divi- 
sion of  the  innominate,  and  the  left 
subclavian  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  The  subclavian  arteries  are 
the  first  portions  of  a  long  trunk 
which  forms  the  main  artery  of  the 
upper  limb,  and  which  is  artificially 
divided  for  purposes  of  description 
into  three  parts ;  viz. :  ( I )  Subcla- 
vian, (2)  Axillary,  and  (3)  Brachial. 

The  subclavian  arterj"  passes  a 
short  way  up  the  thorax  into  the 
neck,  and  then  turns  downward  to 
rest  on  the  first  rib.  At  the  lower 
border  of  the  first  rib  it  ceases  to  be 
called  subclavian,  and  is  continued 
as  the  axillary.  It  gives  off  large 
branches  to  the  brain,  back,  chest, 
and  neck. 

The  axillary  arterj'  passes  through 
the  axilla,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  shoulder  joint  and  upper  part  of 
the  arm.  It  gives  off  branches  to 
chest,  shoulder,  and  arm. 

The  brachial  arterj-  (contiimation 

of  the  axillary)  extends  from  the  ax- 

—  Deep   Antbhiob   illary  space  to  just  below  the  bend 

[u,  Aon  Hand.  of  the  clbow,  where  it  di\ndes  into 


/  / 


\^ 


'  The  vprWbra!  artericB  are  hraochea  givi'ii  off  from  the  subolavUn.  They  ae- 
cend  on  either  aide  of  the  vciiebrnl  column,  paaa  through  the  fornmen  magnum. 
and  ut  th<?  bnae  ot  the  bruin  unite  to  form  the  batitar  artery. 
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the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries.  It  may  be  readily  located,  lying 
ill  the  depression  alung  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
Pressure  made  at  this  point  from  within  outward  against  the 
humerus  will  control  the  bloofl  supply  to  the  arm. 

The  ulnar,  the  larger  of  the  two  vessels  into  which  the  brachial 
divides,  extends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  ft>rearm  into  the  pa!m 
of  the  hand,  where  it  terminates  in  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

The  radial  artery  appears,  by  its  direction,  to  be  a  contiauation 
of  the  brachial,  although  it  does  not  equal  the  ulnar  in  size.  It 
extends  along  the  outer  side  of  the  front  of  the  forearm  as  far  as 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  below  which  it  turns  around  the  outer 
border  of  the  wrist,  and  passes  forward  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
It  terminates  in  the  deep  palmar  arch.  Tlie  superficial  and  deep 
palmar  arches  anastomose  and  supply  the  hand  with  blood. 

Thoracic  aorta.  —  The  branches  derived  from  it  are  numerous 
but  small.     The  principal  ones  are :  — 

(1)  The  intercostal  arteries  are  ten  or  eleven  on  each  side. 
They  arise  from  the  aorta  and  extend  outward  to  the  intercostal 
spaces.  They  give  off  branches  to  supply  the  muscles  of  the  back 
and  chest,  the  pleuree,  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  and  also 
the  vertebral  column.  Branches  from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  supply  the  mammary  glands.     (See  page  453.) 

(2)  The  pericardial  arteries  pass  to  the  pericardium  and  supply 
it  with  blood. 

(3)  The  bronchial  arteries  are  three  in  number  and  pass  one 
to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left  lung.  Branches  from  these  arteries 
ramify  through  the  lung  tissueand  supply  it  with  nutritive  material. 
Branches  are  also  distributed  tn  the  bronchial  tubes,  oesophagus, 
and  pericardium, 

(4)  The  oesophageal  arteries  are  four  or  five  in  number  and 
supply  the  cesophagus. 

(5)  The  posterior  mediastinal  arteries  pass  backward  between 
the  lungs  to  the  thoracic  vertebra  and  supply  the  Ijinph  nodes 
found  in  the  mediastinum.     (See  page  242.) 

Abdominal  aorta.  —  It  gives  off  numerous  branches,  which  may 
be  divitied  iiito  two  sets :  — 

1.  Visceral,  or  those  which  supply  the  viscera. 

2.  Parietal,  or  those  which  arc  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen. 


r 
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the  small  intestine  beyond  the  first  portion,  and  half 
intestine, 

(c)  The  inferior  mesenteric  arterj-  arises  from  the 

aorta,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  (38  mm.)  above  its 

K         and  supplies  the  lower  half  of  the  large  intestine. 


195 
of  the  large 

front  of  the 
bifurcation, 
Continued 


(GcniHh.} 


under  the  name  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  arterj',  it  also  takes 
part  in  the  blood  supply  of  the  rectum. 

(d)  The  renal  arteries  are  of  large  size,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  organs  (kidneys)  which  they  supply.  They  arise  from  the 
sides  of  the  aorta,  about  half  an  inch  (12.ii  mm.)  below  the  superior 
mesenteric  arterj',  that  of  the  right  side  being  generally  a  little 


r 
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lower  down  than  that  of  the  left.     Each  is  directed  outward,  so 
as  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  aorta. 

(c)  The  supra-renal  arteries  are  of  small  size.  They  arise  from 
the  side  of  the  anrta,  a  little  alKjve  the  superior  mesenteric.  They 
supply  the  supra-renal  or  adrenal  iKHlies.     (See  page  31G.) 

{/)  The  spermatic  arteries  in  the  male  arise  close  together  from 
the  front  of  the  aorta,  a  little  below  the  renal  arteries.  They 
are  distributed  to  the  testes. 

(g)  Tlie  ovarian  arteries  in  the  female  arise  from  the  same  por- 
tion uf  the  aorta  as  the  spermatic  arteries  in  the  male.  They 
supply  the  ovaries,  and,  joined  to  the  uterine  artery,  — a  branch 
of  the  internal  iliac,  —  also  assist  in  supplying  the  uterus.  Dur- 
ing pregnancy  the  ovarian  arteries  become  considerably  enlarged. 

Parietal  group :  — 

(a)  The  phrenic  arteries  arise  from  the  aorta  above  the  co?liac 
axis  and  are  distribute<l  to  the  diaphragm. 

(fc)  The  lumbar  arteries  arise  from  the  aorta,  and  the  various 
branches,  dorsal,  spinal,  and  abdominal,  supply  the  muscles  and 
walls  of  the  respective  regions  that  their  names  suggest. 

(<■)  The  middle  sacral  artery  arises  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  and  passes  down  to  the  sacrum  and  cocc^ti. 

Common  iliac.  —  The  common  iliac  arteries,  commencing  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  pass  downward  and  outward  about  two 
inches  (50  mm.),  and  then  each  divides  into  the  internal  (or 
hypogastric)  and  the  external  iliac  arteries. 
j  The  internal  iliac  artery  (or  h\-pogastric')  supplies  branches 
to  the  pelvic  walls,  pelvic  vnscera,  the  external  genitals  and 
tile  buttocks.  The  uterine  artery  in  the  female  which  supplies 
the  tissues  of  the  uterus  with  blood  is  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  internal  iliac. 

The  external  iliac  is  placed  within  the  abdomen,  and  extends 
,      from  the  Itifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  inguinal  ligament,  where  it  enters  the  thigh  and  is  named 
femoral. 

The  external  iliac  arter>'  forms  a  large,  continuous  trunk,  which 

extends  downward  in  the  lower  limb,  and  is  named  in  successive 

parts  of  its  course  femoral,  popliteal,  and  posterior  tibial. 

1         The  femoral  artery  lies  in  the  upper  tliree-fourths  of  the  thigh, 

1    its  limits  being  marked  above  by  the  inguinal  (Poupart's)  liga- 
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ment  and  below  by  the  opening  in  the  great  adductor  must-le, 
after  passing  through  which  the  artery  receives  the  name  of  pop- 


Fm.  1'2S.  —  FBiionAi.  Aktcrt.     (Gerriah.] 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  artery  lies  along  the 
middle  of  the  depression  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  known 
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ss  Scarpa's  triangle.'  In  this  situation  the  beating  iif  the  artery 
may  be  felt,  and  the  circulation  through  the  vessel  may  be  most 
easily  controlled  by  pressure. 

The  popliteal  artery,  continuous  with  the  femoral,  is  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  knee ;  just  below  the  knee-joint  it  divides  into 
the  posterior  tibial  and  anterior  tibial  arteries. 

The  posterior  tibial  arter^'  lies  along  the  back  of  the  leg,  and 
cKtciiil^i  from  the  bifurt-iition  of  the  popliteal  to  the  ankle,  where  it 
divides  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries. 

The  peroneal  arterj'  is  a  large  branch  given  off  by  the  posterior 
tibial  just  about  an  inch  (25  mm.)  below  the  bifurcation  of  the 
popliteal. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery,  the  smaller  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  popliteal  trunk,  extends  along  the  front  of  the  leg  to  the  bend 
of  the  ankle,  whence  it  is  prolongcil  into  the  f<x)t  under  the  name  of 
the  dorsalis  pedis  artery.  This  unites  with  the  external  and 
internal  plantar  arteries  to  form  the  plantar  arch  which  supplies 
blood  to  the  foot.- 

VEINS 

The  arteries  begin  as  large  trunks,  which  gradually  become 
smaller  and  smaller  until  they  end  in  the  small  capillary  tubes, 
wliile  the  veins  begin  as  small  branches  whicli  at  first  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  capillaries,  and  unite  to  form  larger  and 
larger  vessels.  They  differ  from  the  arteries  in  their  larger  capacity, 
greater  number,  thinner  walls,  and  in  the  presence  of  valves  which 
prevent  backward  circulation.  The  veins  may  be  divided  into 
two  sets  —  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set. 

The  superficial  set  —  are  found  immediately  beneath  the  skin. 

The  deep  set  —  accompany  the  arteries  and  are  usually  called 
by  the  same  names. 

Sometimes  two  deep  veins  accompany  an  artery,  and  are  then 
called  vense  comites,  or  companion  veins,  or  one  single  trunk  may 
accompany  an  arterj,  and  then  be  known  as  the  vena  comes  of 
that  artcrj'.     The  superficial  and  the  deep  veins  have  very  frequent 

'  Bcarpa'«  triuuicli-  ir  a  name  givPD  to  a  Irutngillar  spope  situated  on  thp  upp«r, 
mtnrior.  and  innw  surfucr  ot  the  thieh.  It  ia  bounded  above  by  Poujmrt'a  liKament, 
on  the  ouler  side  by  Ilti'  wrtoriuB  luusele.  aod  on  the  inner  aide  by  the  adductor. 

*  Drnwitig  the  outline  of  the  (uirtA  with  its  brancbea  as  an  krMrUI  troe  iriU  xnktly 
•Id  Um  Mudont  in  iiuutcring  the  arterial  diatiibutlott.  ^^^^^^^^^^_ 
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communications  with  each  other,  and  the  anastomoses  of  veins 
are  always  more  numerous  than  those  of  arteries. 

The  systemic  reins.  —  The  systemic  veins  are  naturally  divided 
into  twii  groups :  — 

1.  Those  front  which  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  heart  by  the 
superior  veaa  cava,  viz.  the  veins  of  the  head,  neck,  upper  extremi- 
ties, and  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 

'2.  Those  from  which  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  heart  by  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  viz.  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Coronary  veins.  —  In  this  group  we  may  include  the  veins  of 
the  heart,  which,  however,  pass  directly  into  the  right  auricle 
without  entering  the  superior  vena  cava. 

Veins  of  the  head  and  neck.  —  The  blood  returning  from  the 
head  and  neck  flows  on  each  side  into  two  principal  veins,  the 
external  aiul  iotemal  jugular. 

External  jugular  veins.  — The  right  and  left  external  jugular 
veins  are  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  glands  by  the 
union  of  two  of  the  veins  of  tlie  face.  This  union  takes  place  on  a 
level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  each  vein  descends  almost 
vertically  in  the  neck  to  its  termination  in  the  subclavian.  These 
two  veins  receive  the  blood  from  the  face  and  the  exterior  of  the 
cranium. 

Internal  jugular  veins.  —  These  veins  begin  at  the  base  of  the 
skull  and  descend  on  either  side  of  the  neck,  first  with  the  external 
carotid,  then  with  the  common  carotid,  and  join  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  subclavian  to  form  the  innominate  (brachio-cephalic) 
vein.  They  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the 
cranial  cavity.     (See  Fig.  131.) 

Sinuses.  —  The  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  is  returned 
to  the  large  veins  by  venou.s  channels  that  are  called  sinuses. 
They  are  formetl  by  a  separation  of  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater, 
the  fibrous  membrane  which  covers  the  brain.  Their  outer  wall 
consists  of  the  dura  mater,  and  their  inner  lining  of  endothelium  is 
continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessels  that  com- 
municate with  them.     {.See  Fig.  184.) 

Veins  of  the  upper  extremities.  -~  The  blood  from  the  upper 
limbs  is  returned  by  a  deep  and  a  superficial  set  of  veins.  The  deep 
veins  are  the  vena?  comites  of  the  forearm  and  arm  andii^e  n«!JisA. 
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by  the  same  names.  They  communicate  with  the  auperficial 
veins  at  the  hand  and  elbow,  and  the  vena  comes  of  the  brachial 
arterj'  unites  with  a  superficial  vein,  i.e.  the  basilic,  to  form  the 
axillary  vein. 

The  superficial  veins.  —  The  superficial  veins  are  much  larger 
than  the  deep,  and  take  a  greater  share  in  returning  the  blmMl, 


especially  from  the  distal  portion  iif  the  limb.  They  commence 
in  two  plexuses,  one  on  the  back  uf  the  hand  and  one  on  the  front 
of  the  wrist.     They  comprise  the  following :  — 

(1)  The  radial  vein  begins  in  the  dorsal  plexus  and  runs  up 
the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to  a  little  above  the  bend  of  the 
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to   form    the 


elbow,  where  it  joios   the  median   cephalic 
cephalic. 

(2)  The  posterior  ulnar  begins  in  the  dorsal  plexus  and  extends 
upward  along  the  back  part  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm. 
Near  the  bend  of  the  elbtiw  it  usually  ret-eives  tlie  anterior  ulnar 
vein. 

(3)  The  anterior  ulnar  vein  ascends  from  the  wrist  along  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  front  of  the  forearm. 


Flo.    130.— SOPBBUCIAL    Vl 
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(4)  The  common  ulnar  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ulnar  veins  just  below  the  elbow,  and  after  a  short 
course  it  joins  the  median  basilic. 

(5)  The  median  vein  begins  in  the  plexus  on  the  wrist  and 
ascends  along  the  fnint  of  the  forearm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  bifurcates  into  the  median  bai^ilic  and  median  cephalic 
veins. 

(6)  The  median  basilic  is  directed  upward  and  joins  the  common 
ulnar  to  form  the  basilie  vein.     The  median  basilic  is  tKe  nwss. 
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usually  chosen  for  the  operatioti  of  phlebotomj'  or  tntrE\Tnous  in- 
fusion. 

(7)  The  median  cephalic  vein  is  directed  upward  iind  joins  the 
radial  vein  to  form  the  cephalic. 

(S)  The  basilic  vein  ascends  in  the  groove  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  biceps.  It  unites  with  the  inner  vena  comes  of  the  brachial 
artery  to  form  the  axillary  vein. 


(9)  The  cephalic  vein  ascends  in  the  groove  external  to  the 
biceps  and  ends  in  the  axillarj'  vein. 

The  axillary  vein.  —  The  axillarj'  vein  begins  at  the  junction  of 
the  inner  brachial  and  the  basilic,  and  ends  at  the  outer  border  of 
the  first   rib,   in   the    subclavian.     This   vehi   accompanies   the 
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axillary  arterj'  and  collects  all  the  blood  of  the  upper  ex- 
trt-mitics. 

The  subclavian  vein,  ^This  vein  continues  the  axillary  from 
tlie  first  rib  to  the  joint  between  the  sternum  and  clavicle,  where  it 
unites  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  innominate  vein. 

The  innominate  veins.  —  The  innominate  (brachio-cephalic) 
veins,  commencing  on  each  side  by  the  union  of  the  subclavian 
and  internal  jugular,  transmit  the  blood  returning  from  the  head 
and  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  and  a  part  of  the  thoracic  wall ;  they 
end  below  by  uniting  to  form  the  superior  vena  cava.  Both  in- 
nominate veins  are  joined  by  many  side  tributaries :  tbey  also 
receive,  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular,  the 
IjTnpb ;  on  the  left  side  from  tiie  thoracic  duct,  and  on  the  right 
from  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

The  superior  vena  cava.  —  The  superior,  or  descending,  vena 
cava,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  right  and  left  innominate 
veins,  just  behind  the  junction  of  the  first  right  costal  cartilage 
with  the  sternum.  It  is  about  three  inches  {75  mm.)  long,  and 
opens  into  the  right  auricle,  opposite  the  third  rib. 

Thoracic  veins.  —  The  great  majority  of  the  thoracic  veins 
follow  the  same  course  as  the  arteries,  and  bear  the  same  names. 
Two  exceptions  are  tlie  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  azygos  veins 
which  will  be  described  later. 

Veins  of  the  lower  extremities.  — The  blood  from  the  lower 
limbs  is  also  returned  by  n  deep  and  a  superficial  set  of  ^'eins. 
The;'  are  more  abundantly  supplied  with  valves  than  the  veins  of 
the  upper  limbs. 

The  deep  veins.  —  Below  tlie  knee  the  deep  veins  accompany 
the  arteries  in  paim,  as  vena;  comites,  and  ns  in  the  upper  limbs  are 
called  by  the  same  names.  The  veins  from  the  foot  empty  into 
anterior  tibial  and  posterior  tibial  veins.  They  unite  to  form  the 
single  popliteal  vein,  which  iscontinueilas  the  femoral  and  becomes 
the  external  iliac. 

The  superficial  veins.  —  The  internal  or  king  saphenous  and  the 
external  or  short  saphenous  are  the  two  largest  superficial  veins. 

The  internal  saphenous  extends  from  the  ankle  to  within  an 
inch  ami  a  half  (-!8  mm.)  of  the  inguinal  ligament.  It  lies  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  thigh  and  terminates  in  the  femoral 
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Tlic  external  saphenous  arises  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and, 
passiii);  up  the  back  of  the  leg,  ends  in  the  deep  popliteal. 
The  femoral  veins.  —  These  vessels  are  a  continuation  of  the 
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popliteal  veins  and  extend  from  the  opening   in  the  adductor 
magnus  to  the  level  of  the  inguinal  ligament. 

The  external  iliacs.  ^  These  vessels  are 
H  continuation  of  the  femoral  veins,  and 
extend  fnim  the  level  of  the  inguinal  (Pou- 
part's)  ligament,  on  either  side  tO;the  joint 
between  the  sacrum  antl  the  iiiuin.  They 
receive  the  blood  from  the  deep  and  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  lower  limbs. 

The  internal  iliacs.  —  They  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  veins  corresponding  to  the 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries.  They 
accompany  the  internal  iliac  arteries  and 
unite  with  the  external  iliac  veins  to  form 
the  common  iliacs. 

The  common  iliacs.  —  The  common  iliacs 
extend  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  then  the  two 
common  iliacs  unite  to  form  the  inferior 
vena  cava. 

The  inferior  vena  cava.  —  The  inferior,  or 
ascending,  vena  cava,  returns  the  blood  from 
the  lower  limbs,  pelvis,  and  abdomen.  It 
begins  at  the  junction  of  the  two  common 
iliacs,  and  thence  ascends  along  the  right 
side  of  the  aorta,  perforates  the  diaphragm, 
and  terminates  by  entering  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart.  The  inferior  vena  cava  re- 
ceives many  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  lumbar,  ovarian,  renal,  and  hepatic 
veins. 

Supplementary  channel.  —  A  supplemen- 
tary channel  between  the  inferior  and  su- 
perior vena  cava  is  formed  by  the  azygos    ticiai.   Veinb 

TIL  iL  ■  L  J    1-  DOK8DH      or     THB      LeO, 

vcms.     Ihey  are  three  111  number  and  lie  on     (Ocrriah.) 
the  sides  of  the  front  of  the  vertebral  bodies. 

The  right  or  great  azygos  vein  is  an  upward  continuation  of  the 
lumbar  vein  which  communicates  with  the  common  iliac  vein, 
and  often  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  renal  vein.     It  ascends 
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OH  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  level  of  the  fourth 
thoracic  vertebra,  where  it  emptiey  into  the  superior  vena  cava. 

The  left  lower  azygos  vein  commences  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdo- 
men in  a  manner  similar  tn  the  rij,'ht.     It  ascends  on  the  left  side 


of  the  vertebral  column,  and  at  about  the  level  of  the  eiphth 
thoracic  vertebra  it  connects  with  the  right  azygos  vein. 

The  left  upper  azygos  vein  connects  above  with  the  superior 
intercostal  vein,  and  opens  below  into  either  the  left  lower  azyfros, 
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channel  by  which  blood  can  be  conveyed  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  to  the  heart  in  case  of  obstruction  in  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  portal  system.  —  The  gastric,  splenic,  inferior  and  superior 
mesenteric  veins  which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the  intestinal 
tract  do  not  take  it  directly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Just  back 
of  the  pancreas,  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  unite  to  form 
the  portal  vein,  and  the  gastric  and  inferior  mesenteric  empty  into 
it.  The  portal  vein  runs  upward  and  to  the  right  for  about  three 
inches,  then  enters  the  liver,  where  it  divides  into  many  small  veins, 
and  these  finally  form  plexuses  of  capillaries.  These  capillaries 
unite  with  another  set  of  capillaries  which  arise  from  the  hepatic 
artery,  and  form  the  hepatic  vein,  which  carries  the  blood  from  the 
liver  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
liver  receives  blood  from  two  sources  —  (1)  the  portal  vein  which 
carries  blood  to  the  liver  in  order  that  certain  chemical  changes 
may  take  place,  and  (2)  the  hepatic  artery  which  carries  blood  to 
the  liver  for  nutritive  purposes.  The  blood  from  both  sources  of 
supply  is  carried  from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  portal  vein  and  all  its  branches  constitute  the  portal  system, 
which  is  often  described  as  a  third  or  accessory  system. 


Arteries 


Divisions 

of  the 

Vascular 

System 


SUMMARY 

Begin  as  large  trunks,  grow  smaller. 
Usually  deep  seated  for  protection. 

{Two  branches  of  nearly  equal  size. 
Trunk  gives  off  several  branches. 
One  branch  that  serves  as  an  axis. 
Anastomosis  or  inosculation  —  distal  ends  unite. 
Plexus  —  many  inosculations  within  limited  area. 
Usually  straight  (facial  and  uterine  are  tortuous). 

Provides  for  pulmonary  circulation. 

'  Right  pulmonary  artery 

1.  Pulmonary  artery  < 


Pulmonary 
System 


General 
System 


—  right  lung. 
Left  pulmonary  artery  — 

left  lung. 

2.  Capillaries. 

3.  Four  pulmonary  veins  —  two  from  each  lung. 

Pro\'ide8  for  systemic  circulation. 

1.  Aorta  and  all  its  branches. 

2.  Capillaries. 

3.  Veins  empty  into  heart  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  inferior  and  superior  vena  cava. 
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Aorta 


Ascending 
Aorta 


I. 
Arch  of 
Aorta 


<  Right  and  left  coronary  —  supply  the  heart. 

r  Int.  carotid  —  brain 
Right  com-        and  eye. 
mon  caro-  <  Ext.  carotid — ^throat, 
tid  tongue,  face,  ears, 

walls  of  cranium. 

{Superficial 
palmar 
arch. 


Innominate 
1  to  2  in. 


Right    sub- 
clavian, 
—  axil- 
lary— 
brachial 


I     mar  arch. 


n. 

Thoradc 
Aorta 
7  to  Sin. 


m. 

Abdominal 
Aorta 
5  in. 


Visceral 
Group 


Cceliac  axis 


Left  common  carotid  —  same  branches  as  right 
common  carotid. 

Left  subclavian  —  same  branches  as  right  sub- 
clavian. 
'  Intercostal  —  to  the  intercostal  spaces. 

Pericardial  —  to  the  pericardium. 

Bronchial  —  to  the  lung  tissue. 

(Esophageal  —  to  the  oesophagus. 

Posterior  mediastinal  —  to  the  lymph  nodes  be- 
tween the  lungs. 

Diaphragm  muscle  is  (tividing  line  between  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal aorta. 

Gastric  —  stomach. 
Hepatic  —  liver  and 

duodenum. 
Splenic    —    spleen, 
stomach,  and  pan- 
creas. 

Small  intestine  ex- 
cept duodenum. 

Half  of  large  intes- 
tine. 

{Lower  half  of  large 
intestine  and  rec- 
tum. 
Renal  —  kidneys. 
Supra-renal  —  supra-renal  bodies. 
Spermatic  —  testes. 
Ovarian  —  ovaries  and  uterus. 
'  Phrenic  —  diaphragm. 
Lumbar  —  dorsal,  spinal,  and  ab- 
dominal walls. 
.  Middle  sacral — sacrum  and  coccyx. 


Sup. 
mesenteric 


Inf. 
mesenteric 


Parietal 
Group 
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Common 
niac 
Arteries 
a  in. 


'  Internal  iliac  —  walls  and  viscera  of  pelvis. 

External 

iliac  — 

femoral 
—  popliteal 


p        .  r  Ext.  plantar  \  Plantar 

...  .         <  Int.  plantar    /     arch. 
I  Peroneal. 


Anterior 
tibial 


\  Dorsalis  pedis. 


M    1 


Veins 


Begin  small,  grow  larger. 

'  Larger  capacity. 

Greater  number. 

Thinner  walls. 

Valves. 
.  More  frequent  anastomosis. 

r  Superficial. 
Sets  I  ^  (  Venae  comites  —  companion  veins. 

\  Vena  comes  —  companion  vein. 


Differ  from , 
arteries 


Deep 


External 
Jugular 
Veins 


( Receive  blood  from  the  face  and  the  exterior  of  the 

cranium. 
.  Formed  in  parotid  gland,  terminate  in  the  subclavian. 


Internal  Tueu-  f  ^^^^^^  blood  from  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  cranial 

lar  Veins    "        ^^^^y* 

I  Begin  at  base  of  skull,  unite  with  subclavian. 

(1)  Receive  blood  from  the  deep  veins  of  the  forearm 

and  arm. 

They  accompany  the  arteries  and  are  called  by  the 

same  names. 

'  Radial. 

Posterior  ulnar. 

Anterior  ulnar. 

Common  ulnar. 

Median. 

Median  basilic. 

Median  cephalic. 

Basilic. 

Cephalic. 

Formed  by  union  of  the  inner  brachial  and  basilic,  end 
in  the  subclavian. 


Axillary  Veins 


(2)  Receive  blood  from   superficial  ^ 
veins 


Subclavian 
Veins 


Innominate 
Veins 


{Continuation  of  axillary  from  first  rib  to  the  joint  be- 
tween the  sternum  and  clavicle. 
Unite  with  internal  jugular  to  form  innominate. 

Transmit  blood  from  head,  neck,  upper  limbs,  and  part 

of  thoracic  wall.     Receive  Ijinph. 
Formed  by  union  of  internal  jugular  and  subclavian. 
IQne  on  each  side  of  body. 
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Superior  Vena 
Cava 

Thoracic  Veins 


Femoral 
Veins 


External 
lUacs 

Internal 
niacs 

Common 
niacs 


Inferior  Vena 
Cava 

Supplemen- 
tary 
Channel 


Portal  Cir- 
culation 


Formed  by  union  of  right  and  left  innominate  veins. 

Three  inches  long. 
Opens  into  right  auricle. 

—  Majority  follow  same  course  and  bear  same  name  as 
arteries. 

Continuation  of  the  ix)pliteal  and  extend  from  opening  in 
adductor  magnus  muscle  to  the  inguinal  ligament. 

(1)  Receive  blood  from  deep  veins  of  foot,  leg,  and  thigh. 
They  accompany  the  arteries  and  are  called  by  the 

same  names. 

(2)  Receive  blood  from  the  (  ^  .        ,       , 

^  .  ,     .      ,         Internal  saphenous, 
superficial  veins,  two  <  T^.        ,       , 

.         ,     ,    '         1  External  saphenous, 
are  imix)rtant  v 

Continuation  of  femoral  veins.     Extend  from  inguinal 

ligament  to  the  joint  between  sacrum  and  ilium. 

Formed  by  union  of  veins  corresponding  to  branches  of 
internal  iliac  artery. 

Formed  by  union  of  external  and  internal  iliacs.    Extend 
from  base  of  sacrum  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 

Formed  by  union  of  the  common  iliacs. 

Extends  from  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  right  auricle 

of  the  heart. 
Receives  many  tributaries  corresponding  to  arteries  pven 

off  from  the  aorta. 

1.  Right  azygos  vein  \  Connect  with  superior  vena 

2.  Left  lower  azygos  vein     >     cava  above,  and  inferior 

3.  Left  upper  azygas  vein    J      vena  cava  below. 

Splenic  vein  and  superior  1  Unite  to  form 
mesenteric  vein  /     portal  vein. 

]  Empty  into  the 

Gastric  vein  and  inferior        portal  vein  be- 

mesenteric  vein  '     f^^  j^  ^^tcrs 

the  liver. 

Carries  blood  to  liver,  breaks  up  into  capil- 
laries, then  unites  with  capillaries  from 
hepatic  artery  to  form  hepatic  vein. 

Hepatic  Vein  —  empties  into  inferior  vena  cava. 


Portal 
Vein 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM  CONTINUED :  THE  GENERAL  CIRCULA- 
TION; BLOOD  PRESSURE;  THE  PULSE;  LYMPH;  FCETAL 
CIRCULATION 

THE   GENERAL  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

» 

To  trace  the  general  circulation)  we  will  begin  with  the  venous 
blood,  which  is  returned  to  the  right  auricle  by  the  superior  and 
inferior  vense  cavse.  It  enters  and  fills  the  right  auricle,  and 
beyond  into  the  right  ventricle,  then  the  auricle  contracts  and 
forces  the  blood  over  the  open  tricuspid  valve  into  the  ventricle, 
which  has  already  been  passively  filled,  and  now  becomes  well 
distended  by  the  extra  supply  of  blood.  Almost  instantly  the 
ventricle  contracts,  the  blood  gets  behind  the  cusps  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  and  closes  them,  and  thus  is  forced  over  the  open 
semilunar  valves  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  pulmonary 
artery  divides  into  two  branches  and  carries  the  blood  to  the  lungs, 
where  it  passes  through  the  innumerable  capillaries  that  surround 
the  alveoli  or  air  sacs  of  the  lungs.  These  capillaries  unite  to 
form  veins,  and  these  unite  to  form  larger  veins,  until  finally  two 
pulmonary  veins  return  the  blood  from  each  lung  to  the  left  auricle. 
The  left  auricle  now  contracts  and  forces  the  blood  over  the  open 
bicuspid  valve  into  the  left  ventricle,  just  as  described  for  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  Upon  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  the 
bicuspid  valve  is  closed  (in  the  same  way  as  the  tricuspid),  and 
the  blood  is  forced  over  the  open  semilunar  valve  into  the  aorta 
to  be  carried  through  the  body.  As  soon  as  the  ventricles  relax 
the  semilunar  valves  are  closed  by  the  excessive  pressure  within  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta.  From  the  aorta  and  its  branches 
the  blood  travels  in  the  capillaries  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
The  capillaries  unite  to  form  veins,  and  finally  the  blood  is  returned 
by  means  of  the  venae  cavae  to  the  right  auricle,  which  brings  it 
back  to  where  we  started  from. 

The  pulmonary  circulation.  —  The  lesser  circulation  from  the 

right  ventricle  to  the  left  auricle  is  called  the  pulmonary  circula- 
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tion.  The  purpose  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  to  carry  the 
blood  which  has  been  through  the  system,  giving  up  oxygen  and 
collecting  carbon  dioxide,  to  the  air  sacs  of  tlie  lungs,  where  the 


Plo,  137.— Dl. 


(Hnlliburton.) 


red  corpuscles  are  recharged  with  oxygen,  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
is  reduced  to  a  standard  amount. 

The  systemic  circulation,  ^  The  more  extensive  circulation, 
from  the  left  ventricle  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  return  to 
the  right  auricle,  is  known  as  the  systemic  circulation.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  systemic  circulation  is  to  carry  oxj'gen  and  nutritive 
substances  to  all  parts  of  the  Ixidy,  and  gather  up  waste  products. 

This  double  circulation,  pulmonary  and  systemic,  is  constantly 
and  simultaneously  going  on,  as  each  half  of  the  heart  is  in  a  literal 
sense  u  force  pump.  The  contraction  of  both  ventricles  drives  a 
certain  quantity  of  bhxjd,  probably  amounting  to  six  ounces,  with 
great  fon-e  into  both  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

Factors  governing  circulation.  —  The  perfect  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  depenrlent  upon  certain  factors,  the  chief  of  which  are: 
(1 )  the  heart-beat,  (2)  the  elasticity  and  extensibility  of  the  arterial 
walls,  (3)  the  position  and  direction  of  the  valves,  (4)  the  large 
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number  and  small  bore  of  the  capillaries,  and  (5)  the  large  size 
and  non-contractile  character  of  the  walls  of  the  veins. 

(1)  Heart-beat.  —  So  long  as  life  lasts,  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  heart  contracts  and  relaxes  unceasingly  with  a  short  interval 
of  rest. 

The  contractions  of  the  heart  are  rhjihmical ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  occur  in  a  certain  order.  ^  First,  there  is  a  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  the  walls  of  both  auricles ;  immediately  following  this, 
a  simultaneous  contraction  of  both  ventricles;  then  comes  a 
pause,  or  period  of  rest,  when  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

The  state  of  contraction  is  called  the  systole. 

The  state  of  dilation,  or  rest,  is  called  the  diastole.  During  the 
diastole,  or  period  of  rest,  the  blood  is  flo^^dng  into  the  auricles  and 
beyond  into  the  ventricles  (the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  being 
open).  Then  the  auricles  and  ventricles  contract  again  in  the 
same  order  as  before,  and  their  contractions  are  followed  by 
the  same  pause  as  before. 

The  rhythmical  succession  of  the  systole  and  diastole  constitutes 
a  cardiac  cycle  and  corresponds  to  one  beat  or  pulsation  of  the 
heart.  Reckoning  on  the  number  of  heart-beats  as  72  per  minute, 
the  time  required  for  a  cardiac  cycle  will  be  about  0.8  of  a  second, 
and  half  of  this,  or  0.4  of  a  second,  represents  the  diastole  or  period 
of  rest. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart.  —  If  the  ear  be  applied  over  the  heart, 
certain  sounds  are  heard,  which  recur  with  great  regularity.  The 
first  sound  is  a  comparatively  long,  booming  sound ;  the  second, 
a  short,  sharp,  sudden  one.  The  sounds  resemble  the  syllables 
lubb-dup.  The  causes  which  produce  the  first  sound  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles,  and  the  cardiac  impulse  against  the 
chest  wall.  The  second  sound  is  caused  by  the  closure  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves.  The  first  sound  is  heard  best  at  the  apex ;  the 
second  sound  is  heard  best  at  the  base. 

In  certain  diseases  of  the  heart  these  sounds  become  changtMl 
and  obscure,  and  are  accompaniecf  by  various  distinctive  and 
characteristic  sounds  called  murmurs. 

Cause  of  the  heart-beat.  —  The  heat  of  tlie  heart  is  caused 
by  the  rliNllimical  contractions  of  its  muscular  fibres.  These 
contractions  are  automatic,  and  do  not  depend  upon  the  central 
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nervous  system  or  upon  the  blood  in  iti  drnmbers.  That  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  do  not  depend  upon  the  nervous  sjstem 
is  certain,  for  the  heart  will  continue  to  beat  for  some  time  after 
its  removal  from  the  body.  It  probably  depends  upon  a  power 
inherent  in  the  muscle  tissue,  and  this  power  is  most  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  wall  of  the  right  auricle  between  the  openings  of 
the  two  vente  cavte.  Contractions  seem  to  start  in  this  area  and 
pass  first  over  the  walls  of  the  auricles^  and  thence  over  the  walls 
of  the  ventricles.  It  is  thought  that  the  contractions  are  stimu- 
lated by  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassiimi,  and  calcium  containe<] 
in  the  blood. 

Innervation  of  the  heart.  ^  As  previously  stated,  the  heart 
receives  inhibitory  nerve  fibres  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
and  accelerator  fibres  from  the  sympathetic  system.  Botli  the 
inhibitory  and  accelerator  fibres  are  in  a  state  of  constant,  though 
slight,  activity.  This  means  that  under  normal  conditions  the 
heart-beat  is  controlled  by  two  antagonistic  influence^i,  one  tending 
to  slow  the  heart  action,  and  the  other  to  quicken  it.  This  arrange- 
ment is  comparable  to  the  antagonistic  action  of  the  flexor  and 
extensor  muscles  and  probably  enables  the  heart  to  respond  more 
promptly  to  stimulation.  Stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  may 
cause  marked  slowing  of  the  heart-beat,  and  depression  of  the 
pneumogastric,  or  stimulation  of  the  accelerator  fibres,  ma\'  quicken 
the  heart-beat. 

(2)  The  elasticity  and  extensibility  of  the  arterial  walls.  —  Each 
time  the  ventricles  contract  they  force  about  six  ounces  of  blood 
into  arteries  that  are  alreaily  full.  This  extra  blood  finds  room  for 
itself  partly  by  distending  the  arteries  and  partly  by  driving 
forward  the  blood  which  is  before  it.  The  arteries  are  capable  of 
distention  because  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  yellow  elastic 
tissue  in  their  coats.  Following  the  distention  the  arteries  recoil 
upon  tlie  contained  blood  and  cause  such  a  pressure  to  be  exerted, 
that  what  would  be  an  intermittent  stream  is  con^'e^ted  into  a 
continuous  one.  They  thus  serve  not  only  as  con<lucting  tubes 
but  exert  a  force  that  assists  the  heart  in  driving  the  blood  into 
the  capillaries. 

The  elasticity  and  extensibility  of  the  arteries  change  with  the 
health  and  age  of  the  individual.  Sometimes  as  the  result  of 
disease,  and  always  as  we  grow  older,  the  arterial  walls  grow  stifFer 


and  mure  rigid,  and  become  less  well  adapted  for  tlie  unceasing 
work  thej'  are  called  upon  to  perform.  This  condition  is  known 
as  arteriosclerosis. 

(3)  The  position  and  direction  of  the  valves.  —  The  position 
and  direction  of  the  tricuspid  unii  bicuspid  valves  permit  the 
ventricles  to  fill  during  their  period  of  relaxation,  and  prevent  the 
backward  flow  when  they  are  emptying  themselves.  The  aortic 
and  pulmonary  \'alves  allow  blood  to  pass  out  during  each  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles,  but  not  to  return  from  either  arterj'  into 
the  heart  when  the  resting  stage  ensues.  The  valves  also  show 
signs  of  age  as  years  advance,  and  even  if  not  injured  by  disease, 
(in  not  adjust  themselves  so  perfectly  as  in  early  life. 

(4)  The  large  number  and  small  bore  of  the  capillaries.  —  The 
total  number  of  capillaries  is  so  immense  that,  even  though  each 
individual  one  is  small,  their  total  capacity  is  several  hundred 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  aorta.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
each  time  an  artery  div-ides,  the  total  capacity  nf  its  branches  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  parent  artery,  although  each  of  the  indi- 
vidual branches  is  of  smaller  calibre.  In  this  way  the  bed  of  the 
blood  stream  is  becoming  greater  until  we  reach  the  capillaries, 
and  then  it  is  increase<l  enormously.  The  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  make  the  blood  flow  rapidly  through  the  larger  arteries, 
more  slowly  in  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  arteries,  and 
slowest  of  all  in  the  capillaries. 

(5)  The  large  size  and  non-contractile  character  of  the  walls  of 
the  veins.  —  In  the  case  of  the  veins  the  conditions  we  have 
described  are  reversed.  The  size  and  capacity  of  a  vein  is  always  - 
less  than  the  size  and  capacity  of  its  tributaries,  hence  the  total 
bed  of  the  blood  stream  is  becoming  continually  smaller  but  never 
so  small  as  in  the  corresponding  arteries.  A  vein  is  alwaj's  twice 
the  size,  often  more  than  twice  the  size,  of  the  corresponding  artery. 
On  leaving  the  capillaries  the  blood  flows  faster  because  the  bed 
of  the  stream  becomes  narrower,  but  its  speed  in  a  vein  is  little 
more  than  half  that  in  a  corresponding  artery,  because  the  bed  is 
twice  as  great.  The  v'eins  contain  very  little  elastic  tissue  in 
their  walls,  hence  they  are  not  capable  of  distention  and  con- 
traction as  the  arteries  are.  As  the  blood  flows  in  a  steady  stream. 
and  the  diameter  of  the  veins  is  large,  the  non-contractile  character 
of  the  walls  ofi'ers  no  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood  towanl  the 
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heart.     The  valves  of  the  veins  also  render  assistance  in  thb 
respect. 

Rate  of  blood  flow.  —  The  rate  at  which  the  blood  flows  is 
highest  in  the  arteries,  about  twelve  inches  to  a  second.  It  is 
lower  in  the  veins,  about  eight  inches  to  a  second.  In  the  capil- 
laries it  is  exceedingly  slow,  about  an  inch  to  a  minute.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  actual  service  of  the  blood  to  the  tissues 
is  rendered  in  the  capillaries  (since  the  walls  of  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  too  thick  to  permit  of  diffusion)  the  value  of  the  slow 
passage  is  obvious. 

Distributioii  of  blood.  —  We  have  quoted  the  estimate  of  blood 
that  the  hody  contains  as  four  quarts.  During  a  period  of  rest 
alKiut  nne-fourtli  of  this  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  the  thorax,  one- 
fourtli  in  the  skeletal  muscles,  one-fourth  in  the  liver,  ami  the 
remaining  fourth  elsewhere.  Activity  of  any  part  of  the  body  will 
increase  the  supply  to  that  part,  and  lessen  the  supply  in  another 
part,  When  the  digestive  organs  are  active,  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  kept  short  of  blootl,  but  any  condition  that  dilates  the 
vessels  of  the  skin  will  lessen  the  amount  of  bloo<l  sent  to  the 
digestive  organs. 

BLOOD  PRESSURE 

By  blood  pressure  is  meant  the  pressure  the  blood  exerts  against 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained.  The  term  includes 
arterial,  capillary,  and  venous  pressure. 

Arterial  pressure.  —  When  an  artery  is  severed,  the  flow  of 
blowl  fn»ni  the  proximal  end  (that  on  the  heart  side)  comes  in 
jets  corresponding  to  the  heart-beats,  provided  the  artery  be  near 
the  heart.  The  larger  the  artery,  and  the  nearer  to  the  heart, 
the  greater  the  force  with  which  the  blood  issues,  and  the  more 
marked  the  intermittence  of  the  flow.  This  indicates  that  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  is  under  a  high  pressure,  and  the  factors  which 
produce  and  maintain  this  pressure  are :  — 

1.  The  force  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles. 

2.  The  extra  supply  of  blood  which  the  heart  forces  into  arteries 
that  are  already  full. 

ij.  The  semilunar  valves  wliich  prevent  regurgitation  of  the  blood 
into  the  ventricles,  when  the  ventricles  relax. 

4.  The  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  which  enables  them  to  dilate  to 
receive  the  extra  supply  of  blood,  then  recoil. 
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5.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  arterioles. 

6.  The  increased  surface  over  which  the  blood  flows  in  the  capil- 
laries. 

When  the  blood  leaves  the  left  ventricle  the  high  pressure  which  it 
exerts  against  the  wall  of  the  aorta  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure 
of  energy.  This  energy  is  transformed  into  heat  in  overcoming 
the  friction  encountered  in  the  vessels.  When  the  blood  reaches 
the  arterioles,  the  surface  is  multiplied  and  the  friction  increased. 
This  offers  an  impediment  to  the  flow,  and  the  result  is  a  decided 
drop  in  the  pressure. 

Arterial  pressure  is  not  uniform,  but  varies  (1)  with  the  systole 
and  diastole  of  the  heart,  being  greater  during  the  systole ;  (2)  it 
is  less  in  youth,  and  increases  as  we  grow  older,  because  the  arteries 
are  less  elastic;  (3)  conditions  of  health  may  affect  the  normal 
muscular  tone  of  the  arteries  and  heart.  When  the  arteries  lose 
their  tone,  or  the  heart-beat  loses  its  force,  the  blood  pressure  is 
low.  When  the  arteries  are  over-constricted,  or  the  heart  over- 
stimulated,  the  blood  pressure  is  high. 

Capillary  pressure.  —  The  pressure  of  blood  in  the  capillaries 
is  much  lower  than  in  the  arteries,  but  is  high  considering  the  thick- 
ness of  the  capillary  walls.  It  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
arterioles :  if  they  dilate,  the  capillary  pressure  rises ;  if  they  con- 
strict, the  capillary  pressure  falls.  The  phenomena  produced  by 
these  local  variations  in  the  blood  supply  of  certain  parts  are  very 
familiar  to  us :  the  redness  of  the  skin  produced  by  an  irritating 
application,  the  blushing  or  paling  of  the  face  from  mental  emotion, 
the  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  mucous  membranes  during 
digestion,  being  all  instances  of  this  kind. 

Venous  pressure.  —  When  a  vein  is  severed,  the  flow  of  blood, 
which  is  chiefly  from  the  distal  end  (that  away  from  the  heart), 
is  not  intermittent,  but  continuous ;  the  blood  comes  out  with 
comparatively  little  force,  and  "  wells  up  "  rather  than  "  spurts 
out.''  This  indicates  that  the  blood  pressure  in  the  veins  is  low. 
It  is  influenced  by  :  — 

1.  The  presence  of  valves  which  prevent  a  backward  flow. 

2.  Respiration.  The  effect  of  inspiration  is  to  suck  venous 
blood  into  the  thorax,  empty  the  large  veins,  and  cause  a  fall  in 
the  blood  pressure.  The  effect  of  expiration  is  to  offer  a  slight 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  thorax  and  thus  raise  the 
blood  pressure  in  the  large  veins. 
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Method  of  determining  blood  pressure.  —  We  can  gain  some 
idea  of  the  bloo<l  pressure  by  placing  the  fingers  over  a  large 
arterj'  where  the  pulsation  can  be  felt.  If  the  vessel  is  tense  and 
hsn!  to  compress,  it  indicatCH  high  blood  pressure.  If,  however, 
it  13  easy  to  obliterate  the  pulsation  by  pressure  of  the  fingers, 
the  blood  pressure  is  low.  Of  late  years  several  forms  of  apparatus 
have  been  devised  by  which  a  more  accurate  knowledge  can  be 
obtained.  This  apparatus  is  called  a  sphygmomanometer,  and  eon- 
sbts  of  an  air  pump  which  is  connected  by  means  of  an  inverted 
T  (-L)  shaped  rubber  tubing  with  an  clastic  bag  covered  on  the 
outside  by  a  leather  cuff,  and  a  mercurj'  manometer. 

The  elastic  bag  covered  with  the  cuff  is  buckled  snugly  around 
the  arm.  The  bag  is  blown  up  by  means  of  the  air  pump  and 
exerts  pressure  upon  the  brachial  artery  until  no  pulsation  can  be 
felt  in  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist.  The  amount  of  pressure 
that  is  being  exerted  upon  the  arm  is  indicated  by  the  mercury 
manometer,  and  should  be  read  the  moment  the  pulse  disappears. 
This  will  give  tlie  maximum  or  systolic  pressure.  As  the  pressure 
on  the  arm  is  lowered,  the  pulse  rcapjK-ars,  and  the  lowest  position 
of  the  mercury  gives  the  minimum  or  diastolic  pressure. 

Normal  degree  of  blood  pressure.  —  The  average  normal  degree 
of  blood  pressure  exerted  on  the  walls  of  the  brachial  artery  is 
about  110  to  llfi  mm.  systolic;  and  fi5  to  75  mm.  diastolic. 
Pressure  varies  with  age,  and  even  in  health  is  not  constantly 
the  same.  Increase  of  the  force  or  rate  of  the  heart-beat  in- 
creases the  pressure.  The  effect  of  cold,  also  of  certain  drugs, 
e.g.  adrenalin,  is  to  constrict  the  arteries  and  raise  the  blood  press- 
ure. On  the  other  hand  the  effect  of  heat,  and  of  some  drugs,  e.g. 
amyl  nitrite,  is  to  dilate  the  arteries  and  lower  the  blood  pressure. 

THE  PULSE 
When  tile  finger  is  placed  on  an  artery,  a  sense  of  resistance 
is  felt,  and  this  resistance  seems  to  be  increased  at  intervals, 
corresponding  to  the  heart-beat,  the  wall  of  the  artery  at  each 
heart-beat  being  felt  to  rise  up  or  expand  under  the  finger.  This 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  artery  constitutes 
the  pulse ;  and  in  certain  arteries  which  lie  near  the  surface  this 
pulse  may  be  seen  with  the  eye.  When  the  finger  is  placed  on 
a  vein,  very  little  resistance  is   felt ;  and,  under  ordinary  cir- 
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cumstances,  no  pulse  can  be  perceived  by  the  touch  or  by 
the  eye. 

As  each  expansion  of  an  artery  is  produced  by  a  contraction  of 
the  heart,  the  pulse,  as  felt  in  any  superficial  artery,  is  a  convenient 
guide  for  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  heart's  action. 

Locatioiis  where  the  pulse  may  be  felt.  —  The  pulse  may  be 
counted  wherever  an  artery  approaches  the  surface  of  the  body. 
These  locations  are :  — 

(1)  The  facial  artery,  where  it  passes  over  the  lower  jawbone. 

(2)  The  temporal  arter>%  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  outer 
canthus  of  the  eye. 

(3)  The  brachial  artery,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  muscle. 

(4)  The  radial  arter>%  on  the  thumb  side  of  the  wrist.  On  ac- 
count of  its  accessible  situation  the  radial  artery  is  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 

(5)  The  femoral  artery,  where  it  passes  over  the  pelvic  bone. 

(6)  The  dorsalis  pedis,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

Points  to  note  in  feeling  a  ptilse.  —  In  feeling  a  pulse  the  follow- 
ing points  should  be  noted. 

(1)  Frequency,  or  the  number  of  pulse-beats  per  minute. 

(2)  Strength,  or  the  force  of  the  heart-beat. 

(3)  Regularity,  or  the  same  number  of  beats  per  minute. 

(4)  Equality.  —  Each  beat  should  have  the  same  force,  not  some 
strong  and  some  weak.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  beat  is  missed 
because  the  heart-beat  is  too  weak  to  distend  the  artery.  This  is 
called  an  intermittent  pulse. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  lack  of  tone  in  the  arterial  walls  and  a 
dicrotic  pulse  is  felt.  This  means  that  the  pulsations  are  divided 
and  the  second  part  of  the  beat  is  weaker  than  the  first. 

(5)  Tension  or  the  strength  of  the  blood  pressure.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  amount  of  force  that  is  required  to  obliterate  the 
pulse. 

Average  frequency  of  the  ptilse.  —  The  average  frequency  of 
the  pulse  in  man  is  seventy-two  beats  per  minute.  This  rate  may 
be  increased  after  eating  or  by  muscular  action.  Even  the  varia- 
tion of  the  muscular  effort  entailed  between  the  standing,  sitting, 
and  recumbent  positions  will  make  a  difference  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  of  from  eight  to  ten  beats  per  minute.  Mental  excite- 
ment may  also  produce  a  temporary  acceleration,  varying  in  degree 


with  the  peculiarities  of  the  individuol.  Age  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence. At  birth  the  pulse  rate  is  about  130  per  minute ;  at  three 
years,  100;  iu  adult  life,  72;  in  old  age,  65.  It  is  somewhat  more 
rapid  in  women  than  iu  men  and  is  lowered  during  sleep.  Idiosyn- 
crasies are  frequently'  met  with.  A  person  in  perfect  health  may 
have  a  much  higher  or  a  much  lower  rate  than  72.  The  relative 
frequency  of  tlie  pulse  and  respirations  is  about  four  heart-beats 
to  one  respiration. 

As  a  rule,  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  its  force.  An  infrequent  piilse,  within  physiological  limits, 
13  usually  a  strong  one,  and  a  frequent  pulse  comparatively 
feeble.  The  same  is  true  in  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action 
in  disease,  the  pulse  in  fever  or  debilitating  affections  becoming 
weaker  as  it  grows  more  rapid. 

LVMPII 

Formation  of  lymph.  —  The  lymph  13  derived  from  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries,  hut  the  exact  process  is  still  an  open  question. 
It  is  considered  probable  that  it  is  partly  a  |)roi-ess  of  transudation 
which  depends  on  the  permeable  nature  of  the  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries, and  partly  the  result  of  a  secretory  process  on  the  part  of 
the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  capillaries.  The  transudation 
theory  b  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  in  the  capillaries 
is  under  greater  pressure  than  in  the  arteries  or  veins.  The 
secretory  process  is  supported  by  the  chemical  diiferences  between 
the  blood  and  the  Ij-mph. 

Factors  controlling  the  flow  of  l}nnph.  —  The  onward  progress 
of  the  Ijniph  from  the  tissues  to  the  veins  is  maintained  chiefly 
by  three  things. 

(1)  Differences  in  pressure.  — The  l\Tnph  in  the  tissue  spaces 
is  under  greater  pressure  than  the  l.\Tnph  in  the  lymph  capillaries, 
and  the  pressure  in  the  large  hinphatics  near  the  ducts  is  much  less 
than  in  the  smaller  vessels.  Consequently  we  may  consider  that 
the  lymphatics  form  a  sj-stem  of  vessels  leading  from  a  region 
of  higher  pressure,  -viz.  the  h-mph  spaces  of  the  tissues,  to  a 
region  of  lower  pressure,  viz,  the  interior  of  the  large  veins  of 
the  neck. 

(2)  Muscular  movements  and  valves.  ^  The  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  l)ody  compress  the  IjTnphatics  and  force  the  lymph 
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on  in  the  proper  direction.  The  numerous  valves  prevent  a 
returil  flow  in  the  wrong  direction. 

(3)  Respiration.  —  During  each  inspiration  the  pressure  on  the 
thoracic  duct  is  less  than  on  the  lymphatics  outside  the  thorax, 
and  the  Ijmph  is  accordingly  "  sucked  "  into  the  duct.  During 
the  succeeding  expiration  the  pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct  is  in- 
creased, and  some  of  its  contents,  prevented  by  the  valve  from 
escaping  below,  are  pressed  out  into  the  innominate  veins. 

(Edema.  —  The  lymph  in  the  various  lymph  spaces  of  the  body 
varies  in  amount  from  time  to  time,  but  under  normal  circum- 
stances never  exceeds  certain  limits.  Under  abnormal  condi- 
tions, these  limits  may  be  exceeded,  and  the  result  is  known  as 
oedema,  or  dropsy.  Similar  excessive  accumulations  may  also 
occur  in  the  larger  lymph  spaces,  the  serous  cavities. 

Among  the  possible  causes  of  oedema  are :  — 

(1)  An  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  lymph  spaces. 

(2)  An  excessive  transudation,  the  lymph  gathering  in  the 
lymph  spaces  faster  than  it  can  be  carried  away  by  a  normal 
flow. 

(Edema  is  almost  always  due  to  the  latter  cause,  viz.  excessive 
transudation. 

FCETAL  CIRCULATION 

Certain  structures  are  necessary  to  the  performance  of  foetal 
circulation,  but  are  of  no  use  after  birth.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

(1)  Foramen  ovale. — An  opening  between  the  two  auricles. 
It  furnishes  direct  communication  between  them. 

(2)  Ductus  arteriosus.  —  A  blood-vessel  connecting  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery. 

(3)  Ductus  venosus.  —  A  blood-vessel  connecting  the  umbili- 
cal vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

(4)  The  placenta  and  umbilical  cord.  —  By  means  of  the  pla- 
centa the  child  is  nourished  and  obtains  oxygen.  The  cord  is  made 
up  of  two  arteries  and  one  large  vein  protected  by  "  Wharton's 
jelly."  The  vein  carries  the  oxj'genated  blood  from  the  placenta 
to  the  foetus.  The  arteries  carry  the  impure  blood  from  the 
feet  us  to  the  placenta.  After  birth  these  structures  are  of 
no  further  use.  It  is  important  that  the  **  foramen  ovale  " 
should  close  as  soon  as  the  child  breathes,  else  if  the  arterial 
and  venous  blood  continue  to  mix,  a  "  blue  baby  ''  will  be  seen. 
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Flo.  138.  —  Di. 


FcEtal  type.     (Coolce.) 


Course  of  the  blood.  —  The  oxj'genated  blood  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  foetus  is  carried  from  the  placenta  along  the  umbilical 
cord  by  the  umbilical  vein.     Entering  the  fcetus  the  blood  is 
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conveyed  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  partly  through  the  liver 
but  chiefly  through  the  "  ductus  venosus,"  which  connects  these 
two  vessels.  From  the  inferior  vena  cava  it  enters  the  right 
auricle,  passes  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle, 
thence  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  out  through  the  aorta,  which 
distributes  it  principally  to  the  upper  extremities.  The  blood 
from  the  head  and  upper  extremities  returns  by  the  superior 
vena  cava  to  the  right  auricle,  then  passes  into  the  right  ventricle, 
and  out  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs.  As  the 
lungs  in  the  foetus  are  solid,  they  require  very  little  blood  (only 
for  nutrition),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  passes  through 
the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  descending  aorta,  where,  mixing 
with  the  blood  delivered  to  the  aorta  by  the  left  ventricle,  it 
descends  to  supply  the  lower  extremities  of  the  foetus.  The 
chief  portion  of  this  blood  is  carried  to  the  placenta  by  the 
two  umbilical  arteries,  but  a  small  amount  passes  back  into  the 
ascending  vena  cava  and  mixes  with  the  blood  from  the  placenta. 
From  this  description  of  the  foetal  circulation,  it  will  be  seen  :  — 

1.  That  the  placenta  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  respiratory 
and  nutritive  organ,  receiving  the  venous  blood  from  the  foetus, 
and  returning  it  again  charged  with  oxygen  and  additional  nutri- 
tive material. 

2.  That  the  liver  receives  pure  blood  directly  from  the  placenta ; 
hence  the  large  size  of  this  organ  at  birth. 

3.  That  the  blood  from  the  placenta  passes  almost  directly 
into  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  distributed  by  its  branches  to 
the  head  and  upper  extremities ;  hence  the  large  size  and  perfect 
development  of  these  parts  at  birth. 

4.  That  the  blood  in  the  descending  aorta  is  chiefly  derived 
from  that  which  has  already  circulated  in  the  upper  extremities, 
and,  mixed  with  only  a  small  quantity  from  the  left  ventricle, 
is  distributed  to  the  lower  extremities ;  hence  the  small  size  and 
imperfect  development  of  these  parts  at  birth. 

Changes  in  the  vascular  system  at  birth.  —  From  the  foregoing 
description  it  is  obvious  that  at  birth  very  important  changes  must 
take  place:  — 

1.  The  blood  clots  in  the  umbilical  vein,  between  the  usual 
ligature  and  the  liver,  also  in  the  ductus  venosus.  The  blood  clot 
becomes  organized  and  these  two  vessels  become  obliterated. 
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2.  As  respiration  commences,  the  blood  traverses  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  and  then  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary 
veins ;  this  raises  the  blood  pressure  in  the  left  auricle,  and  causes 
the  valve  over  the  foramen  ovale  to  close. 

3.  The  blood  in  the  ductus  arteriosus  clots,  the  dot  organizes, 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus  becomes  a  fibrous  cord. 

4.  The  blood  in  the  hypogastric  arteries  also  clots,  the  clots 
organize  and  these  vessels  becoipe  obliterated. 
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General 
Circulation 


Factors 

Governing 

Circulation 


Heart-beat 


Pulmonary 
Circulation 


SUMMARY 

'  Right  auricle  to  right  ventricle,  then  pulmonary 
arteries  to  lungs.    Capillary  system.    Re- 
turn by  pulmonary  veins  to  left  auricle. 
Purpose  —  To  increase  oxygen  and  decrease 
carbon  dioxide. 


Systemic 
Circulation 


'  Left  auricle  to  left  ventricle,  then  by  means  of 

aorta  and  its  branches  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Capillary  system.     Return  by  veins  which 

empty  into  superior  and  inferior  venae  cavse. 

'  Carry,    and  (  Oxygen. 

gjve   up   to  j  Nutritive     ma- 
Purpose       \      tissues  I     terials. 

Take  from  tis-  f  Carbon  dioxide, 
sues  I  Waste  products. 

1.  The  heart-beat. 

2.  The  elasticity  and  extensibility  of  the  arterial  walls. 

3.  The  position  and  direction  of  the  valves. 

4.  The  large  number  and  small  bore  of  the  capillaries. 

5.  The  large  size  and  non-contractile  character  of  the  walls 

of  the  veins. 


Systole  —  State  of  contraction 
Diastole  —  State  of  dilatation  or  rest 


Heart 
Sounds 


Lubb 


Cause 


Elasticity  and  Exten- 
sibility of  Arterial 
WaUs 


'  Cardiac  cycle,  72  per 

minute. 
Occupies  0.8    of    a 
second. 

1.  Closure  of  auriculo- ventricu- 
lar valves. 

2.  Contraction  of  ventricles. 

3.  Cardiac  impulse  against  chest 
wall. 

.  Dup  1.  Closure  of  semilunar  valves. 

Power  inherent  in  heart  muscle. 

{Sodium. 
Potassium. 
Calcium. 
Pncumogastric     nerve  —  inhibi- 
tory. 
Sympathetic     nerve  —  accelera- 
tor. 
Enables  them  to  stretch  and  receive  extra  amount 

of  blood. 
Enables  them  to  recoil  and  convert  intermittent 

into  continuous  stream. 
Arteriosclerosis  «  loss  of  elasticity  and  extensi- 
bility. 


Innervation  < 
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Position  and  Direc- 
tion of  Valves 


Large  Number  and 
Small  Bore  of  the 
CapUlaries 


Large  Size  and  Non- 
contractile  Charac- 
ter of  the  Walls  of 
the  Veins 


Distribution  of  Blood 


'  Perroit  blood  to  flow  from  auricles  into  ventricles, 
not  in  reverse  direction. 

Permit  blood  to  flow  from  ventricles  into  arteries, 
not  in  reverse  direction. 

Disease  and  advancing  years  may  impair  adjust- 
ment. 

'  Total  number  is  immense. 
Each  one  is  microscopic. 
Total  capacity  several  hundred  times  greater  than 

aorta. 
Rapidity  of  blood  stream  reduced  by  enormous 
increase  in  number  of  vessels,  and  in  surface. 

'  Begin  small  —  grow  larger. 
Decrease  in  number  of  vessels  and  in  total  capacity. 
Vein  twice  as  large  as  corresponding  artery. 
Not  capable  of  distention  and  recoil,  hence  ofifer 
no  resistance  to  current  of  blood. 

'  Estimated  amount  of  blood  in  body,  4  qts. 
Estimated  amount  of  blood  in  thorax,  1  qt. 
Estimated  amount  of  blood  in  skeletal  muscles, 

1  qt. 
Estimated  amount  of  blood  in  liver,  1  qt. 
Amount  in  any  organ  increased  when  there  is  need. 
Amount  in  anj'  organ  decreased  when  need  is  over. 


Blood 
Pressure 


Arterial 


Maintained  bv  < 


Pressure  blood  exerts  against  walls  of  vessels. 

High  —  Hemorrhage      from      cut      artery  — 
"  spurts  "  out. 

'  1.  Contraction  of  ventricles. 

2.  Extra  blood  forced  into  full 
arteries. 

3.  Semilunar    valves    prevent 
regurgitation. 

4.  Elasticity     and     recoil     of 
arteries. 

5.  Resistance  ofifered  by  arte- 
rioles. 

6.  Increased  su'facc  in  capil- 
laries. 

'  1.  Higher  during  systole. 

2.  Lower  during  diastole. 

3.  Increases  with  age. 

4.  Decreases  if  heart   or   ar- 
teries lose  their  tone. 


Not  uniform 
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Capillary 


Venous 


Blood 
Pressure 


Determined 
by 


Use  of  sphygmomanometer 


Pulse 


Much  lower  than  in  arteries. 
High  considering  thinness  of  walls. 

{constriction  \ 
or  >  of  arterioles, 

dilatation     J 

{Low  —  Hemorrhage  from  cut  vein  "  wells  up." 
T  n  J  1-      /  Presence  of  valves. 

Influenced  by   {  -»      .    ^. 
\  Respiration. 

'  Pressure  of  finger  against  large  artery. 

1.  Air  pump. 

2.  Elastic    bag 
covered  with 
leather  cuff. 

3.  Mercury  ma- 
nometer. 

f  S3r8tolic  or  maximum  —  110  to  116  mm. 
I  Diastolic  or  minimum  —  65  to  75  mm. 

Alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  artery. 

'  Facial  artery. 
Temporal  artery. 
Brachial  artery. 
Radial  artery. 
Femoral  artery. 
Dorsalis  pedis. 

Frequency. 
Strength. 
Regularity. 
Equality. 
.  Tension. 

'  Infant,  130 

Three  years,  100 

Adult,  72 
^  Old  ago,  65 

'  Eating. 

Muscular  activity. 
Mental  excitement. 
A^e. 
Sleep. 

Condition  of  health. 
Idiosyncrasies. 


Locations 
where  Pulse 
may  bo 
counted 


Points  to  note  ^ 


Pulse  Rate 


Higher  in   women 
than  in  men. 


Changes  in 
Pulse    Rate 
may  be  due 
to 


Lymph 


Process  of  transudation. 

Process  of  secretion. 

Differences  in  pressure. 

A    11-      ^       1  Muscular  movements  and  valves. 
trollmg  flow  \  r^      .     ,. 

\  Respiration. 


Formation 


Factors       con- 
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CBdema 


Foetal 
Circulation 


Changes  in 
Vascular  System 
at  Birth 


Accumulation  of  lymph  in  tissues. 

-,     ,  J  r  1.  Obstruction  to  flow  of  lymph  from 

May  be  caused 
y^  <  tissue. 

12.  Excessive  transudation. 

1.  Direct  communication  between  right  and  left  auricle 

by  means  of  foramen  ovale. 

2.  Direct  communication  between  umbilical  vein  and 

inferior  vena  cava.     Ductus  venosus. 

3.  Direct  communication  between  pulmonary  artery 

and  aorta.     Ductus  arteriosus. 

4.  Oxygen  and  nutritive  substances  obtained  from 

placenta. 
'  1.  Umbilical  vein  and  ductus  venosus  become  obliter- 
ated. 

2.  Respiration  stimulates  pulmonary  circulation ;  this 
raises  the  blood  pressure  in  left  auricle,  and 
closes  foramen  ovale. 

3.  Ductus  arteriosus  becomes  a  fibrous  cord. 

4.  Hypogastric  arteries  become  obliterated. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM:  NOSE;  LARYNX;  TRACHEA;  BRONCHI; 
LUNGS.  —  RESPIRATION ;  ABNORMAL  TYPES  OF  RESPIRATION. 
MODIFIED  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS 

The  process  of  respiration  is  dependent  upon  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  certain  organs,  which  we  group  together  and  call  a  res- 
piratory system.  A  respiratory  system  consists  essentially  of  a 
moist  and  permeable  membrane,  with  blood-vessels  containing 
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Fl(i.     139.  —  DiAURAM    OF   THE    E^SSENTIALS    OF    A    RESPIRATORY    SYSTEM. 

(Gcrrish.) 

a  hi^h  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  on  one  side,  and  air  or  fluid 
c()ntaiiiiii<^  a  lii^li  percentage  of  oxygen  on  the  other.  In  most 
aquatic  animals  the  respiratory  organs  are  external  in  the  form  of 
gills  ;  in  terrestrial,  or  air-breathing  animals,  the  respiratory  organs 
are  situated  internally  in  the  form  of  lungs,  and  are  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  nose  and  mouth  bv  means  of  the  bronchi, 
trachea,  and  larynx. 

X()SK 

The  nose  is  the  special  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell,  but  it  also 
serves  as  a  passageway  for  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  respiratory 
organs.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  external  feature,  the  nose, 
and  the  internal  cavities,  the  nasal  foss.-r. 

The  external  nose  is  compose<l  of  a  triangular  framework  of  bone 
and  cartilaire,  covered  bv  skin  and  lined  bv  mucous  membrane. 
On  its  under  surface  are  two  oval-shaped  openings  -  the  nostrils, 
which  arc  the  external  openings  of  the  njisal  fossa\  The  margins 
of  the  nostrils   ire  provided  with  a  number  of  ^tilV  hairs,  which  ar- 
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rest  the  passage  of  dust  and  other  foreign  substances  carrie*!  in  with 
the  inspired  air. 

The  nasal  fossae  an.'  two  irregularly  wedge-shaped  cavities, 
separated  fnun  one  aiinlher  by  a  partition,  or  septum,  the  upper 
part  (»f  which  consists  of  the  j>erpendiciiiar  plate  of  the  efhmtiid, 


and  of  tho  \-omer,  and  the  lower  part  of  cartilage.  The  turbinated 
bones  and  turbinated  processes  of  the  ethmoid,  which  are  ex- 
ceedinjily  light  and  spongj%  project  into  the  nasal  cavities,  and 
di%'i<le  them  into  three  incomplete  passages  from  before  back- 
wanls.  —  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  meatus.  The  palate 
ami  maxillie  separate  the  nasat  and  mouth  cavities,  and  the  crib- 
riform plate  of  the  ethmoid  forms  the  partition  l>etwccn  the 
cranial  and  nasal  cjivities. 
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These  cavities  ^  communicate  with  the  air  in  front  by  the  anterior 
nares,  or  nostrils,  while  behind  they  open  into  the  back  of  the 
pharjTix  by  the  two  posterior  nares. 

The  pituitary  membrane  (sometimes  called  the  Schneiderian  ^ 
membrane)  is  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nose.  It  closely  covers 
the  nasal  passages,  and  is  thickest  and  most  vascular  over  the 
turbinated  bones. 

Advantages  of  nasal  breathing.  —  Under  normal  conditions 
breathing  should  take  place  through  the  nose  only  (1)  because  the 
arrangement  of  the  turbinated  bones  makes  the  upper  part  of  the 
nasal  passages  ver>'  narrow ;  (2)  these  passages  are  thickly  lined, 
and  freely  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  so  that  they  can,  even  in  the 
very  coldest  weather,  moisten  and  warm  the  air  before  it  reaches 
the  lungs ;  and  (3)  the  presence  of  hairs  at  the  entrance  to  the 
nostrils  serve  as  filters. 

Sinuses  which  communicate  with  the  nose.  —  Opening  into  the 
nasal  cavities  are  minute  channels  which  connect  with  (1)  the 
frontal  sinuses,  (2)  the  ethmoidal  sinuses,  (3)  the  maxillary 
sinuses  or  antrums  of  Highmore,  and  (4)  the  sphenoidal  sinuses. 
The  pituitary  membrane  is  prolonged  into  these  sinuses,  and  inflam- 
matory processes  in  the  nose  may  extend  into  these  cavities. 

Mouth  and  pluuynx.  — As  the  mouth  and  pharynx  are  more 
closely  associated  with  the  process  of  dijrestion  rather  than  respira- 
tion, they  will  be  described  with  the  digestive  organs.  The 
mouth  serves  as  a  passageway  for  tht*  entrance  of  air,  and  the 
pharynx  transmits  the  air  from  the  in)se  or  mouth  to  the  larynx. 

HKSIMUATOUV   SYST1:M 

Under  this  heading  we  group  the  organs  which  are  concerned  in 
the  process  of  respiration.     In  man  they  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  I/jirvnx.  .S.  Bronchi. 

L\  Trachea.  4.  Lungs. 

'  KK'Vf'ii  l>«»in's  tMitrr  mt<»  tlu^  forn\atii>n  of  thr  na>al  f;ivitit's  :  Xhv  floor  is  formed 
In'  tl\t'  palatt'  T-^  Mtul  part  of  thr  iu:»\illa^  l^onr**  rJ"*  ;  tht'  roof  is  ohiofly  foriiuMl  hy 
the  porforatoil  i»l;itr  of  thr  rtlnuoid  l»»>n«^  v  l\  tlu»  sphrnoiii  vl\  and  by  tho  v-^  Miiall 
n:is:il  Ih>iio>  ;  in  thr  outrr  wmIIs  uo  I'nui,  in  addition  to  prooosst's  fn>!n  othiT  l>onos, 
the  two  mtoU  likr  turbinated  l>oi\eN  viM        VW  \  oinrr  vO  forn\s  part  of  tho  septiuu. 

•  It  was  ft>nniMly  supposed  tl\at  th«^  nwieu**  seerettni  l\v  the  nmeous  momhnuie 
of  the  nose  t^aiue  from  thi^  brain.  SehniMiler  was  tht*  name  of  the  uiiatoniist  who 
first  di>pro\  eil  this. 
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The  larynx  13  situated  between  the  base  of  the  tongue  and 
the  top  of  the  tracliea,  in  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  neck. 
Above  and  behind  lies  the  pharynx,  which  opens  into  the  cesoph- 
agua,  or  gullet,  and  on  either  side  of  it  lie  the  great  vessels  of 
the  neck.     In  form,  tlif  hiryiix  h   narrow  and  rounded  below. 


where  it  blends  with  the  trachea,  but  broad  above  and  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  triangular  box,  with  flat  sides  and  prorament 
ridge  m  front  It  is  made  up  of  nine  pieces  of  fibro-cartilage, 
united  together  by  elastic  ligaments,  and  moved  by  numerous 
muscles. 

The  three  principal  cartilages  are  the  cricoid,  thyroid,  and 
epiglottis.  The  cricoid  resembles  a  seal  ring  with  the  hoop  part  In 
front  and  the  signet  part  in  the  back.  The  thyroid  resembles 
a  shielil  and  is  the  largest.  It  rests  upon  the  cricoid  and  con- 
sists of  two  square  plates,  or  alie  (right  and  left),  which  are  joined 
together  in  front  and  form  by  their  union  the  lar^Tigeal  promi- 
nence, calle<l  Adam's  apple.  The  upper  portion  of  the  hind 
border  of  the  thyroid  is  calle<l  the  sujwrior  honi,  and  the  lower 
portion  the  inferior  horn  (see  Fig.  143).  The  epiglotti3  is 
shaped  like  a  leaf.  The  stem  is  inserted  in  the  notch  between 
the  two  plates  of  the  thyroid.     The  larynx  is  lined  throughout 
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by  mucous  membr&iic,  which  is  continuous  above  with  that  liuing 
the  pharj'nx.  and  below  with  that  lining  the  trachea. 

The  glottis.  —  Across  the  middle  of  tlie  larjiix  is  a  transverse 
partition,  formed  by  two  folds  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane, 
stretcliing  from  side  to  side,  but  not  quite  meeting  in  the  middle 
line.  They  thus  leave  in  the  middle  line  a  chink,  or  slit,  running 
from  front  to  back,  called  the  glottis.  The  glottis  is  protected 
by  tlie  leaf-shaped  lid  of  fibro-eartilage,  called  the  epiglottis,  which 
shuts  down  upon  tlie 
opening  during  the 
passage  of  food  or 
other  matters  into  the 
cesophagus. 

The  vocal  cords.  — 
Embedded  in  the  m«- 
coua  membranes  at  the 
edges  of  the  slit  are 
fibrous  and  elastic  Hg- 
aments,  which 
strengthen  the  edges 
of  the  glottis  and  give 
them  elasticity.  These 
ligamentous  hands, 
coverfxl  with  mucous 
membrane,  are  firmly 
attache<l  at  either  end 
to  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx,  and  are  called 
the  true  vocal  cords, 
because  they  function 
in  the  pnxluctionofthe 
voice.  Above  the  true 
vocal  con  Is  arc  two 
false  vocal  cords,  so  called  because  they  ilo  not  function  in  the 
production  nf  the  voice. 

Variations  in  size  of  glottis.  —  The  glottis  varies  in  shape  and 
size,  according  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  ui>on  the  laryngeal 
walls.  \VIien  the  larynx  is  at  rest  during  quiet  breathing,  the 
glottis  is  V-sha|xrd;   during  a  deep  inspiration  it  becomes  almost 


while  niliRing  a  liinh  ntitc; 
ID  quiPt  breathing;  C,  durini!  a  drop  inspirutii 
I.  baae  of  longiic;  e,  upper  free  i-dneof  i-piulott 
e'.  cushion  ot  tEie  epiglotti*:  pk,  part  "f  niilcr 
Wftll  o[  pharyim:  n,  the  true  viioal  fdldd;  «•,  t 
fulsc  viiriil  tJils ;    (r.  the  trachpa  with  its  tiiiBS. 
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round,  while  during  the  production  of  a  high  note  the  edges  of 
the  folds  approximate  so  closely  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  open- 
ing at  all. 


Fio.  143.  —  Fbovt  V:bw 


Trachea  aod  BroDcbi. 


Voice.  —  The  vocal  cords  produce  the  voice.  A  blast  of  air, 
driven  by  an  expiratory  movement  out  of  the  lungs,  throws  the 
two  elastic  cords  into  vibrations.  These  impart  their  vibrations 
to  the  column  of  air  above  them,  and  so  give  rise  to  the  sound 
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which  we  call  the  voice.  The  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  cavities 
above  the  glottis  act  as  resonating  cavities,  and  by  alterations  in 
their  shape  and  size,  they  are  able  to  pick  out  and  emphasize  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  tones  produced  in  the  larynx. 

Differences  between  male  and  female  voice.  —  At  puberty  in 
the  male,  the  larjTix  enlarges,  giving  rise  to  what  is  commonly 
called  Adam's  apple.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  larynx  causes 
an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  vocal  cords.  To  this  is  due  the 
lower  pitch  of  the- voice  in  the  male. 

THE  TRACHEA 

The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  is  a  fibrous  and  muscular  tube. 
It  measures  about  four  and  a  half  inches  (112  mm.)  in  length, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (19  nmi.)  from  side  to  side.  It 
extends  down  into  the  thorax  from  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx 
to  opposite  the  third  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into 
two  tubes,  —  the  two  bronchi,  —  one  for  each  lung. 

The  walls  are  strengthened  and  rendered  more  rigid  by  hoops 
of  cartilage  embedded  in  the  fibrous  tissue.  These  hoops  are 
C-shaped  and  incomplete  behind,  the  cartilaginous  rings  being 
completed  by  bands  of  plain  muscular  tissue  where  the  trachea 
comes  in  contact  with  the  oesophagus.  Like  the  larynx,  it  is 
lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  has  a  ciliated  epithelium  upon 
its  inner  surface.  The  mucous  membrane,  which  also  extends 
into  the  bronchial  tubes,  keeps  the  internal  surface  of  the  air- 
passages  free  from  impurities ;  the  sticky  mucus  entangles  par- 
ticles of  (lust  and  other  matters  breathed  in  with  the  air,  and  the 
incessant  movements  of  the  cilia  continually  sweep  this  dirt- 
laden  mucus  upward  and  outward. 

THE   HHONCMII 

The  two  bronchi,  into  which  the  tnu^hea  divides,  differ  slightly; 
the  right  bronchus  is  shorter,  wider,  and  more  nearly  horizontal, 
the  left  bronchus  is  loui^er.  narrower,  and  more  nearly  vertical. 
They  enter  the  rii;ht  and  left  lun^.  respectively,  and  then  break  up 
into  a  ^reat  number  of  smaller  branches  which  are  called  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  or  bronchioles.  The  two  bronchi  n^semble  the  trachea 
in  structure;    but  as  the  bronchial  tubes  divide  and  subdivide 
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their  walls  become  thinner,  the  small  plates  of  cartilage  ceaHe, 
the  fibrous  tissue  disappears,  and  the  finer  tubes  are  composed 
of  only  a  tliin  layer  of  muscular  and  elastic  tissue  lined  by  mucous 
membrane. 

LUNGS 

The  lungH  are  cone-shaped  organs  which  occupy  almost  all  of  the 
cavity  nf  the  thorax  that  is  not  taken  up  by  the  heart,  the  large 
blood-vessels,  the  I>'mphatics,  and  the  oesophagus.     Each  lung 


^ 


.V 


/" 


presents  an  outer  surface  which  is  convex,  a  base  which  is  concave 
to  fit  over  the  convex  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  simimit  or 
apex  which  rises  half  an  inch  above  the  clavicle.  On  the  inner 
surface  is  a  vertical  notch  called  the  hilum,  which  gives  passage 
to  the  bronchi,  blood-vessels,  IjTnph-vessels,  and  nerves. 

The  right  lung  is  the  larger  and  heavier ;  it  is  broader  than  the 
left,  owing  to  tlie  inclination  of  the  heart  to  the  left  side ;  it  is 
alao  shorter  by  one  incli,  in  consequence  of  the  diaphragm  rising 
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higher  on  the  right  side  to  accommodate  the  liver.  The  right 
lung  is  divided  by  fissures  into  three  lobes,  upper,  middle,  and 
lower. 

The  left  lung  is  smaller,  narrower,  and  longer  than  the  right. 
It  is  only  divided  into  two  lobes,  upper  and  lower.    The  front 
border  is  deeply  notched  to  accommodate  the  heart. 

Anatomy  of  the  lungs.  —  The  lungs  are  hollow,  rather  spongy 
organs,  and  consist  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  their  terminal 
dilatations,  numerous  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  an 
abundance  of  fine,  elastic  connective  tissue,  binding  all  together. 
(See  Fig.  99.)  Each  lobe  of  the  lung  is  composed  of  many 
lobules,  and  into  each  lobule  a  bronchiole  enters  and  terminates 
in  an  enlargement  having  more  or  less  the  shape  of  a  funnel, 
and  called  an  infundibulum.  From  each  infundibulum  there  is 
a  series  of  small  sac-like  projections  known  as  alveoli,  the  walls 
of  which  are  honeycombed  with  cavities  called  the  air-cells.  In 
this  way  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the  air  and  covered 
by  the  capillaries  is  immensely  increased. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  lungs.  —  Two  sets  of  vessels  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  lungs:  (1)  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  (2)  the  branches  of  the  bronchial  arteries. 

(1)  The  branches  of  the  puhnonary  artery  accompany  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  form  a  plexus  of  capillaries  around  the  al- 
veoli. The  walls  of  the  bronchioles  consist  of  a  single  layer  of 
flattened  epithelioid  cells,  surrounded  by  a  fine,  elastic  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  are  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate.  Immediately 
beneath  the  layer  of  flat  cells,  and  lodged  in  the  elastic  connective 
tissue,  is  this  very  close  plexus  of  capillary  blood-vessels ;  and  the 
air  reaching  the  alveoli  by  the  bronchial  tubes  is  separated  from 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries  by  only  the  thin  membranes  forming 
their  respective*  walls.  The  puhnonary  veins  begin  at  the  margin 
of  the  alveoli  and  return  the  blood  distributed  by  the  pulmonary 
arterv. 

(2)  The  branches  of  the  bronchial  arteries  supply  blood  to 
the  lung  substance,  —  the  bronchial  tubes,  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels, the  lymph  nodes,  and  the  pleura.  The  bronchial  veins 
return  the  blood  distributed  by  the  bronchial  arteries. 

Nerves.  —  The  substance  of  the  lungs  is  supplied  with  nerves 
which  are  derived  from  the  sxmpathetic  system,  and  from  branches 


Flo.  145.  —  DuoRAM  OF  A  Lobule  ok  the  Loso.  A  bronchiole  is  seen  divid- 
ing into  two  hranchcB,  one  of  which  runs  ufiwiud  and  ends  in  the  lobule.  In 
th«  lobule  ure  four  groups  of  infuudlbula.  At  tho  left  urc  two  iufundibuls,  the 
alveoli  of  which  proucat  their  outer  nirfacm.  Next  are  three  infundibuln  ia  vcr 
tjcnl  section,  the  alveidi  of  each  opeoiuK  into  the  conunon  pastiaKcway.  In  the 
ueit  group  the  Grst  infundibuluiu  shows  a  pulmonary  arttrrlole  surrounding  the 
opening  of  each  nlveolun,  and  the  second  gives  the  same  with  the  addition  of  the 
close  capillary  network  ■□  the  wall  of  each  alveolus.  Around  the  fourth  group  is  a 
deep  deposit  of  pigment,  such  as  occurs  ip  old  age.  uud  in  the  lungs  of  those  who 
inhale  eoal  dust  and  the  like.  On  the  bronchiole  lies  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  (blue),  bringing  blood  to  »he  iufundibula  for  aSratioo.  Beginning  between 
the  iufundibula  are  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  vein  (red),  a  root  of  which  lies 
u[)OD  the  brouchiole.  The  bronchial  artery  is  shown  as  a  small  vessel  bringiiif 
nutrient  blood  to  the  bronchiole.      (Gerrish,) 
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of  the  pneumogastric.  These  nerves  follow  the  course  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  bronchioles. 

Pteim. — Each  lung  is  enclosed  in  a  serous  sac,  the  pleura, 
one  layer  of  which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  chest 
and  diaphragm  (parietal);  the  other  dosdy  covers  the  lung 
(visceral).  The  two  layers  of  the  pleural  sacs,  moistened  by 
serum,  are  normally  in  close  contact;  they  move  easily  upon 
one  another,  and  prevent  the  friction  that  would  otherwise  occur 
between  the  lungs  and  the  walls  of  the  chest  with  every  respiration. 
Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  called  pleurisy. 

Mediastinum.  —  The  mediastinum  is  the  space  between  the  two 
pleural  sacs.  It  extends  from  the  ptfPiMPwi  to  the  spinal  column 
and  holds  a  portion  of  many  organs,  i.e.  the  trachea,  oesophagus, 
great  vessek  connected  with  the  heart,  nerves,  and  the  thoracic 
duct. 

RESPIRATION 

Foncttoii.  — The  main  purpose  of  respiration  b  to  supply  the  body 
with  oxygen  and  get  rid  of  the  excess  carbon  dioxide  whidi  results 
from  oxidation.  It  also  helps  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  the 
body  and  get  rid  of  excess  of  water.  To  accomplish  these  purposes 
two  processes  are  necessary',  i,e.  external  and  internal  respiration. 

External  respiration.  —  This  takes  place  in  the  lungs  and  con- 
sists of  the  absorption  of  ox>'gen  from  the  air  in  the  alveoli,  and  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  from  the 
blood  in  the  capillaries.  External  respiration  consists  of  inspira- 
tion,  or  the  process  of  taking  air  into  the  lungs,  and  expiration,  or 
the  process  of  expelling  air  from  the  lungs. 

Internal  respiration.  —  This  takes  place  in  the  cells  and  consists 
of  the  diffusion  of  ox\'gen  from  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  into  the 
tissues,  and  its  union  there  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  As 
a  result  of  this  union  or  oxidation  complex  bodies  are  broken 
up  into  simpler  ones,  such  as  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and 
there  is  thus  liberated  a  great  deal  of  energy,  which  is  mani- 
fested in  the  increasing  of  muscular  activity  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  heat.  The  carbon  dioxide  passes  by  diffusion  into 
the  venous  blood,  and  is  carried  by  it  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  and  thence  to  the  lungs,  a  certain  quantity,  however, 
escaping  from  the  blood  through  the  kidneys  and  skin. 
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Mechanism  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  —  During  inspiration 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged  in  all  three  diameters; 
{!)  antero-posterior,  (2)  lateral,  and  (3)  vertical.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  intercostal  and  other  muscles,  which 
elevate  the  ribs  and  thereby  increase  the  antero-posterior  and 
lateral  diameters.  The  descent  of  the  diaphragm  increases  the 
vertical  diameter.  The  luugs  are  correspondingly  distended  to 
fill  the  enlarged  cavity.  To  prevent  a  vacuum  in  the  lungs,  air 
rushes  in  by  way  of  the  trachea  to  the  bronchi.  I'pon  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  the  elasticitj-  of  the  lungs  and  the 
weight  and  elasticity  of  the  chest  walls  cause  the  chest  to  return 
to  its  orighial  size,  in  conseQuenee  of  which  the  air  is  expelled  from 
the  lungs.  As  in  the  heart,  the  auricular  s^^-stole,  the  ventricular 
systole,  and  then  a  pause  follow  in  regular  order,  so  in  the  hings  the 
inspiration,  the  expiration,  and  then  a  pause  .succeed  one  another. 

Control  of  respiration.  —  Respiration  is  both  a  voluntary  and 
an  invt>lunlary  act.  It  is  possible  for  a  short  time  to  increase  or 
retard  the  rate  of  respiration  within  certain  limits  by  voluntary 
effort,  but  this  cannot  be  done  continuously.  If  we  intentionally 
arrest  the  breathing  or  diminish  its  frequency,  after  a  short  time 
tlie  nervous  impulse  becomes  too  strong  to  be  controlled,  and  the 
movements  will  recommence,  as  usual.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
purposely  accelerate  respiration  to  any  great  degree,  the  exertion 
soon  becomes  ttH»  fafiKulng  for  continuance,  ainl  the  movements 
return  to  their  normal  standard. 

Cause  of  respiration.  —  The  nervou.s  impulses  which  cause  the 
contractions  of  the  respiratory  muscles  are  entirely  dependent  on 
the  nervous  system,  especially  that  part  known  as  the  rexpiratorp 
retitre.  which  is  located  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  F^fferent  nerves 
from  the  respiratory  centre  travel  down  the  spinal  cord  and  end 
lit  different  levels,  where  they  connect  with  the  fibres  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  and  sj'mpathetic  nerves  that  are  distributed  in  the  lung 
tissue.  Afferent  nerves  lead  from  these  diffei^t  levels  to  the  res- 
piratory centre. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  that 
the  action  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  automatic,  but  that  the  rate 
and  rhythm  of  the  respiratory  mo\-ements  is  controlled  (I)  by 
the  piieumogastric  nerve,  nnd  (2l  by  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
blood. 
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(1)  The  fibres  frnm  the  pneumiigiiatrif  nerve  are  of  two  kinds : 
(a)  inspiratory"  fibres  which  tend  to  increase  the  rate  of  respiration, 
and  (6)  expiratory  fibres  which  check  the  action  of  the  inspirator^' 
set.  The  inspiratory  fibres  arc  stiQiulate<i  to  action  when  the 
lung  collapses;   the  expiratory  when  the  lung  expands. 

(2)  The  respiratory  centre  shows  a  specific  irritability  for  carbon 
dioxide,  and  an  increased  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  acts 
as  a  stimulus,  increasing  the  rate  and  depth  of  the  respirations,  so 
that  the  lungs  are  more  thoroughly  ventilated.  Increased  activ- 
ity, or  any  abnormal  condition  that  increases  the  oxidation  of  the 
tissues,  naturally  results  in  an  increased  production  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  an  increase  in  the  rate  and  depth  of  the  respirations. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  may  cause  a 
condition  known  as  pky/riohgical  aptum,  i.e.  where  the  hlood  is 
so  rich  in  ox\'gen  and  poor  in  carbon  dioxide  that  a  respiratory 


Refiex  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre.  —  Every  one  must 
have  noticed  that  the  respiratory  movements  are  affected  by 
stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves.  Strong  emotion,  sudden  pain, 
or  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  the  skin  produce  changes  in  the  rate  of 
the  respirations.  It  is  assume<l,  therefore,  that  the  respiratory 
centre  is  in  connection  with  the  sensory  fibres  of  all  the  cranial 
and  spinal  nerves. 

Cause  ol  the  first  respiratioo.  —  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
first  respiratory  effort  is  closely  connected  with  the  cause  of  the 
activity  of  the  respiratory  centre  during  life.  The  stimulus  is 
supposed  to  wme  from  (1)  the  increased  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  blo<Kl.  due  to  the  cutting  of  the  con! ;  and 
(2)  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin,  due  to  cooler  air,  handling,  etc. 
During  intrauterine  life  the  fcetus  receives  its  supply  of  oxygen 
from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical  cord,  which  connect  with 
the  placenta.  The  lungs  arc  in  a  collapsed  condition  and  contain 
no  air.  The  walls  of  the  air-sacs  are  in  close  contact,  and  the  walls 
of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  or  bronchioles,  touch  one  another 
When  the  chest  expands  with  the  first  breath  taken,  the  inspired 
air  has  to  overcome  the  adhesions  existing  between  the  walls  of  the 
bronchioles  and  air-sacs.  The  force  of  tliis  first  inspiratory  effort, 
spent  in  opening  out  and  unfolding,  as  it  were,  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  lungs,  is  considerable.     In  the  succeeding  expiration,  most  of 


the  air  introduced  by  the  first  inspiration  remains  in  the  lungs,  suc- 
ceeding breaths  unfold  the  lungs  more  and  more,  until  finally 
the  air-sacs  and  bronchioles  are  all  opened  up  and  filled  with 
air.  The  lungs  thus  once  filled  with  air  are  never  completely 
cmptieil   again  until  after  death. 

Frequency  of  respiration.  —  Each  respiratory  act  in  the  adult 
is  ordhmrily  rcpcatiil  ab<mt  eighteen  times  per  minute.  This 
rate  may  be  increased  bj^  muscular  exercise,  emotion,  etc.  Any- 
thing that  affects  the  heart-beat  will  have  a  similar  effect  on  the 
respirations.  Tlie  ratio  to  the  pulse  is  about  1  to  4  in  health. 
Age  has  a  marked  influence.  The  average  rate  in  the  newly  born 
infant  has  been  found  to  be  forty-four  per  minute,  and  at  the  age 
of  fi\'e  years,  twenty-six  per  minute.  It  is  reduced  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  to  the  normal  standard. 

Respiratory  sounds.  —  The  entry  and  exit  of  the  air  are  ac- 
companied by  respiratory  sounds  or  murmurs.  These  murmurs 
differ  as  the  air  passes  through  the  trachea,  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes,  and  the  bronchioles.  They  are  variously  modified  in  lung 
disease,  and  are  then  often  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  "  r&les." 
In  laljorefl  breathing  the  contraction  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
not  usually  brought  into  play,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
and  niistriis,  becomes  very  marked. 

Effects  of  respiration  upon  the  blood.  —  White  the  blood  is 
passing  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  following  changes 
take  place:  (1)  it  loses  carbon  dioxide;  (2)  it  gains  oxygen, 
which  combines  with  the  reduced  hiemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles 
and  turns  it  into  oxyhBemoglobin,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  crim- 
s<m  cDJor  sliifts  to  scarlet ;    (^)  the  temperature  Is  slightly  reduced. 

Capacity  of  the  lungs.  —  As  the  lungs  are  not  emptied  at 
each  expiration,  neither  are  they  fille<l.  If  filled  to  their  utmost, 
they  can  hold  a  little  more  than  one  gallon  (451X1  c.c.)  of  air. 
This  total  is  divided  as  follows :  —■ 


(1)  Tidal. 

(2)  Complementary. 


(3)  Reserve. 

(4)  Residual. 


Tidal  air  is  the  air  introduced  with  every  ordinary  inspira- 
tion. 

Complementary  air  is  the  excess  over  the  tidal  air  which  may 
I)e  intriKlutfi!  <!uririg  a  forced  inspiration. 
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Reserve  air  is  the  amount  of  air  in  addition  to  the  tidal  air 
one  can  expel  from  the  lungs  in  a  forced  expiration. 

Residual  air  is  the  air  remaining  in  the  lungs  after  the  most 
powerful  expiration. 

The  vital  capacity  is  the  sum  of  the  tidal,  complementary, 
and  reserve  airs  added  together.  It  equals  about  225  cubic 
inches  (3700  c.c). 

It  is  not  correct  to  think  of  the  residual  air  in  the  lungs  as 
stationary,  for  the  air  is  being  constantly  moved  and  renewed. 
This  movement  is  maintained  by:  (1)  the  alternate  expansion  and 
collapse  of  the  lungs  in  respiration,  (2)  the  convection  currents 
due  to  the  differences  in  temperature  between  the  inspired  air  and 
the  residual  air,  (3)  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  and  (4)  the 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  in  the 
inspired  air  and  residual  air.  This  fourth  factor  is  also  responsible 
for  the  interchange  of  gases  between  the  air  in  the  air-sacs  and  the 
blood  in  the  capillaries.  The  reason  is  that  the  blood  contains 
more  carbon  dioxide  and  less  oxygen  than  the  air  in  the  alveoli, 
and  the  tendency  of  gases  is  always  to  mix  in  uniform  proportions. 

The  effects  of  respiration  upon  the  air  outside  the  body.  —  With 
every  inspiration  a  well-grown  man  takes  into  his  lungs  about 
30  cubic  inches  (500  c.c.)  of  air.  The  air  he  takes  in  differs  from 
the  air  he  gives  out  mainly  in  three  particulars :  — 

1.  Whatever  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the  expired 
air  is  nearly  as  hot  as  the  blood  ;  namely,  of  a  temperature  between 
98°  and  100°  F.  (3G.7  and  37.8°  C). 

2.  However  dry  the  external  air  may  be,  the  expired  air  is 
quite,  or  nearly,  saturated  with  moisture. 

3.  The  air  when  breathed  loses  about  one-fourth  of  its  ox>'gen 
and  increases  the  carbon  dioxide  an  hundred  fold;  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  is  changed  little,  if  any.  To  be  exact,  the  air  loses  4.94 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  gains  4.38  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Thus:  — 


Inspired  air 
Expired  air 


OxYnKX 


Cahbon  DioxiDi:      NirnouEN 


20.96 
4.94  loss 


0.04 
4.38 
4.34  gain 


79 

79 
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Id  additioD  iJie  expired  air  contains  a  certain  amount  of  or)fajiic 
matter  which  comes  principallj"  from  the  mouth  and  particles  at 
food  left  in  the  mouth. 

VentilAtioa. — Since  at  e^■e^>■  breath  the  external  air  loses  osjgen, 
gains  carbon  dioxide.  an<)  a  certain  amount  of  oi^iiic  matter,  it 
was  foimerly  taught  that  the  general  discomfort,  headache,  and 
languor  that  result  from  staxHng  in  a  badly  ventilated  room  wTre 
due  to  the  increase  in  carf)on  dioxide,  and  the  poisonous  effects  of 
the  organic  matter.  The  results  of  many  experiments  seem  to 
prove  that  people  can  become  so  accustomed  to  a  low  perccntap.* 
of  oxj'gcn  and  a  high  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  that  they 
suffer  little  discomfort,  and  the  organic  matter  is  not  poisonous, 
though  when  present  in  any  amount  it  causes  disagreeable  odors 
and  makes  the  air  stulTi>'.  It  is  now  thought  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  remaining  in  a  badly  ventilated  room  are  due  to  inter- 
ference with  the  heat-regulating  mechanism  of  the  body.  The  iiir 
b  heated  to  a  high  temperature  and  becomes  saturated  with  water; 
vapor.  Both  of  these  conditions  prevent  loss  of  heat  from  the 
body  and  produce  a  fever  temperature.  Even  when  these  condi- 
tions exist  it  has  been  found  that  moving  the  air.  i.e.  keeping  it 
in  circulation  even  without  renewing  it.  has  a  stimulating  effect 
and  lessens  discomfort.  Because  of  these  facts  we  are  now  taught 
that  the  maintenance  of  proper  air  amrlitlons  must  be  based  (1 )  on 
the  normal  composition  of  the  air  as  regards  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide,  (2)  on  the  temperature,  and  (•i)  on  the  degree  of  humid- 
ity. Any  system  of  ventilation  that  is  based  solely  on  the  first 
condition,  and  neglects  to  take  into  account  the  second  and  third 
is  sure  to  prove  unsatisfactory. 


ABNORMAI,  TYPES  OF   RESPIRATION 

DyspQcea. — The  word  dyspnoea  means  difBcult  breathing. 
It  is  caused  by  (1)  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  blood,  (2)  a  decrease  in  the  oxj'gen,  and  (3)  any  condition 
that  stimulates  the  sensory  nerves  and  causes  pain  in  the  lungs. 

Hyperpncea.  —  The  word  hyperpntea  means  excessive  breathing 
and  is  applieil  to  the  initial  stages  of  dyspnoea,  when  the  respira- 
tions are  simply  increased. 

Apncea.  —  The  word  apnoea  means  a  lack  of  breathing. 
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Cbeyne-Stokes  Respirations.  —  This  is  a  t>'pe  of  respirations 

which  was  first  described  by  the  two  physicians  whose  names  it 

bears.     It  appears  in  two  forms:  (1)  the  respirations  increase  in 

force  and  frequency  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  gradually  de- 

;  until  they  cease  altogether,  and  there  is  a  short  [lerifxi  of 


apncea>  then  the  respirations  recommence  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 
(2)  The  respirations  increase  in  force  and  frequency  up  to  a  certain 
point,  then  cease,  and  the  period  of  apntpa  intervenes,  without 
the  gradual  cessation  of  the  respirations.  This  condition  is  asso- 
ciated with  disease  of  the  kidney,  brain,  or  heart.  The  cause  is 
not  settled,  but  it  is  of  bad  prognosis  and  generally  indicates  a 
fatal  termination. 

(Edematous  Respiration.  —  WTien  the  air  cells  become  in- 
filtrated with  Buid  from  the  blood,  the  breathing  becomes  (edema- 
tous and  is  recognized  by  the  moist,  rattling  sounds,  called  rales, 
that  accompany  each  in.spiration.  It  la  a  serious  condition 
because  it  interferes  with  aeration  of  the  blood  and  often  results  in 
asphjTcia. 

Asphyxia.  —  This  condition  is  usually  the  sequel  to  severe  dysp- 
noea and  cedematous  respiration.  It  is  produced  by  any  condition 
that  causes  prolonged  interference  with  the  aeration  of  the  blood, 
After  death  from  asphyxia  it  will  be  found  that  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  the  systemic  veins  are  over- 
loaded, and  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the 
systemic  arteries  are  empty. 
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MODIFIED   RESPIRATORY   MOVEMENTS 

Various  emotions  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  respira- 
tory apparatus. 

Sighing  is  a  deep  and  long-drawn  inspiratiou,  followed  by 
a  sudden  expiration. 

Yawning  is  an  inspiration,  deeper  and  longer  continued  than 
a  sigh,  drawn  through  the  widely  open  mouth,  and  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  depression  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Hiccough  is  caused  by  a  sudden  inspiratory  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm;  the  glottis  suddenly  closes  and  cuts  off  the 
column  of  air  just  entering,  which,  striking  upon  the  closed 
glottis,  gives  rise  to  the  characteristic  sound. 

Sobbing  is  a  series  of  convulsive  inspirations  during  which  the 
glottis  is  closed,  so  that  little  or  no  air  enters  the  chest. 

Coughing  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  deep  and  long-drawn 
inspiration  by  which  the  lungs  are  well  filled  with  air.  This 
is  followed  by  a  complete  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  then  comes 
a  forcible  and  sudden  expiration,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  glottis 
suddenly  opens,  and  thus  a  blast  of  air  is  driven  through  the  upper 
respiratory  passages. 

Sneezing  consL-its  of  a  deep  inspiration,  followed  by  a  sudden 
and  forced  expiration,  which  directs  the  air  through  the  nasal 
passages. 

Laughing  consists  essentially  in  an  inspiration,  followed  by 
a  whole  series  of  short,  spasmodic  expirations,  the  glottis  being 
freely  open  during  the  whole  time,  and  the  vocal  cords  being 
thrown  into  characteristic  vibrations. 

Crying  consists  of  the  same  respiratory  movements  as  laugh- 
ing ;  the  rhythm  and  tlie  accompanying  facial  expressions  are, 
however,  different,  tliough  laughing  and  crying  often  become 
indistinguishable. 

Speaking  consists  of  a  voluntary  expiration  and  the  vibration 
of  tlie  vocal  cords  as  the  air  passes  over  them. 
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Nose 


Function 


SUMMARY 

Respiration  is  dependent  upon  the  proper  functioning  of  organs  that  com- 
prise the  respiratory  system.  Air  passes  through  the  nose  or  mouth  to 
these  organs. 

{Special  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell. 
Passageway  for  entrance  of  air  to  the 
respiratory  organs. 
'  Framework  of  bone  (nasal)  and  cartilage. 
Covered  with  skin,  lined  with  mucous 
membrane    known    as    pituitary,    or 
Schneiderian. 
Nostrils  are  oval-shaped  openings  on  under 

surface,  separated  by  a  partition. 
Extend  from  nostrils  to  the  pharynx. 
Two  wedge-shaped  cavities. 
'  2  palate. 
2  maxillse. 
1  ethmoid. 

1  sphenoid. 

2  nasal. 


External 
nose 


Internal 
cavities,  or  • 
nasal  fosses 


Formed  by 


2  turbinated, 
and  pro- 
cesses of 
the  eth- 
moid 


Superior 
meatus. 

Middle 
meatus. 

Inferior 
meatus. 


Respiratory 
System 


Advantages 
of  nasal 
breathing 

Communicat- 
ing sinuses 

1.  Larynx. 

2.  Trachea. 


J_  vomer. 
11  bones. 

{Warmed. 
Moistened. 
Filtered. 

1.  Frontal. 

2.  Ethmoidal. 

3.  Maxillary  or  Antrums  of  Highmore. 
^  4.  Sphenoidal. 

3.  Bronchi. 

4.  Lungs. 


Larynx 


Triangular  box  made  up  of  nine  pieces  of  cartilage. 

Situated  between  the  tongue  and  trachea. 

(contains  vocal  cords. 

Slit  or  opening  between  cords  called  glottis,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  leaf-shaped  lid  called  epiglottis. 

Connected    with    external  f  Mouth, 
air  by  I  Nose. 
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Voice  . 


Trachea 


Bronchi    . 


Lungs .     . 


I 


I 


'  Produced  by  vibrations  of  vocal  cords. 

{Pharynx. 
Mouth. 
Nasal  cavities. 
Lower  pitch  of  male  voice  is  due  to  greater  length  of  vocal 
cords. 

'  Fibrous  and  muscular  tube,  4J  in.  long. 
Strengthened  by  C-shaped  f  Complete  in  front. 

hoops  of  cartilage  I  Incomplete  behind. 

In  front  of  oesophagus. 
Extends  from  larynx  to  third  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it 

divides  into  two  bronchi. 

'  Right  and  left  —  structure  similar  to  trachea. 

r  1  in.  long. 
Right  <  f  in.  wide. 

I  Almost  horizontal. 

(2  in.  long. 
J  in.  wide. 
Almost  vertical. 
.  Divide  into  innumerable  bronchial  tubes  or  bronchioles. 

Location  —  Occupy  all  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  that  is 
not  taken  up  by  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  oesophagus. 

'  Outer  surface  convex  to  fit  in  concave 

cavity. 

Base  concave  to  fit  over  convex  diaphragm. 

Apex  rises  half  an  inch  above  the  clavicle. 

Hilum   or   depression   on  inner   surface 

gives  passage  to  bronchi,  blood-vessels, 

lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

f  Three  lobes  —  larger,   heavier,   broader, 
I     shorter. 

/Two   lobes  —  smaller,   narrower,  longer, 
1     front  border  deeply  indented. 

Hollow,  spongy  organs.  Consist  of  bron- 
chial tubes — infundibula — alveoli,  also 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves 
held  together  by  connective  tissues. 

Blood  for  aeration. 
Accompany  bronchial  tubes. 
Plexus  of  capillaries  around 

alveoli. 
Returned     by     pulmonary 

veins. 
Bronchial  arteries — supply  lun^^aubsl^vss^. 


Cone-shaped 
organs 


Right 


Left 


Anatomy 


Blood-vessels 


Pulmonary 
artery 


Nerves 


\2. 
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Ptoim 


»v 


r 
«     * 


MediafHavm  — 


Umfbmtitm 


i?. 


Mechanism 
of    Inspira- 
tion and 
Expiration 


Cause  of 
Respiration 


VllllBtlOtt 


Cloaed  sac.    Envebps  hinga,  but  they  are  not  in  it. 

{Visomd  —  nexttohing        f tlt  •-i^«--i 
Pktfietal-oiitaide   cf  vii-l^^?!^^ 
ceral  I    ^"™^ 

WumB^dfim — To  lanen  finetion. 

SpBoe  between  pleiml  sbcb.    Estende  from  steiBViii  to 
spinal  colunuL 

'  Inerease  the  amoimt  of  oxyseiL 
Deereiae  the  amount  <rf  earbon  dfedde. 
He^  to  maintain  temperatme. 
Help  to  diminate  waste. 
'  Absorptiim  of  osQTfen  fttmi  air  by  dnndat- 

ittff  blood  in  the  hum* 
Absmrpfcion  of  oarbon  diindde  from  dicu* 

lating  blood  by  tlie  air  in  tiie  air  sacs, 
iaapifalloa — Ptoeeas  of  taldng  dk  into 

InngB. 
Bi^ifaliott -- FSroeess  of  expelling  air  fixna 

hmgp. 
'  Absorptioii  of  oiygoii  from  the  Uood  by 

all  tiie^oells  of  the  body. 
AbsOTption  of  c^arbon  ifioodde  from  all  the 

cdb  by  the  blood. 


BxtHnal 


Iflttemal 


Chest  cavity  enlarged 


Inspiration      < 


'Elevalaon   of 

ribs. 
Descent    of 

diaphragm. 


Expiration 


Chest  cavity  made  smaller 


Lungs  expand. 

^  Air  rushes  in  through  trachea  and  bronchi. 

'  Inspiratory 
muscles  re- 
lax. 
Recoil  of  elas- 
tic thorax. 
Recoil  of  elas- 
tic lungs. 
Air  forced  out  through  trachea. 

1.  Respiratory  centre  —  Action  is  automatic.    Assiuned 

to  be  in  connection  with  all  the  cranial  and  spinal 
nerves. 

2.  Pneumogastric  nerves. 

3.  Sympathetic  nerves. 

'  Inspiratory  —  tend 


Rate  and  rhythm 
controlled  by 


Pneumogastric 
nerves 


to  increase  rate. 
Expiratory — check 
the  action  of  the 
vnapiratory  set. 
[  Carbon  dioiade  conX^oX.  o\  WwA. 
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BespifBtorr 
Rate 

Effect  of 
Respiration 
upon  the 
Blood 


Capacity  of 
Lungs 


Movement  of 
Residual  Air 
maintained  by 

Effect  of 
Respiration 
upon  the 
All  outside 
the  Body 


Proper  Ven- 
tilation 


Abnormal 
Types 


.  Increased  amount  of  carbon  diorifie  dw.  to  cutting  of 

the  ford. 
.  Reflex,  due  to  stimulation  of  the  aensory  nerves  of  the 


A  little  more  than 
1   gallon  of  uir 

(4500  C.C.) 


Muscular 
Emotion. 
Heart-beat. 
Age. 


Vital  capacity  3700  c.c. 


I'  18  times  per  mmutc.  1  ,  „  , , 

1.  Loses  carbon  dioxide. 
„    „  .  f  Osyhsmogbbin. 

3.  Temperature  is  slightly  reduced. 
Tidal  1 

Complemen- 
tary 
Reserve  J 

Residual 
[  1.  Alternate  expansion  and  collapse  of  lungs. 

2.  Convection  currents. 

3.  Pulantion  of  the  arteries. 
^  4.  Diffusion  of  gases. 

1.  Tempierature  iocreaaed.     Expired  air  is  as  hot  as  blood. 

2.  Moisture  increased.     Expired  air  is  saturated  with 

moisture. 

3.  Oxygen  decreased  by  4.94  parts  in  a  hundred. 

4.  Carbon  dioxide  increased  by  4.38  parts  in  a  hundred. 

5.  Organic  matter  gained. 

1.  Composition  of  air  aa   regards  oxygen  and  carbon 

dioxide. 

2.  Proper  temperature. 

3.  Degree  of  humidity. 
Dyspncea  —  difiieult  breathing. 
Hyperpnteft  ^  excessive  breathing. 
Apnoea  —  lack  of  brcithing. 

1.  Respirations  increase  in  force  and 
frequency,  then  gradually  de- 
crease   and    stop.    Cycle    re- 
Cheyne-Stokes  peated. 

Respirations  increase  in  force  and 
frequency  up  to  a  certain  point, 
then  stop.     Cycle  repeated. 
(Edematous  —  air  cells  filled  with  fluid,  hence  moist, 

rattling  sounds. 
Asphyxia  —  oxygen  starvation. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM :   ALIMENTARY  CANAL  AND  ACCESSORY 

ORGANS 

Digestion  is  the  process  by  means  of  which  the  food  we  take 
into  our  mouths  is  transformed  into  a  condition  of  solution  or 
emulsion  suitable  for  absorption  into  the  bloo(J.  The  organs  in 
which  the  food  is  contained  while  undergoing  digestion  as  well  as 
the  organs  which  assist  in  the  process  are  grouped  together  and 
called  the  digestive  system. 

THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 

The  digestive  system  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  accessory  organs:  (1)  the  salivarj'  glands,  (2)  the  tongue, 
(3)  the  teeth,  (4)  the  pancreas,  and  (5)  the  liver. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL 

The  alimentary  canal  is  a  musculo-membranous  tube  extending 
from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  It  is  about  twenty-eight  feet  long 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  coiled  up  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  diameter  of  the  tube  is  by  no  means  uniform,  being  consider- 
ably dilated  in. certain  parts  of  its  course.  It  is  composed  of  three 
coats,  the  serous  coat  being  absent  from  the  mouth,  to  where  it 
passes  through  the  diaphragm,  and  of  four  coats  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.    These  coats  are :  — 


Both  descril)ed 
in  Chapter  VIII. 


(1)  The  mucous 

(2)  The  areolar,  or  sub-mucous 

(3)  The  muscular  coat  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  un- 
striped  muscular  fibres,  the  layers  of  which  are  disposed  in  various 
ways,  the  most  general  arrangement  being  in  a  longitudinal  and 
circular  direction.  By  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  fibres  arranged  in  this  fashion  (the  contractions  starting  from 
above),  the  contents  of  the  tube  arc  propelled  from  above  down- 
ward. 
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(4)  The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum. 

The  peritoneum.  —  This  is  a  double  membrane,  the  outer  or 
parietal  layer  of  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  cavities,  and  the  inner  or  visceral  layer  is  reflected  back  over 
the  contained  organs.  The  arrangement  of  the  peritoneum  is 
very  complex,  for  several  elongated  sacs  and  double  folds  extend 
from  it,  to  pass  in  between  and  either  wholly  or  partially  surround 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis.  One  important  fold  is 
the  omentum,  which  hangs  like  a  curtain  in  front  of  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines ;  another  is  the  mesentery,  which  surrounds  the 
greater  part  of  the  small  intestine.  The  posterior  portion  of  the 
mesentery  is  gathered  into  folds  which  are  attached  to  the  spine 
and  serve  to  hold  the  intestines  in  place. 

Functions  of  the  peritoneum.  —  Like  all  serous  membranes 
the  peritoneum  serves  to  prevent  friction  between  contiguous 
organs  by  secreting  serum  which  acts  as  a  lubricant.  It  also  serves 
to  hold  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  in  position,  to  unite  and 
separate  these  organs,  and  supports  numerous  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels. The  omentimi  usually  contains  fat,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  functions,  serves  to  keep  the  organs  it  covers  warm. 

Divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  —  For  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, the  alimentary  canal  may  be  divided  into :  — 

Mouth,  containing  tonsils,  tongue,  salivary  glands,  and  teeth. 

Pharynx. 

(Esophagus. 

Stomach. 

I  Duodenum. 
Jejunum. 
Ileum. 
Caecum. 


Large  or  thick  intestine 


'    Ascending. 
Colon      I  Transverse. 
.  Descending. 
.  Rectum. 


MOUTH,  OR  BUCCAL  CAVITY 

The  mouth  is  a  nearly  oval-shaped  cavity  with  a  fixed  roof 
anteriorly,  a  flexible  roof  posteriorly,  "       ^oor.     It 
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is  bouiideH  in  front  by  the  lips,  on  the  sides  by  tJie  cheeks,  below 
by  the  tongue,  and  above  by  the  palate. 

The  palate.  —  The  palate  consists  of  a  hard  portion  in  front 
formed  by  biDne,  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  of  a  soft 
portion  behind  containing  no  bone.  The  hard  palate  forms  the 
partition  between  the  mouth  and  nose ;  the  soft  palate  arches 
backward  and  hangs  like  a  curtain  between  the  mouth  and 
the  pharj^nx.  Hanging  from  the  middle  of  its  lower  border  is  a 
pointed  portion  of  the  soft  palate  called  the  uvula  (little 
grape). 

Palatine  arches.  —  From  the  base  of  the  n\'ula  on  either  side 
there  passes  a  curved  fold  of  muscular  tissue  covered  by  mucous 
membrane,  which  .shortly  after  leaving  the  uvula  is,  as  it  were, 
split  into  two  pillars,  the 
one  going  outward,  down- 
ward, and  forwani,  passing 
to  the  side  of  the  tongue, 
the  other  outward,  down- 
ward, and  backward  to  the 
silk'  of  the  pharynx.  These 
pillars  are  known  re.spec- 
tively  as  the  anterior  and  the 
[H)sterior  pillars  of  the  fauces. 
Tonsils.  —  In  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  triangular  space 
Ijetweeii  the  anterior  and 
jwsterior  pillars  on  either 
side  lie  the  small  mas.ses  of 
lymplioid  tissue  called  ton- 
sils. They  consist  of  a  col- 
lection of  Ijtuph  nodules 
held  together  by  a  distinct 
capsule  and  covered  on  their 

Fi(i.  147.  —  The  Soft  Palate   «ND  exposcd   surface    by    mUCOUS 

T0NBIL1.AH  Reuions.      (Cierriah.)  "^ 

membrane. 
Function.  —  The  function  of  the  tonsils  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood.    They  may  be  a  source  of  lymphocytes  and  leucocj'tes,  or 
they  may  act  as  filters  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  microorgan- 
isms.   Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  is  called  tonsillitis. 
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The  palate,  uvula,  palatine  arches,  and  tonsils  are  plainly  seen 
it  the  mouth  is  widely  opened  and  the  tongue  depressed. 

The  fauces  is  the  name  given  to  the  aperture  leading  from  the 
mouth  into  the  pharjiix,  or  throat  cavity. 

The  tongue.  —  The  tongue  '  is  the  special  oi^an  of  the  sense  of 
taste  and  aasiats  in  speech.  It  has  also  to  be  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  digestion,  (1)  because  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
sense  of  taste  start  the  secretion  of  digestive  juices,  (2)  it  assists  in 
swallowing,  and  (3}  the  follicles  at  the  back  of  the  tongue  secrete 
mucus,  which  lubricates  the  food  and  makes  swallowing  easier. 

The  salivary  glands.  ^ — The  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
mouth  contains  many  minute  glands  consisting  of  ju.st  one  cell, 
These  are  called  goblet  cells  and  pour  their  secretion  upon  its 
surface,  but  the  chief 
secretion  of  the  mouth 
is  supplied  by  the 
salivary  glands,  whidi 
are  three  pairs  of  com- 
pound saccular  glands 
calleil  the  parotid,  sub- 
niaxillarj,  and  sub- 
lingual ,  respectively. 
Each  parotid  gland  is 
placed  just  under  and 
in  front  of  the  ear ;  its 
duct  passes  forward 
along  the  cheek,  until 
it  opens  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  mouth 
opposite     the     secoiul  ^      ,. 

*^''  Fiii,  HS.  —The  S*i.ivab»  Glanivh. 

molar     tooth     of     the 

upper  jaw.  The  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  arc  situ- 
ated below  the  jaw  and  under  the  tongue,  the  submaxillary 
being  placed  further  back  than  the  sublingual.  Their  ducts  open 
in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  beneath  the  tongue.  The  secretion  of 
these  salivary  glands,  mixed  with  that  of  the  small  glands  of  the 
mouth,  is  called  saliva. 

The  te«th.  —  The  semicircular  borders  of  the  upper  and  lower 
■  A  detailed  desciiptiou  of  the  tongutr  will  he  found  in  Chapter  XX. 
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jaw-bones  (the  alveolar  pr«K'eHses)  contain  sockets  for  the  recep- 
tiiin  of  the  teeth.  A  dense  insensitive  fibrous  membrane  covered 
by  smooth  mucous  membrane  —  the  gums  —  co\  ers  these  pro- 
cesses and  extends  a  little  wa\  mto  each  -.ocket  These  sockets 
are  lined  by  periosteum   winch  connects  with  the  gums  and  serves 


iCHAP. : 


HB.  —  Sbction  cf  Huhah   Molar  Tooth.     Muenificd.     (Dslton.) 

(!)  to  attach  the  teeth  to  their  sockets,  and  (2)  as  a  source  of  nour- 
ishment. 

Each  tooth  consists  of  three  portions:  (1)  the  root,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  fangs  contained  in  the  socket ;  (2)  the  crmim, 
which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the  gtm]s ;  and  (3)  the  >ieck 
or  constricted  portion  between  the  root  and  the  crown,  which  is 
enveloped  by  the  gum. 

Each  tooth  is  composed  principally  of  dentine,  which  gives  it 
shape  and  encloses  a  cavity,  the  pulp  cavity.  The  dentine  of  the 
crown  is  cap|X!d  with  a  dense  laj'er  of  enamel.  The  dentine  of  the 
root  is  covered  by  cement.  These  three  substances,  enamel, 
dentine,  and  cement,  are  all  harder  tlian  bttne,  enamel  being 
the  hardest  substance  found  in  the  body.  They  are  de\-eIoped 
from  epithelial  tissue.     The  pulp  cavity  is  just  under  the  crown  and 
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is  continuous  with  a  canal  that  traverses  the  centre  of  each  root, 
and  ijpens  by  a  small  aperture  at  its  extremity.  It  is  filled  with 
dental  pulp,  which  consists  of  loose  connective  tissue  holding  a 
number  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  which  enter  by  means  uf  the 
canal  from  the  root. 

There  are  two  sets  of  teeth  developed  during  life:  the  first, 
temporary  or  deciduous ;   and  the  second,  permanent. 

Temporary  teeth.  —  In  the  first  set  are  twenty  teeth,  ten  in  each 
jaw.  The  cutting  of  the  temporary  teeth  begins  usually  at  seven 
months  and  ends  at  about  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years.' 

Permanent  teeth.  —  In  the  second  set  are  thirt,\-two  permanent 
teeth,  sbcteen  in  each  jaw.  During  childhood  the  temporarj- 
teeth  are  replaced  by  the  permanent.  The  first  molar  usually 
appears  at  six  years  of  age. 

According  to  their  shape  and  use  the  teeth  are  divided  into 
,,  premolars,  and  molars, 

Right  Middle  L«ft 


Molar  Premolar  Canine  Incisor  C'ui 


Upper 


Incisors  are  eight  in  number  and  form  the  four  front  teeth 
of  each  jaw.  They  have  wide,  sharp  edges,  and  are  .specially 
adapted  for  cutting  food. 

Canines  are  four  in  number,  two  in  each  jaw.  The  up]>er 
canines  are  commonly  calle<l  eye-teeth,  the  lower,  stomach  teeth. 
They  have  a  sharp,  pointed  edge  and  are  longer  than  the  incisors. 
In  the  human  animal  they  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  incisors. 

Premolars  (or  bicuspids)  are  eight  in  number  in  the  permanent 
set,  but  there  are  none  in  tlie  temporary  set.  There  are  four  in 
each  jaw.  two  being  placed  just  behind  each  of  the  canine  teeth. 

They  are  broad,  witli  two  points  or  cusps  on  each  crown  ;  these 
teeth  have  only  one  root,  the  root,  however,  being  more  or  less 
completely  divided  into  two.  Their  function  is  to  cut  and  grind 
food. 

'  The  l«npornr>'  tcclh  ure  usually  cut  in  the  followinB  order,  Uip  tci'th  of  earh 
Smup  appearing  first  iu  the  lower  jaw :  central  incisorn.  7th  month ;  Idtpral  inri- 
Bon.  7th  to  10th  munth :  front  molars.  12th  to  14th  muiitfa ;  euaiiic.  14th  to  30lh 
mouth :   back  molara,  llitb  to  SOth  moDth. 
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Molars  are  twelve  in  number  in  the  i>ermanent  set,  but  there 
are  only  eight  in  the  temporary  set. 

The  molars,  or  true  grinders,  have  broad  crowns  with  small, 
pointed  projections,  which  make  them  well  fitted  for  crushing  and 
bruising  the  food :  they  each  have  two  or  three  roots.  The  twelve 
molars  do  not  replace  the  temporary  teeth,  but  are  gradually 
added  with  the  growth  of  the  jaws ;  the  last  or  hindermost  molars 
may  not  appear  until  twenty-one  years  of  age;  hence  called 
"  late  teeth  "  or  "  wisdom  teeth." 

Function.  —  The  teeth  assist  in  the  process  of  mastication  by 
cutting  and  grinding  the  food. 

• 

THE  PHARYNX 

The  pharynx,  or  throat  cavity,  is  a  musculo-membranous  bag 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  funnel,  with  its  broad  end  turned  upward, 
and  its  constricted  end  downward  to  end  in  the  oesophagus. 
It  is  about  four  and  a  half  inches  (113  mm.)  long,  and  lies  behind 
the  nose  and  mouth.  Above,  it  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  behind,  to  the  cervical  vertebrae ;  in  front  and  on  each 
side  are  ai>ertures  which  communicate  with  the  nose,  ears,  mouth, 
and  larynx. 

Of  these  apertures  there  are  seven :  — 

Two  in  front  above,  leading  into  the  back  of  the  nose,  the 
posterior  nares. 

Two,  one  on  either  side  above,  leading  into  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  which  communicate  with  the  ears. 

One  midway  in  front,  the  fauces. 

Two  below,  one  opening  into  the  lar^Tix  and  the  other  into  the 
oesophagus. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  pharynx  is  well  supplied 
with  glands,  and  at  the  back  of  the  cavity  there  is  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  lymphoid  tissue.  During  infancy  and  child- 
hood this  may  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  it  interferes  with 
nasal  breathing.  The  child  is  then  said  to  have  adenoid-s  and 
is  obliged  to  breathe  through  the  mouth  ;  hence  the  term  **  mouth 
breathers.'* 

Function.  — The  muscular  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  is 
of  the  striped  variety,  and  when  the  act  of  swallowing  is  about  to 
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be  perfomied,  the  mu.>)clGs  liraw  the  pharyngeal  bag  upward  and 
dilate  it  to  receive  the  food ;  they  then  relax,  the  bag  sinks,  and 
the  other  muscles  contracting  upon  the  food,  it  is  pressed  down- 
ward and  onward  into  the  oesophagus. 

THE  (ESOPHAGUS,   OR  GULLET 

The  (esophagus  is  a  comparatively  straight  tube,  about  nine 
inches  (225  mm.)  long,  which  commences  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
phar^'nx.  behind  the  trachea.  It  descends  in  front  of  the  spine, 
passes  through  the  diaphragm,  and  terminates  in  the  upper  or 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach. 

Structure.  —  The  walls  of  the  cesophagus  are  composed  of  three 
coats:  (1)  an  external  or  muscular,  (2)  a  middle  or  areolar,  and 
(3)  an  internal  or  mucous,  coat.  The  fibres  of  the  muscular  mat 
are  arranged  in  an  external  longitudinal  and  in  an  internal  circular 
layer.  Contraction  of  the  outer  layer  produces  dilatation  of  the 
tube;  contraction  of  the  inner,  constriction.  Consequently  this 
arrangement  ia  of  importance  in  the  movements  which  carrj'  the 
food  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  These  movements  are 
called  peristaltic  and  consist  of  contraction  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  followed  by  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres.  The  areolar 
coat  serves  to  connect  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  disposetl  in  longitudinal  folds  which  disap- 
pear upon  distention  of  the  tube. 

Function.  — The  resophagus  serves  (1)  to  connect  the  pharynx 
with  the  stomach,  and  (2)  to  receive  the  food  from  the  pharynx 
and  by  a  series  of  peristaltic  contractions  pass  it  on  to  the 
st/)mach. 

Regions  of  the  abdomen.  — That  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  which  is  below  the  thorax  is  contained  in  the  abdomen. 
For  convenience  of  description,  the  abdomen  may  be  artificially 
divided  into  nine  regions  by  drawing  the  following  arbitrory 
lines :  — 

1.  Draw  a  circular  line  around  the  body  at  the  level  of  the 
tenth  costal  cartilages. 

2.  Draw  another  circidar  line  at  the  level  of  the  anterior  superior 
spines  of  the  ilia. 

3.  Draw  a  vertical  line  on  each  side  from  the  centre  of  Poupart's 
ligament  upward. 
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These  lines  are  to  be  considered  as  edges  of  planes  which  divide 
the  abdomen  into  the  following  regions  as  per  illustration. 


RIGHT 
HYPOCHON- 
DRIAC 
REGION 


RIGHT 

LUMBAR 
REGION 


UMBILICAL 


REGION 


HYPOGASTRIC 
REGION 


EFT  I 


LEFT 
HYPOCHON-      / 
ORIAC  / 

''^^"O'*        /-CARTILAGE 

— TTTTof  tenth  rib 


LEFT 
LUMBAR 
«^G'ON       .,„„„,,^,,,,, 

OF  ILIAC  CRLSr 

ANT.  BMP. 
ILIAC  SPINE 


Fio.  150.  —  Keuionh  of  the  Abdomen.     (Gcrrish.) 


Right  Hypochondriac. 
—  The  riKht  lobe  of  the 
liver  and  the  gall-bladder, 
hepatic  flexure  (right  colic 
flexure)  of  the  colon,  and 
part  of  the  right  kidney. 


Epioastric  Region.  — 
The  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach,  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  the  pancreas,  the 
duodenum,    parts    of    the 


kidneys,    and    the 
renal  capsules. 


supra- 


RiOHT  Lumbar.  —  As-  Umbilical  *  Region.  — 
cending  colon,  part  of  the  The  transverse  colon,  part 
right    kidn(>y,    and   some     of  the  great  omentum  and 


convolutions  of  the  small 
intestines. 


mesentery,  transverse  part 
of  the  duodenum,  and 
some  convolutions  of  the 
jejunum  and  ileum,  and 
part  of  both  kidneys. 


Left  Hypochondriac. 
—  The  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach,  the  spleen  and 
extremity  of  the  pancreas, 
the  splenic  flexure  (left 
colic  flexure)  of  the  colon, 
and  part  of  the  left  kidney. 

Left  Lumbar.  —  De- 
scending colon,  part  of 
the  omentum,  part  of  the 
left  kidney,  and  some  con- 
volutions of  the  small  in- 
testines. 


Right    Inguinal    (Il- 
iac). —  The  ccecum,  ver- 


HYPOGA8TRIC 

—  Convolutions 


Region. 
of     the 


miform     appendix  ;      the  '  small  intestines,  the  blad- 


Left  Inguinal  (Iliac). 
—  Sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon ;    the  left  ureter. 


right  ureter. 


der  in  children,  and  in 
adults  if  distended,  and 
the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy. 
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THE  STOMACH 

Afler  the  ceaupiiagig  pnfoffsxe^  the  diaphngm  it  ends  in  the 
stomach  (gmstcr;.  which  k  the  most  dflated  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  is  a  hoOov  pouch  placed  obliquely*  in  the 
left  side  of  the  opper  poitioo  of  the  abdominal  cavity.^  It  is 
curved  upon  itself,  so  that  belov  it  presents  a  long,  n^iuuitHi 
outline,  called  the  gieaiei  tmiatme,  and  abox-e,  a  constriettHi« 
concave  outline,  called  the  leiKr  C4Ufatme. 

The  greater  curvature  is  directed  to  the  left,  and  the  lesser 
curvature  faces  mostly  to  the  right. 

The  fondos,  or  cardiac*  end  is  the  greater  extremity,  which  pn>* 
jects  several  inches  to  the  left  of  the  opsophagus  and  is  in  et^ntnet 
with  the  spleen.  The  opposite  or  smaller  end  is  called  the  pyK>rio 
extremity  and  lies  under  the  li^-er. 

The  central  portion  between  the  fundus  and  pyloric  extremity 
is  called  the  intermediate  region. 

The  stomadi  has  necessarily  two  openings:  the  one  leiuiin^ 
into  the  oesophagus  is  usually  termed  the  cardiac  aperture : 
the  other,  leading  into  the  small  intestine,  the  pyloric.  Both  \\\v 
cardiac  and  pyloric  apertures  are  guardeil  by  stnnig  circular  XnwwU 
of  musde  which  are  normally  in  a  state  of  i\>ntrHctituu  Ity  this 
arrangement,  the  food  b  kept  in  the  stomach  until  it  is  reatiy  for 
intestinal  digestion,  when  the  circular  fibn^s  guartliug  the  |\\  lorir 
aperture  relax  and  allow  it  to  pass. 

\Vhen  distended,  the  stomach  measurt\s  alvout  fifttTh  inchrM 
(38  cm.)  from  end  to  end  and  about  five  inches  (1*^  cm.'i  iintch» 
posteriorly,  and  has  a  capacity  of  alxnit  one  ipiart.  T\\v  «hoM» 
description  applies  to  the  position  and  fi>rm  of  tlu'  stonmcli  when 
normally  filled  with  food,  but  the  stmlent  must  Innir  in  mini  I 
that,  when  empty,  the  stomach  tH>ntracts  down  so  as  n^ort*  ntMnl,\ 
to  approach  a  true  cylinder,  the  cx)ntraction  ami  liilatiitinn 
affecting  more  the  greater  curvatun*  than  the  lesst^r.  Whrn 
contracted,  the  stomach  is  shorter  as  well  as  of  lesser  dianteter. 

Coats  of  the  stomach.  —  It  has  four  cnmts:  fnun  the  out- 
side, (1)  serous,  (2)  muscular,  (3)  submuct)us  or  artH)lar,  uutl 
(4)  mucous. 

(1)  The  serous  coat  is  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  jH^ritoneum.    The 

1  Epigastric  and  left  hypoohontiriar  n«Ki«>n. 
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fold  is  slung  over  the  stomach,  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  sling 
a  towel  over  a  clothesline,  and  covers  it  before  and  behind.  The 
anterior  end  posterior  folds  unite  at  the  lower  border  of  the 


Flo.  151.  —  The  Stomach  and  lurnsTiNES.  Front  Vikw,  thb  Gbe*t  Omhn- 
The  dottetl  line  ahowa  thi^  normal  pnaition  of   thi!  Bu[«rior   bordc^r  of  thr  livrr. 


stomacli  and  form  an  apron-like  appendage,  the  omentum,  which 
covers  the  whole  of  the  intestines. 

(2)  The  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  consists  of  three  lajcrs 
of  unstriped  muscular  tissue:  an  outer,  formed  of  lon^^itudinal 
fibres ;  a  middle,  of  circular ;  and  an  inner,  of  less  well-<leveli>ped, 
obliquely  disposed  fibres. 
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(3)  The  submucous,  also  called  tlie  areolar  coat,  is  loose  and 
vascular.  It  carries  the  nerves  and  vessels  which  go  to  and 
from  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats. 

(4)  The  mucous  coat  is  very  soft  and  thji^k,  the  thickness  being 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  densely  packed  with  small  tubular 
glands.  It  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  in  its  undis- 
teiided  condition  is  thrown  into  folds  or  rugs.  The  surface  is 
honeycombed  by  tiny,  shallow  pits,  into  which  the  ducts  or  mouths 
of  the  tubular  glands  open.  The  glands  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  pep- 
tic, (2)  pyloric.     During  digestion  tliey  secrete  the  gastric  juice. 

Nerves  and  blood-vessels. — The  stomach  is  supplied  with 
nerves  from  the  sympathetic  system,  and  also  with  branches 
from  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  comes  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  The  blood-vessels  are  derived  from  the  three 
divisions  of  the  cceliac  axis. 

Function. — -The  functions  of  tlie  stomach  are  (1)  to  connect 
the  oesophagus  with  the  intestine,  (2)  to  hold  the  food  while  it 
undergoes  gastric  digestion,  and  (3)  to  secrete  mucus  and  gastric 
juice. 

THE   SMALL  OR   THIN   INTESTINE, 

The  small  intestine  extends  from  the  stomach  (pyloric  valve) 
above  to  the  large  intestine  (valve  of  the  colon)  below.  It  is 
a  convoluted  tube  about  twenty  feet  (6.0  m.)  in  length,  and  fills 
the  greater  part  of  the  front  abdominal  cavity.  Its  diameter  at 
the  beginning  is  about  two  inches  (5  cm.},  but  it  gradually  dimin- 
ishes in  size  and  is  hanlly  an  inch  (2.5  cm.)  in  diameter  at  its  lower 
end.  The  small  intestine  is  divided  by  anatombts  into  three 
portions :  — 

The  duodenum. 

The  jejunum. 

The  ileum. 

The  duodenum.  —  The  duodenum  is  twelve  fingers'  breadth 
in  length  (eight  inches  or  20  cm.),  and  is  the  widest  part  of  the 
small  intestine.  It  extends  from  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach 
to  tJie  jejunum. 

Beginning  at  the  pylorus,  the  duodenum  at  first  passes  in  a 
direction  upward  and  backward  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver; 
it  then  makes  a  complete  bend  and  passes  in  a  direction  downward 


A 
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in  front  of  the  kklnegr ;  it  again  turns  in  a  right  an|^  direction 
to  the  left  and  passes  h<mzontal^  across  the  front  of  the  ver- 
tdbral  cohmui«  This  third  portion  oi  the  duod^ium  lies  retro- 
paitonealiy,  sd  that  oxdy  its  anterior  aspect  is  covered  by  peri- 
toneum. The  small  intestine  now  passes  forward  so  as  to  leave 
the  posterior  abdcrininal  watt,  and  becomes  completdy  invested 
by  peritoneum  and  has  a  true  mesentery.  The  point  at  ynbkh 
it.  beoomes  completely  invested. by  peritoneum  marks  the  t&t^ 
mination  of  the  duodenum  and  the  beginning  of  ^  j^unum. 

Tlie  Jejummi. — The  j^unum,  or  empty  intestine,  so  called 
because  it  is  alintys  Imiiid  empty  after  death,  constitutes  about 
two-fif&s  of  the  remaiuddr,  o^  seven  and  a  half  feet  (2J2  m.),  ot 
the  small  intestine^  and  extends  from  the  duodenum  to  the  fleum. 

The  ileumu  —  The  ileum,  or  twisted  intestine,  so  called  from  its 
numerous  omls,  constitutes  the  remimnder  of  the  small  intestine 
and  extends  from  the  jqunum  to  the  large  intestine,  wfaidi  it  joins 
at  a  right  aii];^ 

There  is  no  definite  landmark  to  detenniiie  the  point  at  whidi 
the  jqunum  ceases  and  the  Qeum  b^ns,  although  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  one  differs  somewhat  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  of  the  other ;  the  change  is  a  gradual  transition,  and  one 
structure  shades  off  into  the  other.  The  lengths  in  feet  as  given 
are  arbitrary,  but  those  usually  accepted. 

Coats  of  the  small  intestine.  —  The  small  intestine  has  four 
coats,  which  correspond  in  character  and  arrangement  with 
those  of  the  stomach. 

(1)  The  serous  coat  furnished  by  the  peritoneum  forms  an  al- 
most complete  covering  for  the  whole  tube  except  for  part  of  the 
duodenum. 

(2)  The  muscular  coat  of  the  small  intestine  has  only  two 
layers :  an  outer,  thinner  and  longitudinal ;  and  an  inner,  thicker 
and  circular.  This  arrangement  is  necessary  for  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestine. 

(3)  The  submucous,  or  areolar  coat,  carries  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

(4)  The  mucous  coat  is  thick  and  very  vascular. 

Valvul(E  conniventes,  —  About  two  inches  beyond  the  pylorus 
the  mucous  and  submucous  coats  of  the  small  intestine  are  ar- 
ranged in  circular  folds  called  valvulse  conniventes.     Each  of  these 
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folds  extends  part  of  the  way  around  the  circumference  of  the  in- 
testine.   Unlike  the  rugte  of  the  stomach,  the  valvulfe  cunniveiites 
do  not  disappear  when  the 
intestine  is  distended.  About 
the  middle  of  the  jejunum 
the;'   be^fin    to    decrease    in 
size,  and  in  the  lower  part  of 
the   ileum    they  almost  en- 
tirely  disappear.     The  pur- 
pose of  the  circular  folds  is: 
(!)  to  prevent  the  food  from 
passing   through    the    intes- 
tines too  quickly,  and  (3)   to  present  a  greater  surface  for  the 
absorption  of  digested  food. 

}'iMi.  —  Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine  the 
muctius  membrane  presents  a  velvety  appear- 
ance due  to  minute  finger-like  projections 
called  villi.  Each  villus  consists  of  a  central 
lymph  channel  called  a  lacteal,  surrounded 
by  a  network  of  blood  capillaries,  held  to- 
gether by  lymphoid  tissue.  This  in  turn  is 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  columnar  cells  and 
covered  by  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine. 
After  the  food  has  been  digested  it  passes  into 
the  lacteals  and  capillaries  of  the  villi,  so  that 
this  arrangement  increases  the  surface  for 
absorption. 

Glands  and  nodes  of  the  small  intestine. 
—  Besides  these  projections  formed  for  ab- 
sorption the  mucous  membrane  is  thickly 
studded  with  secretary  glands  and  nodes. 
These  are  known  as  — 

1.  Simple  follicles  or  crypts  of  Lieber- 
kuhn. 

2.  Duodenal  or  Brunner's  glands. 

„    ,         ,         1  I      (  (fl)  Solitary  Ivmph  nodules. 

3.  Lymph  nodules     ,,^    .  .    ,  ,         u       j   i 

[  (o)  Aggregated  lymph  nodules. 

(1)  Simple  follicles.  ^  Tliese  glands  are  found  all    over   the 
surface  of  the  small  and  large  intestine.     They  are  simply  tubular 
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depressions  in  the  mucous  membrane,  lined  with  columnar  epithe- 
lium. 

(2)  Duodenal  glands.  —  These  glands  are  better  known  as 
Brunner's   glands.     They   are   compound   glands   found   in   the 


Fia,  154.  —  PoHTioK  oir  TBI  Mdcowp  Mbmbbanb.  ibom  tht  Ileum.  Mod- 
emtply  magniBed,  exhibiting  the  villi  oa  its  free  aurfoce,  and  betweeo  Ihcm  tbe 
orifit^rs  of  the  tubulnr  glands.  I.  portion  of  an  agsregatrd  lymph  nodule:  2.  a 
solitary  lymph  Dodulc:    3.  fibroUH  tissue.      (Dalton.) 

submucous  tissue  of  the  duodenum.  The  simple  follicles  and  the 
duodenal  glands  secrete  the  intestinal  digestive  juice  which  is 
named  the  succus  entericus. 

(3)  Lymph  nodules.  — ^  These  are  of  two  varieties,  (a)  solitary 
lymph  nodules,  {h)  aggregate<l  lymph  nodules  of  Peyer. 


-  ,^^_^^_^^/J~__ 
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(a)  Soliiary  lymph  iiodules.  —  Closely  connected  with  the  Ijm- 
phatie  vessels  m  the  walls  of  the  intestines  are  small,  rounded 
bodies  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  called  solitary  lymph 
nodules.  These  bodies  consist  of  a  rounded  mass  of  fine  lym- 
phoid tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  are  crowded  with  leucocytes. 
Into  this  mass  of  tissue  one  or  more  small  arteries  enter  and  form 
a  capillary  network,  from  which  the  blood  is  carried  away  by 
one  or  more  small  veins.  Surrounding  the  mass  are  lymph 
channels  which  are  continuous  with  the  Ivinphatic  vessels  in  the 
tissue  below. 

Aggregated  lymph  nodules.  —  They  are  simply  collections  of 
IjTuph  nodules,  commonly  called  Peyer's  patches.  A  well-formefl 
Pcyer's  patch  consists  of  fifty  or  more  of  these  solitarj'  IjTnph 
nodules,  arranged  in  a  single 
layer,  close  under  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  stretching 
well  down  into  the  tissue  be- 
neath. These  patches  are 
circular  or  oval  in  shape, 
from  one-half  to  three  Inches 
(12.5-75  mm.)  long,  and  one- 
half  inch  (12.5  mm.)  wide, 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
number.  They  are  largest 
and  most  numerous  in  the 
ileum.  They  increase  in  size  during  digestion.  These  Peyer's 
patches  are  the  seat  of  local  inflammation  and  ulceration  in 
typhoid  fever.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  condition, 
the  long  axis  of  the  ulcer  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  the  long 
axis  of  the  intestine;  whereas  in  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine, 
the  long  axis  of  the  ulcer  is  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
intestines. 

Function.  —  It  is  in  the  small  intestine  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  digestion  and  absorption  takes  place.  The  valvulas  eonniventes 
delay  the  food  so  that  it  is  more  thoroughly  subjectetl  to  the  action 
of  the  digestive  juices ;  and  being  covered  with  villi  they  increase 
the  surface  for  absorption.  The  glands  of  the  small  intestine 
secrete  the  succus  entericus  which  aids  in  the  digestion  of  food. 
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THE  lARGE  OR  THICK  INTESTINE 

The  largeness  of  the  next  division  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  in 
its  transverse,  nut  in  its  longitudinal,  diameter ;  for  it  is  only  ahout 
five  feet  (1.5  in.)  long,  but  is  much  wider,  being  two  and  ont^half 
inches  (63  mm.)  in  its  broadest  part.  It  extends  from  the  ileum 
to  the  anus.  Like  the  small  intestine,  it  is  divider!  into  three  parts : 
the  cycum  with  the  vermiform  appendix,  colon,  and  rectum. 
The  cecuia.  —  The  ciecum  [rcEnin,  blind)  is  a  larj^  bliml 
pouch  at  the  commencement  of 
the  large  intestine.  The  small 
intestine  opens  into  the  side 
wall  of  the  Iarp;e  intestine  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  (03  mm.) 
above  its  —  the  large  intes- 
tine's —  commencement,  the 
cwcum  forming  a  cul-de-sac  be- 
low the  opening.  The  opening 
from  the  ileum  into  the  large 
intestine  is  provided  with  two 
large  projecting  lips  of  mucous 
membrane  which  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  material  into  the  large 
raiFRo^w7I>pHr"NOB«™cTT^AWAT'  intcstiue,  but  effectually  pre- 
Thc  valve  of  the  roioQ  and  the  openiiig    vent  the  passage  of  material  in 

of  the  appendix  ore  Bbotrn.      (Qcrruh.)         .,  ..        ,.        ,.  rni 

the  opposite  direction.  Ihese 
mucous  folds  form  what  is  known  as  the  valve  of  the  colon,  or  the 
iletJ-CKcal  valve. 

The  vermiform  appendix  is  a  narrow,  wormlike  tube  about  the 
diameter  of  an  ordinary-  lead  pencil,  and  from  three  to  seven 
inches  (7.5  to  17.5  cm.)  long.  It  is  attachetl  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  esecum,  but  its  directions  and  relations  are  very  variable.  In 
a  general  way  it  may  be  said  to  be  located  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

The  colon.  —  The  colon,  tlumgh  one  continuous  tube,  is  sub- 
divided into  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colon, 
with  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  ascending  portion  ascends  on  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen  until  it  reaches  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver,  where  it  bends  abruptly  to  the  left  (right  colic  or  hepatic 
flexure),  and  is  continued  across  the  abdomen  as  the  transverse 
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colon  until,  reaching  the  left  side,  it  curves  beneath  the  lower 
end  of  tlie  spleen  (left  colic  or  splenic  flexure)  and  passes  downward 
as  the  descending  colon.  Reaching  the  left  iliac  region  on  a  level 
with  the  margin  of  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  it  makes  a  curve  like  the 
letter  S,  —  hence  its  name  of  sigmoid  flexure,  —  and  finally  ends 
in  the  rectum. 

The  rectum. — The  rectum  is  from  aix  to  eight  inches  (15  to 
20  cm.)  long;  it  passes  obliquely  from  the  left  until  it  reaches 
the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  then  it  follows  the  curve  of  the  sacrum 
and  the  coccyx,  and  finally  arches  slightly  backward  to  its  ter- 
mination at  the  anus. 

The  nnujf  is  the  aperture  leading  from  the  rectum  to  the  exterior 
of  the  body.  It  is  guarded,  and  except  during  defecation  is  kept 
closed  by  the  contraction  of  two  involuntary  circular  muscles 
called,  respectively,  the  internal  and  external  sphincters. 

Coats  of  the  large  intestme.  —  The  large  intestine  has  the  usual 
four  coats  except  in  some  parts  where  the  serous  coat  only  par- 
tially covers  it,  and  the  rectum,  where  the  serous  coat  is  lacking. 
The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  one  arranged 
longitudinally  and  the  other  circularly.  Beginning  at  the  appen- 
dix, the  longitudinal  fibres  are  arranged  in  three  ribbon-like  bands, 
which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  colon  to  the  rectum,  and  tliese 
bands  being  shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  tube,  the  walls  are  puck- 
ered between  them.  The  third  coat  consists  of  submucous  areolar 
ti.ssue.  and  the  fourth  or  inner  coat  consists  of  mucous  membrane. 
The  mucous  cfiat  |M>sse3se3  no  villi  and  no  circular  folds.  It 
contains  numerous  tubular  glands  and  solitary  lymph  nodules 
which  closely  resend)le  those  of  the  small  intestine. 

Functions.  —  The  functions  of  the  large  intestine  are  three. 

(1)  The  protress  of  digestion  is  continued.  This  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  bacteria,  and  to  the  digestive  juices  with  which  the  food 
became  mixed  in  the  small  intestine.  (2)  The  process  of  absorp- 
tion is  continued,  and  (.'!)  the  waste  products  are  removed  from  the 
body. 

ACCESSORY  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION 

The  accessory  organs  of  digestion  are:  (1)  the  sahvary  glands. 

(2)  the  tongue,  (3)  the  teeth.  (4)  the  pancreas,  and  (5)  the  liver. 
The  first  three  have  been  described. 
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PANCRE,\.S 

The  pancreas  Is  an  elongatefl  organ,  of  a  pinkish  color,  which 
lies  in  front  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrte  and  behind 
the  stomach.  It  weighs  between  two  and  three  ounces  (&)  to 
90  grams),  is  about  six  inches  (150  mm.)  long,  two  inches  (.50 
mm.)  wide,  and  one-half  inch  (12.5  mm.)  thick.  In  shape  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  hammer,  and  is  divided  into  head,  body. 


and  tail.  The  right  en(i  or  head  is  thicker  and  fills  the  curve 
of  the  duodenum,  to  which  it  is  firmly  attached.  The  left,  free 
end  is  the  tail,  and  reaches  to  the  spleen.  The  intervening  portion 
is  the  body. 

Structure  of  the  pancreas.  —  It  is  a  compound  secreting  gland 
and  consists  of  minute  tubes  coiled  up  into  little  masses  called 
lobules,  each  lobule  having  its  own  duct.  The  lobules  are  joined 
together  by  connective  tissue  to  form  lobes,  and  the  lobes,  united 
in  the  same  manner,  form  the  gland.  The  small  tiucts  open  into 
one  main  duct  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  which  runs  length- 
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wise  through  the  gland,  from  the  tail  to  the  head.  The  pancreatic 
and  common  bile  dnct  enter  by  means  of  a  common  opening  into 
the  duodenum  about  three  inches  (75  mm.)  beyond  the  pylorus. 

Islands  of  Langerhans.  —  Scattered  throughout  the  pancreas 
are  round  or  ovoid  bodies  known  as  the  islands  of  Langerhans. 
Each  island  is  about  one  twenty-fifth  inch  (1  mm.)  in  diameter 
and  consists  of  a  group  of  many-sided  cells.  They  are  surrounded 
by  a  rich  capillary  network.  Considerable  evidence  supports 
the  theory  that  tlie  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  is  formed 
by  these  islands. 

Function.  —  Two  secretions  are  formed  in  the  pancreas.  (1)  The 
pancreatic  juic>,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  diges- 
tive juices,  is  an  external  secretion  and  is  poured  into  the  duotienum 
during  intestinal  digestion.  (2)  The  secretion  formed  by  the 
islands  of  Langerhans  is  an  internal  secretion  that  is  absorbed  by 
the  blood  and  carrieil  to  the  tissues.  This  internal  secretion  aids 
in  the  oxiiiatiim  of  glucose. 

Diabetes  meUltus.  —  This  is  a  disease  characterized  by  a  lack 
of  oxidation  of  glucose  and  its  wmsequent  loss  to  the  body  as  it  is 
excreted  in  the  urine.  The  cause  is  not  settled,  but  It  is  believeii 
tiiat  disease  of  the  pancreas  involving  the  islands  of  Langerhans 
may  produce  this  condition. 

THE   LIVER 

The  liver  (hepar)  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  weighing 
ordinarily  from  fifty  to  sixty  ounces  (1,5()()  to  1800  grams). 
It  measures  ten  to  twelve  inches  (25  to  3(1  cm.)  from  side  to  side, 
sue  to  seven  inches  (15  to  17.5  cm.)  from  front  to  back,  and  three 
to  four  inches  (7.5  to  10  cm.)  from  almve  downward  ui  its  thickest 
part.  It  is  a  dark  reihllsh  bniwn  organ,  placeii  in  the  upper  right 
and  middle  portion  of  the  abdomen,'  and  extending  somewhat  into 
the  left  hy|M>choiidriac  region.  The  upper  convex  surface  fits 
closely  into  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  The  under  c<m- 
cave  surface  of  the  organ  fits  over  the  right  kidney,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  ascending  atlon,  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomacli. 
The  number  _/tfc  prevails  in  the  parts  and  appendages  of  the  liver. 

Ligaments.  — The  liver  is  held  in  place  by  five  ligaments,  four 
of  which  are  formed  by  folds  n'  ■  m,  and  the  fifth,  or  round 
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the  liver,  and  (2)  the  gall  bladder  fissure,  which  supports  the  gall 
bladder.     Both  these  fissures  are  in  the  under  surface  of  the  liver. 
Lobes.  —  The  liver  is  divided  into  five  lobes :  — 

1.  Right  (largest  lobe). 

2.  Left  (smaller  and  wedge-shaped). 

3.  Quadrate  (square). 

4.  Caudate  (tail-like). 

5.  Spigelian. 
Vessels.  —  The  liver  has  five  sets  of  vessels ;  — 

1.  Branches  of  portal  vein. 

2.  Hepatic  veins. 

3.  Bile  ducts. 

4.  Branches  of  hepatic  artery. 

5.  Lymphatics. 
Minute  anatomy  of  liver.  —  The  liver  maj"  be  regarded  as  made 

up  of  many  minute  livers  called  lobule.s.  Elach  lobule  is  an  ir- 
regular IhkIv  about  one-twelfth  inch  (2  mm.)  in  diameter,  eom- 
posed  of  a  multitude  of  hepatic  cells  packed  so  closely  together 


Flo.  181.  —  DiAOH*MiiATic  RBFHBaewPATiON  or  TWO  Hepatic  Lobcles. 
ThB  left-band  lolnilc  w  reprMeated  with  the  intralobular  vein  put  across;  in  the 
richt-hsufl  line  tho  aerlinn  take*  i\\e.  cour«r  of  thn  intralobular  vein.  p.  jnterloftular 
bni&irbw  of  the  portal  vpin  ;  A.  intralobular  hranchea  of  the  hepatir  veins  ;  a.  sub- 
lohulkT  vein.  The  arrons  inclicate  the  diroption  uf  the  course  of  the  blood.  The 
livEr-cella  un^  only  reijrem.Til<'<l  in  one  port  of  eiieh  lobule. 

that  only  enough  room  is  left  between  them  for  the  passage  of 
vessels  and  nerves.  Thus  each  lobule  is  a  mass  of  hepatic  cells, 
pierced  everj'where  with  a  network  of  blood  capillaries. 


Hepatic  cells.  —  The;  are  about  ijj^a  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
but  because  of  compression  are  very  irregular  in  shape.  They 
are  epithelial  cells  composed  of  protoplasm,  with  a  single  dear 
nucleus,  but  no  cell-wall. 


The  portal  vein.  —  The  portal  vein,  after  entering  the  liver, 
divides  into  a  vast  number  of  branches  which  form  a  network 
surrounding  each  lobule,  and  hence  are  known  as  interlobular 
(between  the  lobules).  From  this  network  minute  capillaries 
enter  the  lobule,  penetrate  between  each  cell  and  thus  surround 
them,  so  that  each  cell  is  generously  supplietl  with  blood  con- 
taining the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  bile.  These 
capillary  branches  which  enter  the  lobule  and  surround  the  cells 
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are  called  intralobular  (within  the  lobule),  These  vessels  C(tn- 
verge  toward  the  centre  of  the  lobule  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
and  empty  into  a  vein  (intralobular)  which  carries  the  hlo()d 
away  from  the  lobule.  The  intralobular  veins  from  a  number 
of  lobules  empty  into  a  much  larger  vein  upon  whose  surface  a 
vast  number  of  lobules  rest,  and  therefore  the  name  sublobular 
(under  the  lobule)  is  given  to  this  kind  of  veins.  They  empty 
into  still  larger  veins,  the  hepatic,  which  c'onverge  to  a  few  large 
trunks  and  terminate  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  which  is  em- 
bedded in  the  posterior  surface  of  the  gland. 

The  bile  ducts.  —  The  surfaces  of  the  hepatic  cells  are  grooverl, 
and  the  grooves  on  two  adjacent  cells  fit  together  and  form  a 
channel  into  which  the  bile  is  poured  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  by 
the  cells.  These  channels  form  a  network  between  and  around 
the  cells  as  intricate  as  the  network  of  blood-vessels.  They  are 
called  intralobular  ducts,  and  empty  into  larger  ducts  called  in- 
terlobular. These  unite  and  form  larger  and  larger  ducts  until 
two  main  ducts,  one  from  the  right  and  one  from  the  left  side 
of  the  liver,  unite  in  the  portal  fissure  and  form  the  hepatic  duct. 

The  hepatic  duct  runs  downward  and  t<)  the  right  for  about 
two  inches  (.^0  mm.)  and  then  joins  at  nn  iicute  angle  the  duct 
from  the  gall-bladder,  termed  the  cystic  duct.  The  hepatic  and 
cystic  ducts  together  form  the  common  bile  duct  (tliictus  com- 
munis chtiledochita),  which  runs  downward  for  about  three  inches 
(75  mm.)  and  enters  the  duodenum  about  three  inches  (75  mm.) 
below  the  pylorus.  This  orifice  ser\es  as  a  common  opening  for 
both  the  common  bile  and  the  pancreatic  duct.  It  la  very  small 
and  is  guarded  by  a  sphincter  muscle  which  keeps  it  closed  except 
during  digestion.     (See  Fig.  15S.) 

Hepatic  artery.  —  We  must  remember  that  the  blood  brought 
to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  is  venous  blood  from  the  stomach, 
spleen,  pancreas,  and  intestines.  It  is  rich  with  the  products  of 
digestion  and  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  bile,  etc.  It 
is  not  intended  for  purposes  of  nourishment  of  the  liver  itself, 
hence  arterial  blood  is  furnished  by  the  hepatic  artery.  It  enters 
the  liver  with  the  purtal  vein,  dindes  and  sulHlivides  in  the  same 
way,  thus  forming  another  network  between  the  lobules,  and  in 
the  lobules  between  the  cells.  The  capillaries  from  the  portal 
vein  and  the  hepatic  artery  arc  separate  and  distinct  until,  near 
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the  centre  of  each  lobule,  they  unite,  and  all  the  blood  supplied 
to  the  liver  is  carried  away  from  it  by  the  one  set  of  veins  de- 
scribed under  head  of  portal  vein. 

Lymphatics.  —  There  is  a  deep  and  a  superficial  set.  They 
begin  in  irregular  spaces  in  the  lobules,  form  networks  around 
the  lobules,  and  run  always  from  the  centre  outward.  They  drain 
off  waste  products  and  unconsumed  nutritious  substances. 

Glisson's  capsule.  —  The  whole  liver  is  invested  in  an  outer 
capsule  of  areolar  connective  tissue,  which  is  reflected  inward 
at  the  portal  fissure  and  encloses  the  vessels  and  ducts  passing 
through  this  opening. 

Serous  membrane.  —  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  areas, 
the  liver  is  enclosed  in  a  serous  tunic  derived  from  the  peritoneum. 

Nerves.  —  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  left  pneumogastric  and 
the  solar  plexus.^ 

Functions.  —  The  liver  may  be  compared  to  a  wonderful 
laboratory,  the  most  wonderful  in  the  body.  It  has  three  im- 
portant functions :  — 

1.  BUe  secreting.  —  The  cells  of  the  liver  manufacture  bile 
from  the  blood  brought  to  them  by  the  portal  vein.  The  function 
of  bile  is  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

2.  Glycogenic.  —  The  cells  of  the  liver  take  from  the  blood 
brought  to  them  by  the  portal  vein  a  substance  called  glucose, 
which  is  derived  from  the  carbohydrates  eaten.  This  is  stored 
in  the  liver  in  the  form  of  glycogen  until  such  time  as  the  body 
needs  more  glucose  than  the  food  eaten  furnishes.  When  such 
demand  is  made,  the  liver  cells  reconv^ert  the  glycogen  into  glucose 
and  pour  it  into  the  circulation. 

.'}.  Higher  chemical  activities. — Many  of  the  end  products  of  pro- 
tein digestion  are  toxic  substances.  Some  of  these  substances  are 
acted  u[)on  by  the  liver  and  rendered  less  harmful.  Others  are 
changed  into  urea,  and  in  the  form  of  urea  it  is  possible  for  the 
kidnevs  to  eliminate  them  from  the  blood. 

The  gall-bladder.  —  The  gall-bladder  is  a  pear-shaped  sac,  lodged 
in  the  gall-bhidder  fissure  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  where  it 
is  held  in  phice  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  about  four  inches 
(10  cm.)  long,  one  inch  (25  mm.)  wide,  and  holds  about  ten  drachms 
(25  gms.).     It  is  composed  of  three  coats:  (1)  the  inner  one  is 
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mucous  membrane,  (2)  the  middle  one  is  muscular  and  fibrous 
tissue,  and  (3)  the  outer  one  is  serous  membrane  derived  from 
the  peritoneum. 

Function.  —  The  gall-bladder  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  bile. 
During  digestion  the  bile  is  poured  steadily  into  the  intestine; 
in  the  intervals  it  is  stored  in  the  gall-bladder. 

SUMMARY 

Digestion.  —  This  is  the  process  of  changing  food  into  products  ca- 
pable of  absorption.  It  is  dependent  on  the  proper  functioning  of 
certain  organs  that  are  grouped  together  and  called  the  digestive 
system. 
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Submucous  —  vascular. 

(Rugse. 


Curved 
upon 
itself 


4  coats 


I  Glands  |  pyj^^^^.  |  Gastric  juice. 


Nerves 


Function 


f  Sympathetic  system. 
I  Pneumogastric  nerve. 
Blood-vessels  from  coeliac  axis. 

'  1.  Connect  the  cesophagus  with  the  intestine. 
2.  To  hold  the  food  while  it  undergoes  gas- 
tric digestion. 
,  3.  To  secrete  mucus  and  gastric  juice. 
Convoluted  tube  extends  from  stomach  to  valve  of  colon. 
Twenty  feet  coiled  up  in  abdominal  cavity. 
Duodenum. 


Small  or  Thin 
Intestine 


3  divisions 


4  coats 


Jejunum. 
.  Ileum. 
1.  Serous  from  p)eritoncum,  called  mesentery. 

J  Longitudinal  layer. 
\  Circular  layer, 
f  Blood-vessels. 


2.  Muscular 


3.  Submucous 


4.  Mucous 


(Lymphatics. 
Nerves, 
f  Circular  folds. 
I  Villi  —  Q(»3di» 
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LargeorThick 
Intestine 


Simple  folUck-8 

Duodenal  or 

Secrete  intestinal  juice. 

Brunncr's 

Solitary. 

GlandB 

Aggregated  Uinph  nod- 

and nodes 

ules   of  Peycr  —  fifty 

l-j-inph  nodules 

or  more  solitary  lymph 
nodides  fonn  so-called 
patches   in  small   in- 
testine. 

Digestion. 

Function 

Absorption. 

Secrption  of  succus  entericus. 

Largpoeaa  in  iU   transi-ersc,   not    in    its  lnni?itudimil. 

(lianietpr. 

length,  5  ft. ;  width,  2J  in.  to  li  in. 

Extenda  from  itcuiii  to  anus. 

Cfflcuni,  with  venuifonn  apptndix. 

Asffriding. 

3  divisione 

Colon 

Transverse. 

Descending      with      sigmoid 
flexure. 

Iti-ctiun  — 

Internal  sphincter. 
External  sphincter. 

1.  Serous,  except  in  some  part*  it.  is  only  a 

partial  covering,  and  at  rectum  it  is 

wanting. 

Arranged  in  three 

Longitu-           '^^^'^    -    ^^^ 
dilal              ^^^^'^  ^^^  '^ 

2.  Muscular 

layer              P"  at  ap|>er.- 
dix,  and  extend 

4  i-oats 

Circular            to  rectum. 

layer 

3.  Submucous. 

No  \-illi. 

No  circular  folds. 

4.  Mucous 

TubuUr  glands. 

Numerous    Solitary     Ij-niph 
uodules. 

Function 

Continuance  of  digestion  and  absorpliou. 

KUnii  nation 

f  waf 

rte. 
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Pancreas 


Liver 


Hammer 
shape 

Size 


In  front  of  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrse,  behind 
stomach. 

{Head  attached  to  duodenum. 
Body  in  front  of  vertebra. 
Tail  reaches  to  spleen, 
r  Six  inches  long. 
<  Two  inches  wide. 
I  One-half  inch  thick. 
Weight  —  two  to  three  ounces. 

Compound  gland  —  coiled  tubes  form  lobules. 
Lobules  held  together  by  connective  tissue 

form  lobes. 
Lobes  form  gland. 

Duct  from  each  lobule  empties  into  pan- 
creatic duct. 


Structure 


Function 


f  1.  Secretes  pancreatic  juice. 

12. 


Five     liga-  ^ 
ments 


Formed  by  folds  of  peri- 
toneum. 


Forms  an  internal  secretion. 

Largest  gland  in  body. 

{Right  hypochondriac. 
Epigastric. 
Left  hypochondriac. 
Convex  above  —  fits  under  diaphragm. 
Concave  below  —  fits  over  right  kidney,  ascending  colon, 
and  pyloric  end  of  stomach. 
'  1.  Suspeasory, 

broad,        or 
falciform 

2.  Coronary 

3.  Right  lateral 

4.  Left  lateral 

5.  Round       liga-  1  Results  from  atrophy  of 
ment  /     umbilical  vein. 

1.  Umbilical    fis- 
sure 

2.  GaU-bladder 
fissure 

3.  Portal  or  trans- 
verse fissure 

4.  Ductus  venous 
fissure 

5.  Vena  cava 

1.  Right  (largest  lobe). 

2.  Left  (smaller  and  wedge-shajKid). 

3.  Quadrate  (square). 

4.  Caudate  (tail-like). 

5.  Spigelian. 


Five       fis- 
sures 


Under  surface. 


Dorsal  surface. 


Five  lobes 


i 

i 
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Five 
s«ta  of 
vessels 


Analamjr 
of  liver 


1.  Branches  of  porta!  vein. 

2.  Bile  ducts. 

3.  Hepatic  vfiiia. 

4.  Branches  of  hi.'palie  urtery. 
.  Lymphatics. 

Hepatie  cella  iVbh  in.  in  diameter  grouped  ii 

lobules, 
[.obulea  Vi  in.  in  diameter. 


(be- 


Branches  of  por- 
tal vein 


Interlobular   veinf 
twoen  lobule.s). 

Intralobular  capillaries 
(within  lobules). 

Intralobular  vcina 

(witlun  lobules). 

Sublobular  veins  (under 
lobules). 

Hepatic  veins  —  exit  at 
portalfiasure  ,empt y  in- 
to superior  vena  cava. 

Channels  between  cells 
(within  lobules). 

Intralobular  duets. 

Interlobular  ducts. 

Hepatic  duct  —  exit  at 
portal  fissure. 

Interlobular  arteries  (be- 
tween lobules). 

Intralobular  capillaries 
(witlun  lobules). 

Course  beyond  the  in- 
tralobular capillaries 
same  us  that  pursued 
by  blood  from  portal 
vein. 

Start  in  lobules,  form 
network,  and  run  from 
centre  to  periphery. 

Vet  as  drain-pipes, 
(ilisson's  capsule  encloses  the  whole  of  the 

liver. 
Serous  membrane  from  the  peritoneum  al- 
most completely  covers  it. 

1 .  Bile  secreting. 

2.  (ilycogenic. 
f  Renders  waste  products 
(      less  toxic. 


Branches    of    h(^ 
patic  artery 


Lymphatics 


■i.  Higher  chemi- 
cal activities 


Forms  urea. 
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GaU-bUdder 


PearHshaped  sac  lodged  in  gall-bladder  fissure  on  under 
surface  of  liver. 

{Two  inches  long. 
One  inch  wide. 
Capacity  about  ten  drachms. 
{1.  Mucous  membrane. 
2.  Fibrous  and  muscular  tissue. 
3.  Serous  membrane  from  peritoneum. 
,  Function  —  Serves  as  a  reservoir  for  bile. 


CHAPTER    XY 

ification  of  food.  -digestive  processes;  changes 
:e  food  dndergoes  in  the  modth,  stomach,  small 
1  large  intestine;  absorption 

—  The  process  of  digestion  takes  place  in  the  i 
;        I .  Hiiil  the  purpose  of  it,  as  stated  in  a  pre\ioiis  chapter, 
mgt         'ood  that  we  eat  into  a  soluble  form,  so  tliat  it  csiii 
pass  throi  '  intestinal  membranes  and  be  absorbed  by  the 

blood. 

Definition  of  food.  —  A  food  may  be  defined  as  a  siib.stauce  that 

""ntains  one  or  more  of  the  constituents  found  in  the  body,  or  it 

bstance  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  can  act  upon  and  convert 

into  material  for  the  production  or  repair  of  living  tissue,  or  to 

yield  energy. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FOOD 

As  commonly  used  the  term  food  includes  everything  that  we 
eat  and  drink  and  comprises  a  great  variety  of  substances. 
Chemical  analysis  enables  us  to  divide  all  these  substances  into 
two  great  classes,  and  these  are  further  subdivided  as  follows :  — 

.   I  Water. 
I  Mineral  matter  or  salts. 

I'  Proteins. 
Carbohydrates. 
Fats. 

Water.  —  Water  (H^O)  is  a  very  stable  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  oxj'geii.  It  does  not  yield  energj',  but  it  does  enter  into  the 
imposition  of  all  the  tissues,  supplies  fluid  for  the  body,  acts  as 
a  solvent  for  food,  and  aids  in  the  elimination  of  waste.  Next 
to  air  it  is  the  most  necessary  principle  of  life  and  constitutes  about 
two-thirds  of  the  body  weight  {66  per  cent). 
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Salts.  —  The  principal  inorganic  salts  are :  — 
Chloride 


Phosphate 

Sulphate 
Carbonate 


of  sodium  an<l  potjissium. 


Phosphate  1  ^j  ^.,,|^.j„jj^  .^„,j 
Carbonate  j 


magnesiui 


The  inorganic  salts  are  not  oxidized  in  the  body  and  therefore 
do  not  j'ield  energy,  but  they  are  an  essential  part  of  all  the  tissues, 
and  take  part  in  the  functions  of  the  body  in  six  ways:  (1)  they 
maintain  the  alkaline  or  neutral  reaction  of  the  fluids  of  the  I>ody ; 
(2)  they  furnish  the  material  for  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the 
digestive  fluids  and  other  secretions ;  (3)  they  help  in  regulating 
the  flow  of  fluids  to  and  from  the  tissues,  because  they  maintain 
the  normal  osmotic  pressure;  (4)  they  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  bones,  teeth,  and  cartilage ;  {5}  they  are 
neeessarj'  for  the  clotting  of  bloixl ;  and  (0)  they  give  the  fluids 
of  the  body  their  Influence  upon  the  elasticity  and  irritability  of 
nerve  and  muscle. 

Proteins.  —  Proteins  are  complex  compounds  and  L'onsist  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxj-gen ;  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
other  elements  may  be  present.  They  difl'er  from  carbohydrates 
and  fats  in  having  nitrogen  and  therefore  are  described  as  nitroge- 
nous compounds.     They  occur  in  the  form  of :  — 

Albumins.  ^S\inp\e  proteins  that  are  soluble  in  water  and 
coagulable  by  heat.  The  white  of  egg  when  cookefl,  the  scum 
that  forms  on  milk  when  it  is  heated,  and  the  coating  that  forms 
on  meat  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  high  temperature  are  all 
forms  of  albumin  that  have  been  coagulated  by  heat. 

Caseinogen.  —  If  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  sours,  or  if 
the  process  is  hastened  by  the  addition  of  acid  or  rennet,  the 
caseinogen  is  formed  Into  u  curd. 

Gluten. — This  is  the  starchy  nitrogenous  substance  found  in 
wheat  flour. 

Ugiiniin. — ^This  is  a  protein  substance  found  in  vegetables 
that  are  classed  as  legumes,  i.e.  peas,  beans,  lentils,  etc. 

Extnictices.  —  These  are  protein  sub-stanees  found  in  plant. 
and  animal  bodies  as  a  result  of  their  metabolism. 


Carbohydrates. — All  sugars  and  starches  are  groiipt^  together 
under  the  name  of  earbohyd rates.  They  contain  but  three  ele- 
ments, carbon,  liydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  two  latter  in  the  pro- 
portion to  form  water.  The  varieties  of  carbohydrates  are  as 
follows :  — 

[  Glucose  or  dextrose,   found   in   fruits,  es- ) 
pooially  the    grape,    and  in    the   blood,  j 
C,H„0,. 
Fructose   or   levuliise.  found  with   glut 

in  fruits.    CJIiA. 
Sucrose  or  cane  Bug«r.     CuHnOn. 
LactoBc  or  mUk  sugar.     C,.HnOi,. 
Maltose  or  mall  sugar.     CuHi-On. 


Simple  or  Modo- 

UGG  bands 


eugaj. 


Sugars.  —  A  study  of  the  formulte  of  the  complex  sugars  will 
show  that  the  composition  is  the  same,  but  they  are  differently 
nametl  becau.se  they  gi^■e  different  reactions.  Before  aiiy  of 
the  complex  sugars  can  be  utilized  in  the  bwiy  they  must  first 
je  changed  either  info  glucose,  or  into  invert  sugar,  which  consists 
of  a  molecule  each  of  glucose  and  fructose.  One  molecule  of  a 
complex  sugar  plus  one  molecule  of  water  will  form  one  mole- 
cule of  glucose  and  fructose. 


CL.HnO„  +  H,0  - 


Qldcosi         Tmvmoma 

C,H«Ob  .  CbHbOc 


Invert  Sugar. 


Starch  —  found  in  grain,  tubera,  roots,  etc.     (CiHii,Ot)n 

Cellulose  —  out«ide  covering  of  atarch 
grains,  and  basis  of  all 
woody  fibres.  (C.H,oOi)n 

Glycogen  —  form  in  which  sugar  is  stored 

in  liver.  (C,HioO,)b 

Dextrin  —  formed  from  starch  by  par- 
tial hydrolysis.  (QHioOeJn 


Polysacchftrids.  —  In  all  of  these  compounds  the  composition 
of  the  molecule  is  supposed  to  be  rather  complex,  although  the 
elements  are  present  in  each  in  the  same  relative  proportion, 
as  shown  in  the  formulee.  The  value  of  n,  however,  may  be  very 
small  or  very  large  and  is  probably  different  for  each  polysaccha- 
rid,  which  makes  the  actual  composition  of  each  member  of  the 
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group  different.  For  instance,  n  for  the  atareh  molecule  is  large, 
while  for  the  dextria  molecule  it  ia  smaller,  so  that  a  single  starch 
molecule  in  digestion  may  split  into  several  molecules  of  dextrin 
of  the  same  relative  composition. 

Fats.  —  Fats  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  hut 
the  two  latter  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  are  not  in  the  pro- 
portion to  form  water.  They  are  not  simple  substances,  but  are 
mixtures  of  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein,  which  are  derived  from  the 
fatty  acitls  named  respectively  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic.  Each 
molecule  of  a  simple  fat  is  made  from  one  molecule  of  glycerine 
and  three  molecules  of  a  fatt.\'  acid. 

CsHiCOH),  +  3  H  .  CgHatOs  -»-  CaHi(CiHH„0,)3  +  3  HA 

In  general,  fats  and  oils  are  practically  the  same,  ami  the  mixture 
of  fats  found  in  the  body  is  liquid  at  the  bodj'  temperature.  They 
are  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  hot  alcohol,  but  are  insolu- 
ble in  water. 

Decomposition  of  fats.  —  Under  the  influence  of  steam,  mineral 
acids,  and  certain  ferments  found  in  the  body,  fats  split  up  into  the 
substances  out  of  which  they  are  built,  Le.  glycerine  and  fatty 
add. 

Stearih  Wateh  GLTCEHine  Si-kabic  Al-id 

C,Hs(C,gH3iOi).  +  3  H,0-^r,H6(0H),  +  .■}  H  .  CHssO,. 

The  process  of  saponification  is  similar  to  the  above,  onlj'  that 
instead  of  water  a  base  is  used  and  the  final  products  are  glyce- 
rine and  soap, 

Srvimix  PtrTAHUjH  Htdroxide      ai.rcEiuNi  Sdaf 

C,HB(r,aH„Q,)!  +  3  KOH  — *-  CiH6{0H),  +  3  K(C„H)60»). 

Necessity  for  digestion.  —  Digestion  is  necessary  because 
<)rganic  foods,  with  the  exception  of  simple  sugars,  are  not  soluble 
in  water,  hence  tliey  cannot  be  absorbed.  Inorganic  foods  are 
absorbed  directly,  because  salts  dis.solve  in  water. 


DIGESTIVE  PROCESSES 

Digestion  consists  of  two  prticesses,  i.e.  mechanical  and  chemical. 

Mechanical  processes.  —  Mechanical  processes  consist  of  vari- 
ous movements  that  result  from  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  the 
alimentary  canal.     They  serve  two  important  purpo,ses:    (1)  in 
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taking  food  in  and  inoWng  it  along  through  the  digestive  ctiiiul, 
anil  (2)  ill  separating  the  food  into  small  particles  upon  which 
the  digestive  fluids  can  act  rapidly.     Tliest-  pnK-csses  consist  of :  — 
1.  Mastication. 

^^  2.  Deglutition. 

^^M  3.  Peristaltic  action  of  cesophagus. 

^M^  4.  Peristaltic  action  of  stomach. 

■5.  Miivements  of  the  intestines. 
6.  Dcfecati.-n. 
Chemical  digestion.  ^Chemicn!  liigestiori  is  a  process  of  hy- 
drolysis which  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  enzymes.  Bylhc 
tenn  hydrolysis  is  meant  the  breaking  down  of  complex  molecules 
into  simpler  ones  with  the  absorption  of  water.  An  example  nf 
hydrolysis  is  tlie  conversion  of  any  of  the  complex  sugars  into 
simpler  sugars.  (See  page  8.)  In  the  disaccharids  only  one 
splitting  is  necessarj',  as  each  molecule  of  a  complex  sugar  plus  one 
molecule  of  water  will  give  two  molecules  of  a  simple  sugar  which 
is  stilubie  and  ready  for  absorption.  The  starches  are  more  com- 
ilex  in  their  composition,  hence  tlie,\'  must  pass  through  several 
stages  of  decomposition  before  they  are  changed  by  liydrohsis 
to  a  simple  sugar.  Each  splitting  of  the  molecule  gives  substances 
with  simpler  composition,  though  with  the  same  relative  proportion 
of  the  constituents,  and  to  each  such  substance  produced  is  given 
a  special  name.  The  proteins  are  even  more  complex  than  the 
starches,  and  pass  through  a  greater  number  of  stages  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  The  substances  formed  in  each  stage  are  of 
lightermolecularweightandarenamed  (1)  meta-proteins,  (2)  pro- 
teoses, (3)  peptones,  (4)  poljpeptids,  and  (5)  amino-acids. 
Many  physiologists  are  of  the  opinion  that  protein  digestion  does 
not  pass  beyond  the  peptone  stage,  as  peptones  are  soluble  and 
can  be  absorbed. 

Fats  are  hydrolyzedand  split  up  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine ; 
the  fatty  acids  are  then  acted  upon  by  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice,  and  form  soap,     {See  page  298.) 

Cause  of  chemical  digestion,  —  It  is  possible  to  make  carbo- 
hydrates, proteins,  and  fats  undergo  the  same  changes  outside 
the  body  as  occur  during  digestion.  Carbohydrates,  proteins, 
and  fats,  if  boiled  with  a  mineral  acid  or  subjected  to  the  action 
of  enzvines,  will  hjdrolyze  and  split  up  into  simpler  substances. 
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Within  the  body  the  change  takes  place  at  body  temperature, 
and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  ferments  or  enzymes  present 
in  all  of  the  digestive  juices. 

EiiZ3rmes. — An  enz\Tne  is  an  organic  ferment  produced  by  living 
cells,  and  is  capable  of  effecting  chemical  change  without  itself 
undergoing  alterations  in  the  process.  Each  enz>Tne  has  a  definite 
action  at  a  suitable  temperature,  and  will  only  work  in  a  medium 
of  definite  reaction,  either  acid  or  alkaline.  Further,  the  products 
of  the  action  must  be  removed,  and  in  the  body  this  is  accomplished 
by  absorption. 

CHANGES  THE  FOOD  UNDERGOES  IN  THE  MOUTH 

Mastication.  —  When  solid  fooci  is  taken  into  the  mouth  it  is 
cut  and  ground  by  the  teeth,  being  pushed  between  them  again 
and  again  by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  cheeks  and  the 
movements  of  the  tongue  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  crushed 
and  ground  down. 

Insalivation.  —  During  the  process  of  mastication  saliva  is 
poured  in  large  quantities  into  the  mouth,  and  mixing  with  the 
food  moistens  it  and  reduces  it  to  a  soft,  pulpy  condition.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  air  caught  in  the  bubbles  of  the  saliva  also  becomes 
entangled  in  the  food,  and  this  facilitates  the  penetration  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

Secretion  of  saliva.  —  The  secretion  of  saliva  is  the  result  of 
reflex  stimulation  of  the  nerves  connecte<l  with  the  salivarj'  glands. 
The  movements  of  mastication,  the  taste  and  cxlor  of  fwxl,  act  as 
stimulants  to  the  sensory  or  afferent  nerves  which  caiT>'  these  im- 
pulses to  a  nene  centre  in  the  brain  (i)robably  in  the  medulla 
oblongata),  and  fmm  thence  motor  imj)ulses  are  transmitted 
through  efferent  nerves  to  the  gland.  Psychical  acts  may  also 
influence  the  secretion  of  saliva,  as  for  example  the  thought  or 
smell  of  f(xxl,  or  a  feeling  of  nausea  may  stimulate  the  secretion, 
and  anger,  fear,  or  worn'  may  inhibit  it. 

Saliva.  —  Saliva  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  of  all  three  pairs 
of  salivan'  glands,  as  well  as  of  the  small  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  It  consists  of  water,  some  mucus, 
and  an  enzyme  called  ptyalin.  It  has  a  specific  graNity  of  l.(K)4 
to  1.008  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  amouqt  secreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  estimated  to  Ik*  fn>m  one  to  two  quarts. 


The  functions  o(  soUva.  —  Saliva  has  four  distinct  functions. 
(1)  It  assists  ill  speech  bj'  moistening  the  mucous  membrane  <»[ 
the  mouth  and  tongue,  (2)  It  assists  in  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion by  softening  and  moistening  the  food.  Saliva  causes  the 
masticated  portions  to  stick  together  and  thus  helps  to  form  a 
bolus  wliich  is  coated  with  mucus  and  easily  swallowed. 

(;})  It  rendeni  soluble  substances  capable  of  being  tasted.  Salts, 
suf^ar,  iicids,  and  bitters  are  dissolved  in  the  saliva, 

(4)  It  acts  upon  starch. 

Ptyalin.  —  By  the  ptyalin-ferment  present  in  saliva,  starch, 
which  is  an  insoluble  substance,  is  partially  changed  to  dextrin 
and  sugar  (maltose).  This  process  is  a  complicated  one  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  number  of  intermediate  compounds  exist  between 
the  huge  starch  molecule  and  the  dextrin  and  maltose.  This 
change  is  best  effected  at  the  temperature  of  the  bod,"!,'  in  a  slightly 
alkahne  solution,  saliva  that  is  distinctly  acid  hindering  or  ar- 
resting the  process.  Boiled  starch  is  changed  more  rapidly  and 
completely  than  raw,  but  the  food  is  never  retained  in  the  mouth 
long  enough  for  the  saliva  to  more  than  begin  the  transformation 
of  starchy  matters." 

Deglutition,  <a  swallowing.  —  The  food  thus  softened  and  moist- 
ened is  collected  from  every  part  of  the  mouth  by  the  movements 
of  the  tongue,  brought  together  upon  its  upper  surface,  and  then 
pressed  backward  through  the  fauces  into  the  pharynx.  The 
elevation  of  the  soft  palate  prevents  the  entrance  of  food  into  the 
nasal  chambers,  while  the  epiglottis  bars  its  entrance  into  the 
air-passages,  and  it  is  guided  safely  and  rapidly  through  the 
pharjTix  into  the  oesophagus.  Here  it  passes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  will ;  it  is  grasped  by  the  cesophageal  muscles  and  by  a 
continuous  peristaltic  action  is  carried  downward.  The  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach  is  guarded  by  a  sphincter  muscle  which  is 
normally  in  a  state  of  contraction.  The  peristaltic  wave  which 
passes  slowly  down  the  (esophagus  inhibits  this  contraction,  and 
forces  the  food  into  the  stomach. 

During  the  process  of  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition 
the  food   is  first    reduced   to  a  soft,   pulpy  condition;    second, 

'  A  tpmpprature  ot  100°  F.  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  necessary  for  digestioo. 
hence  iced  drinks  or  icod  foods  that  lower  this  temperature  delay  disestioD, 

'  The  xalivary  glands  do  not  become  active  until  the  subject  is  from  four  to  aix 
months  old ;   heoce  the  reaaoD  for  avoiding  starchy  food  for  young  infants. 
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any  starch  it  may  contain  b^ins  to  be  changed  into  sugar ;  thiiti« 
it  acquires  a  more  or  less  alkaline  reaction. 

Vomiting.  —  Under  ordinarA'  circumstances  the  contractions  of 
the  cardiac  sphincter  muscle  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  food,  but 
strong  contractions  of  the  stomach  or  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  may,  if  the  diaphragm  is  fixed,  force  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  through  the  oesophagus  and  mouth  to  the 
exterior.     This  is  called  vomiting. 

CHANGES  THE  FOOD  UNDERGOES  IX  THE  STO^L\CH,  OR 

STOMACH  DIGESTION 


action  of  the  stomach.  —  The  food  which  enters  the 
stomach  is  delayed  there  by  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles 
at  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  openings.  The  cavity  of  the  stomach  is 
alwa\'s  the  size  of  its  contents,  which  means  that  when  it  is  empty 
it  is  contracted,  but  when  food  enters  it  expands  just  enough  to 
hold  it.  Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  entrance  of  foot!  small 
contractions  start  in  the  middle  region  of  the  stomach  and  run 
toward  the  pylorus.  These  contractions  are  regular  and  become 
more  and  more  forcible  as  digestion  progresses.  As  a  result  of 
these  movements  the  food  is  macerated,  mixed  with  the  acid  gastric 
juice,  and  reduced  to  a  liquid  mass  called  chyme.  At  intervals  the 
pyloric  sphincter  relaxes  and  the  wave  of  contraction  forces  some 
of  the  ch\Tne  into  the  duodenum.  The  fundal  end  of  the  stomach 
does  not  take  part  in  these  movements,  but  serves  as  a  reservoir 
for  food  which  is  under  slight  pressure,  as  the  muscles  are  in  a  state 
of  continual  contraction  or  tone.  Due  to  the  lack  of  movement 
and  the  muscular  tone,  the  gastric  juice  cannot  penetrate  the  bolus 
of  food,  and  the  ptyalin  with  which  it  became  mixe<l  in  the  mouth 
continues  its  action,  and  the  digestion  of  starch  continues  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  As  the  ch\Tne  is  gradually  force<l  into  the  duode- 
num, the  pressure  of  the  fundus  forces  the  food  into  the  pyloric 
end. 

Time  required  for  stomach  digestion.  —  It  is  obvious  that  the 
time  require<l  for  gastric  digestion  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
food  eaten.  An  average  meal  of  mixed  food  requires  about  five 
hours  for  gastric  digestion.  The  ejection  of  ch>Tne  through  the 
pylorus  occurs  at  regular  intervals,  and  is  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  consistency  and  acidity  of  the  ch^me.    Solid  particles 
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forced  against  the  pylorus  tend  to  keep  it  closed,  but  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  stomach  seems  to  favor  or  produce  relaxation  of  the 
pyloric  sphincter.  In  the  intestines  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  con- 
trary effect,  as  it  causes  a  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  which 
remains  closed  after  each  ejection  until  the  acidity  has  been 
neutralized. 

Secretion  of  gastric  juice.  —  During  the  intervals  of  digestion 
the  stomach  is  bathed  in  an  alkaline  mucus.  The  entrance  of 
food  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  whole  organ.  The  blood-vessels 
dilate,  and  the  glands  pour  out  an  abundant  secretion  upon  the 
mucous  lining.  This  secretion  continues  as  long  as  food  remains 
in  the  stomach,  and  is  caused  and  maintained  by  two  factors : 
(1)  psychical,  the  sensations  of  eating,  the  taste  and  odor  of  food 
stimulate  the  sensory  nerves  situated  in  the  mouth  and  nose. 
These  afferent  impulses  are  transferred  through  nerve  centres 
to  efferent  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  thus  are  carried 
to  the  stomach.  (2)  Chemical,  (a)  by  secretogogues  contained  in 
certain  foods  and  (6)  by  secretogogues  contained  in  the  products 
of  digestion.  Certain  foods,  such  as  meat  juices  and  extracts,  con- 
tain substances  called  secretogogues  or  hormones  which  are  sup- 
posed to  act  directly  upon  the  nerves  of  the  pyloric  mucous 
membrane  and  form  a  substance  called  gastrin  or  gastric  secretin, 
which  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  carried  to  the  gastric  glands. 
This  substance  stimulates  the  glands  to  secretion.  Other  foods, 
such  as  milk,  bread,  white  of  ^gg,  etc.,  do  not  appear  to  contain 
secretogogues.  When  such  foods  are  eaten,  a  psychical  secretion 
is  started  and  when  this  has  acted,  some  products  of  their  digestion 
in  turn  become  capable  of  stimulating  a  further  secretion  of  gastric 
juice. 

Gastric  juice.  —  Gastric  juice,  secreted  by  the  peptic  and 
pyloric  glands  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach,  is  a  thin, 
colorless,  or  pale  yellow  fluid,  of  an  acid  reaction.  The  amount 
secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  has  never  been  accurately  measured, 
but  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  fifteen  pints  (7.1  litres).  It 
contains  few  solids,  and  is  dependent  for  its  specific  action  upon 
two  enzymes  called  (1)  pepsin  and  (2)  rennin.  Pepsin  is  only 
properly  active  in  an  acid  solution,  and  we  therefore  find  that  free 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent  is  always 
present  in  normal  gastric  juice. 
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The  action  of  gastric  juice  upon  food.  —  The  action  of  gastric 
juice  upon  food  is  dependent  on  (1)  hydrochloric  acid,  (2)  pepsin, 
ami  (3)  rennin. 

(1)  Hydrochloric  ocirf.— The  hydrochloric  acid  found  in  the 
gastric  juice  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  special  cells  in  the  in- 
termediate portion  of  the  stomach,  from  chlorides  found  in  the 
blood.  The  chief  chloride  is  stKlium  chloride  (XaCl),  and  by  some 
means  this  is  decomposed ;  the  chlorine  (CI)  combines  with  hydro- 
gen (H),  and  is  then  secreted  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  stomach 
as  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl).  Besides  giving  an  acid  medium, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  pepsin  to  carry  on  its  work,  It  serves : 
(1)  to  swell  the  protein  fibres  and  thus  give  easier  access  to  pep- 
sin, (2)  it  helps  in  the  Inversion  of  sugar,  i.e.  changing  complex 
sugars  to  simple  ones,  (li)  it  acts  as  a  disinfectant  and  kills  many 
bacteria  that  enter  the  stomach,  and  (4)  it  helps  tn  regulate  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  pyloric  valve. 

(2)  Pepsin.  — -  The  property  of  converting  proteins  into  peptones 
is  dependent  upon  the  enzjTne  pepsin.  Whatever  the  protein 
may  be,  whether  the  albumin  of  eggs,  the  gluten  of  flour  in  bread, 
the  myosin  in  flesh,  the  result  is  the  same;  pepsin,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  acid  at  the  temperature  of  the  hotly,  transforms  them 
into  peptones.  This  process  of  converting  an  insoluble  protein 
to  a  soluble  peptone  is  complicated,  as  the  protein  under  digestion 
passes  through  a  number  of  intermediate  stages.  Peptones 
readily  dissolve  in  water,  and  puss  with  ease  through  animal 
membranes. 

(3)  Itermin.^iin  far  as  is  known,  this  ferment  acts  ovb/  u|K>n 
the  soluble  protein  of  milk,  which  is  called  caseinogen.  It  converts 
this  substance  into  a  clotted  mass  called  curd,  which  is  later 
prepared  for  absorption  by  the  action  of  the  enzj-me  ]iepsin. 

The  gastric  juice  has  no  action  upon  starch,  and  upon  fats  it  has 
at  most  a  limited  action.  The  fats  are  set  free  from  their  mixture 
with  other  fcMid-stuffs  by  the  dissolving  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
they  are  litpjefied  b\'  the  heat  of  the  btxly,  and  are  scattered 
through  the  chjine  in  a  coarse  emulsion  by  the  movements  of  the 
stomach.  In  addition  to  pepsin  and  rennin,  various  authorities 
describe  other  enzjmes  in  the  gastric  juice,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  regarding  tlu-m.  It  i-^  pr^bahlr  that  a  third  enzyme. 
cailed  gmitric  liiiase,  ads  iipnii  I'iil-  tliat  arc  inee-*— '  '  "mulsi- 


(i(-(l  form,  and  this  action  may  be  important  in  the  digestion  of  milk 
fat  by  infants,  as  tlie  pancreas  Ls  iuacti^'e. 

CKANGES  THE  FOOD   UNDKRGOES  m  THE  SMALL 

INTESTINE 

The  chyme,  on  entering  the  duodenum,  after  an  ordinary  meal, 
is  R  mixture  of  various  matters.  It  contains  some  undigesteil 
proteins ;  some  undigested  starch  ;  oils  fnim  fats  eaten ;  peptones 
formed  in  the  stomach  ;  salines  and  sugars ;  all  mixed  with  a  goml 
deal  of  water  and  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  Iti 
the  intestines  that  this  mixture  undergoes  the  most  profound  diges- 
tive changes.  These  changes  which  constitute  intestinal  digestion 
are  cfFected  by :  (1)  the  movements  of  the  intestines,  (2)  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  (3)  the  succus  entericus  or  secretion  of  the  intestinal 
glands,  and  (4)  the  bile. 

Movements  of  the  small  intestine.  —  The  movements  of  the 
small  intestine  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  peristaltic  and  (2)  rhythmic 
segmentation. 

(1)  A  peristaltic  movement  may  be  defined  as  a  quick  succession 
uf  waves  of  contraction  and  inhibition  passing  slowly  alniig  the 
intestine  and  affecting  the  longitudinal  fibres.  The  wave  of 
contraction  begins  at  a  certain  point,  passes  downward  away  from 
the  stomach,  and  is  always  preceded  by  an  area  of  inhibition  or 
relaxation.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  pass  the  food  slowly  forward, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  wave  of  contraction  is  more  eflective  in 
forcing  the  contents  forward  because  just  in  front  of  it  the  intes- 
tine is  relaxed. 

(2)  The  movements  of  rhythmic  segmentation  consist  of 
contractions  (»f  the  circular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  which  occur  at 
the  same  time  as  the  contractions  of  the  longitudinal  fibres.  The 
purpose  of  these  contractions  is  to  split  the  column  of  food  into  a 
number  of  equal  segments.  Within  a  few  seconds  each  of  these 
segments  is  halved  and  the  corresponding  halves  of  adjoining 
segments  unite.  Again  contractions  recur  and  these  newly  formed 
segments  are  divided,  and  the  halves  re-form  in  the  same  position 
as  they  had  at  first.  In  this  way  every  particle  of  food  is  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  vahiilte  conniventes  and  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  digestive  juices. 

Secretion  of  pancreatic  juice.  —  Just  as  chewing  and  swallowing 
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of  food  starts  the  gastric  secretion,  so  the  presence  of  acifl  chjiiif  in 
the  intestine  starts  the  pancreatic  secretion.  This  effect  is  due  to 
a  special  substance  called  secretin  which  is  formed  hy  the  action 
of  the  acid  upon  some  substance  present  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestine.  This  secretin  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  an(i  carried 
to  the  pancreas,  which  it  stimulates  to  activity.  Like  the  secretin 
of  the  gastric  Juice,  this  is  not  an  enzyme  hut  a  hormone. 

Pancreatic  juice.  —  Healthy  pancreatic  juice  is  a  clear,  some- 
what viscid  fluid,  with  a  very  decided  alkaline  reaction.  The 
amount  secreted  In  twenty-four  hours  is  about  15  to  2.5  ounces 
(7.1  to  11  litres).  It  contains  few  solids  and  is  dependent  for  its 
remarkable  power  on  three  eiiz.vmes:  (1)  tryp3\n,  (2)  diastase 
(amylopsin),  and  (3)  lipase  (steapsin). 

Action  of  pancreatic  juice  upon  food.  —  Pancreatic  juice  has 
the  power  of  actinji;  on  all  the  food-stuffs,  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats.     This  action  is  due  to  its  enzjTues. 

(1)  Trypiiin.  —  TrjTJsin,  like  pepsin,  has  the  power  to  decompose 
proteins,  but  the  action  is  more  rapid  and  more  powerful,  and  the 
protein  molecule  is  broken  up  into  simpler  substances  than  pep- 
tones, depending  on  the  amount  of  trypsin  and  the  time  that  it  acts. 
If  complete  hydrolj'sis  takes  place,  the  end  products  consist 
chiefly  of  amino-acids.  Unlike  pepsin,  trj-psin  requires  a  neutral  or 
alkaline  medium.  Tlie  preliminary'  action  of  pepsin,  on  a  pmtein 
molecule,  hastens  the  action  of  tr>-psin,  and  renders  it  more  com- 
plete than  if  the  trj-psin  acted  alone. 

Diastase  (Ami/loimn). — ^The  action  of  diastase  is  similar  t<i 
that  of  ptyalin.  It  causes  hydrolysis  of  starch  with  the  produc- 
tion of  maltose.  The  starchy  food  that  escapes  iligestion  in  the 
moutli  and  stomach  becomes  mixed  with  this  enzyme  and  toii- 
tinues  under  its  action  until  the  ileo-ciecal  valve  is  reached. 

Lipase  {Sfcapititi).  —  Lipase  is  an  enzyme  capable  of  dcwtm- 
posing  fats.    This  action  is  twofold  : 

(a)  It  emulsifies  them. 

(b)  It  splits  them  up  into  fatty  acids  and  glytvrine. 

(a)  If  we  shake  up  olive  oil  with  water,  the  two  caiuiot  be  got 
to  mix:  as  soon  as  the  shaking  wases,  the  oil  floats  to  the  top; 
but  if  we  shake  up  olive  oil  with  pancreatic  juice,  the  oil  remains 
evenly  suspended  in  it.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  oil  has  l>een 
minutely  diWded  into  tiny  droplets,  and  each  droplet  siirruuinied 
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by  ;i  delicate  envelope  supplied  frciiii  the  albumin  in  the  pHncrefltie 
juice.  Mi  tliat  they  cannot  fuse  together  to  form  the  large  drops, 
which  would  soon  float  to  the  top.' 

(h)  The  fats  that  are  not  emulsified  are  broken  up  into  glycerine 
and  fatty  acids.  The  glycerine  is  absorbed,  and  the  fatty  acids 
in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  form  soaps  which  are  soluble  in  water 
and  ca[»ihle  of  absorption.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  fat  J.-*  absorbefl  by  the  latter  method. 

Succus  entericus.  or  intestinal  juice.  —  Succua  entericus  is 
the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  glanil^.  It  is  a  clear,  yellowish 
fluid,  having  a  marked  alkaline  reaction  and  containing  a  certain 
quantity  of  mucus. 

The  number  of  enzjTnes  *  describetl  as  present  in  huccus  enteri- 
cus differs  with  different  authorities  and  it  is  probitble  that  the  entire 
physiology  is  not  known.  Its  chief  function  seems  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  work  of  pepsin  aud  trypsin  and  the  inver-sioii  of  com- 
plex sugars  to  simple  ones.  It  also  acts  as  a  diluent  and  supplies  a 
loss  of  fluid. 

Bile.  —  Bile,  secreted  in  the  lobules  of  the  liver  and  stored  in 
the  gall-bhulder  until  needed,  is  a  fluid  of  a  golden  brown  or 
greenish  color*  with  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  quantity  secreted 
in  twenty-four  hours  varies  with  the  amount  of  food  taken,  but 
is  estimated  at  about  one  quart. 

Bile  contains  no  enzyme,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  poured  into  the 
intestine  through  an  orifice  common  to  it  and  the  pancreatic 
juice  suggests  that  these  two  fluids  cooperate  in  their  action  on 
food. 

Action  of  bUe.  —  Its  most  important  function  as  a  digestive  is 
noted  in  its  action  on  fats. 

(1)  It  splits  up  neutral  fats  and,  assisted  by  the  pancreatic 
juice,  emulsifies  and  saponifies  them. 

(2)  It  aids  in  the  absorption  of  fats.  The  passage  of  digested 
food  through  membranes  is  assisted  by  wetting  the  membranes 
with  bile  or  with  a  solution  of  bile  salts.     It  is  known  that  oil 

'  ThiH  fine  aubdiviaion  of  fata  gives  the  white  color  to  the  chyle,  which  is  jta 
most  strikins  external  charaeteriBtie,  the  innumerable  tiny  oil  drops  refloctii^  all 
the  light  thnt  falls  on  its  Burface. 

'  See  Sunimnry  at  end  of  this  chapter. 

•  The  color  of  bile  ia  determined  by  the  respective  amounts  of  the  bile  pigments : 
(1)  biliverdin.  and  (2)  liilirublo,  that  are  preseut. 
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will  pass  to  a.  certain  extent  through  a  filter  pajxT,  kept  wet  witli 
a  solution  of  bile  salts,  whereas  it  will  not  pass,  or  passes  with 
extreme  diffieulty,  through  one  kept  wet  with  distilled  water. 

(li)  It  has  a  feeble  and  questioned  antiseptic  action  upon  the 
intestinal  contents,  and  its  presence  limits  putrefaction  to  some 
extent. 

(4)  In  addition  to  being  a  secretion,  about  one-sixteenth  of  the 
bile  is  an  excretion,  as  it  furnishes  the  channel  by  which  the  products 
of  the  disintegration  of  hiemoglobin  are  carried  from  the  body. 

(5)  It  acts  as  a  mild  laxative  by  stimulating  peristalsis.' 
Action  of  bacteria  in  small  intestine.  —  Bacteria  are  constantly- 

present  in  the  small  intestine,  but  only  those  capable  nf  fermenting 
carbohydrate  food  show  any  activity,  If  the  proilucts  of  protein 
digestion  are  promptly  absorbed,  there  is  no  fermentation  of  protein 
material.  Various  theories  are  offered  to  explain  this  protection 
of  protein,  but  opinions  differ,  even  among  investigators, 

CHANGES  THE  FOOD    in^DERGOES  IN  THE   L^RGE 

INTESTINE 

Movements  of  the  large  intestine.  —  After  the  food  passes  from 
the  small  intestine  into  the  large  intestine,  its  regurgitation  is  pre- 
vented by  the  closure  of  the  ileo-ciecal  valve.  When  the  ciecum 
becomes  filled,  strong  contraction.s  of  the  walls  exert  pr€'.ssure  upon 
the  contained  fotKl  and  force  it  into  the  ascending  colon.  The 
waves  of  contraction  which  pass  over  the  walls  of  the  ascending 
colon  are  described  as  antiperistaltic  because  they  pass  in  two 
directions,  (1)  from  the  small  intestine,  and  (2)  toward  the  small 
intestine.  Thi.s  delays  the  food,  keeps  it  moving  backward  and 
forward,  and  helps  absorption.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it 
requires  about  two  hours  for  the  food  to  pass  from  tlie  ileinctecal 
valve  to  the  hepatic  flexure,  and  about  four  and  one-half  hours  to 
reach  the  splenic  flexure. 

Secretion  of  the  large  intestine.  —  The  secretion  of  the  large 
intestine  is  alkaline,  contuins  much  mucus,  and  does  not  contain 
any  enz.vmes.  When  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  pass 
the  ilco-c£EcaI  valve,  they  still  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
unabsorbed   food   material.     This   remains   a   long  time  in    the 

•  Slow  ppriatnlsiB  will  raiise  rnnatipBtion,  and  is  often  »»soeiatr<l  with  a  torpiil 
'tT.     As  bile  is  n  nalurul  stimulsot  In  the  milsrlm  of  the  t>ow<'1.  nn  iiisilfli<'l''iit 
qiuntity  may  renult  in  slnw  pcriatklaia. 
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.  and  since  it  contains  the  digestive  enzymes  reeeived 
in  thi-  duodemun,  the  proeesH  of  digcNtion  and  ahsiirptioti 
cc»itinui». 

By  the  abstractitin  of  all  the  soluble  constituents,  and  i^i^pcciully 
by  the  witlidruwui  of  water,  tlie  liiiuid  contents  become,  as  they 
^qwoach  the  rectum,  changed  into  a  fimi  and  solid  mass  of  waste 
matto^,  rejidy  for  ejection  from  tlie  body,  and  called  feces. 

AetiDii  of  bacteria  in  large  intestine.  —  I'rotein  putrefaction 
due  to  the  action  of  bacteria  is  a  ci>ii;$tant  and  normal  occurrence 
in  tbe  large  intestine.  A  long  list  of  end  priHlucts  result  from 
this  ^trefaetion.  Some  are  given  off  in  the  feces,  others  are  ab- 
swbed  and  later  excreted  in  the  urine.  The  action  of  bacteria  is 
eonsdcred  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  act 
upon  the  cellulose  of  vegetable  foods  and  render  it  useful  in  nu- 
tritira.  A  conservative  view  is  tliat  bacteria  confer  no  positive 
benefit,  but  under  nonnal  t-onditioiis  the  body  is  abh'  to  neutrali/c 
tbax  action. 

Tha  feces. — The  feces  eonsist  of:  (I)  the  undigeated  and 
indigestiUe  parts  of  the  food,  (2)  the  products  (tf  baetoial  de- 
composition, (3)  great  quantities  of  bacteria  of  different  kinds, 
(4)  bile  and  other  secretions,  (5)  enzymes,  and  (6)  inorganic  salts. 
The  color  of  feces  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pigments  derived  from 
the  bile. 

Defecation.  —  The  anal  canal  is  guarded  by  an  internal  sphincter 
muscle  of  the  involuntary'  type,  and  an  external  sphincter  that  is 
voluntary,  but  both  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  central 
nervous  system  and  consequently  defecation  is  a  voluntary  act. 
Normally  the  rectum  is  empty  until  just  before  defecation.  Various 
stimuli  (<lepending  on  one's  habits)  will  produce  peristaltic  action  of 
the  colon,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of  feces  enters  the  rectum. 
This  irritates  the  sensory  nerve  endings  and  causes  a  desire  to 
defecate.  The  voluntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  powerful  peristalsis  of  the  colon 
all  combine  to  empty  the  colon  and  rectum. 

One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  constipation  is  the  retention 
of  feces  in  the  rectum  because  of  failure  to  act  on  the  desire  for 
defecation.  After  feces  once  enter  the  rectum  there  is  no  retro- 
peristalsis  to  carry  it  back  to  the  colon,  and  the  sense  of  irritation 
becomes  blunted.     The  desire  may  not  recur  for  twenty-four  hours, 
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and  during  this  time  the  feces  continue  to  lose  water,  become 
hurder,  and  mure  lUfficult  to  expel. 

ABSORPTION 

This  is  the  process  by  means  of  which  the  digested  food  is 
taken  from  the  inteatinea  and  carried  into  the  blood.  We  have 
now  to  consider  this  process,  for,  properly  speaking,  though  the 
food  may  Iw  digested  and  ready  tor  nutritive  purposes,  it  is, 
until  it  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  alimentary'  canal,  still 
practically  outside  the  body. 

Absorption.  —  Absorption  is  a  ver>'  complex  process  and  may 
be  subdivided  into  a  physical  and  physiological  process.  The 
physical  process  consists  of  the  passage  of  the  digested  food  from 
the  intestines  into  the  blcKKi-\essels,  and  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  diifusion  and  osmosis.  The  physiological  process  consists  in 
the  building  up  of  the  end  products  of  protein  and  fat  digestion 
into  the  substances  found  in  the  blood.  This  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  not  understood,  hut  is  dependent  on  the  living  epithelial 
cells  that  make  up  the  intestinal  walls.  If  the  process  was  purely 
physical,  peptones  and  fats  would  pass  into  the  blood  unchanged. 
This  is  not  the  case,  as  peptones  in  their  passage  through  the  walla 
of  the  intestine  are  changed  to  blood  proteins,  i.e.  serum  albumin 
and  serum  globulin  ;  and  soaps  are  changed  to  fats. 

Paths  of  absorption.  —  There  are  two  paths  by  means  of  which 
the  products  of  digestion  find  their  way  into  the  blood  :  — 

(1)  By  the  capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

(2)  By  the  Ijinphatics  in  the  walls  of  the  small  intestine  (the 
lacteals). 

It  is  now  thought  that  absorption  through  the  stomach  is 
limited  to  small  quantities  of  such  substances  as  water,  glucose, 
and  salts.  This  meaiis  that  the  greater  part  of  absorptioii  is  a 
function  of  the  small  and  large  intestines.  The  products  that 
result  from  the  digestion  of  proteins  and  carbohydrates  pass  into 
the  capillaries.  The  products  resulting  from  the  digestion  of 
hts  pass  into  the  %'illi  of  the  small  intestine. 
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SUMMARY 

INgMdon  —  !■  the  pRXmi  ot  '**"g^^  fobd  into  itCMlucU  Uftpiililc  ul 

Hita  found  in  Uib  body,  or  fwiudi 


1 

fobd  into    ucMiuatji  Uftuiililc  til  ^B 


jnatflrial  for  prodoctioo  And  repur  of  tiMiM,  or  yidd  enctsr. 

Wkfar. 
.  Blinenl  matter  or  aUta. 


Orgasie   ^  Ovfool^drBtM. 

iVaia. 


H|0.    Aboot  as  |Nr,  eaot  of  body  wdg^ 
Fbund  in  en  tisRies. 


CUmide 

Fhosplwte     ... 

g^jj^    ofaodnimMidpotaMniiiL 

CvfacBiata 

J^^J^  }  of  calcium  and  magnesitmi. 

1.  To  munt^  alkalinity  of  body  fluids. 

2.  To  fumieb  material  for  acidity  or  alkalinity 
of  digestive  fluids. 

3.  To  maintain  osmotic  pressure. 

4.  To  enter  into  bones,  teeth,  and  cartilage. 

5.  To   influence   elasticity   and   irritability   of 
muscles  and  nerves. 

Onsist  of  C,  H,  N,  0 ;  S,  P,  and  other  elements  may  be 

present. 
Differ  from  carbohydrates  and  fats  in  having  nitrogen. 
Albumins. 


Examples 


Gluten. 

Legumin. 

Extractives. 
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Carbohy- 
drates 


Fats 


Digestion 


Enzymes 


'  Consist  of  C,  H,  and  O,  the  two  latter  in  the  proportion  to 
form  water.    Include  sugars  and  starches. 

*^  J  Glucose  or  dextrose  C6H12O6  1  Invert 

'1  Fructose  or  levulose  C6H12O6 1  sugar. 

Complex  [  Sucrose  or  cane  sugar  C12H22O11. 
or  Disac-  i  Lactose  or  milk  sugar  C12H22O11. 
chaiids      [  Maltose  or  malt  sugar  Ci2H220ii. 

'  Starch  {Ct^ioO,)n. 
Polysac-      I  Cellulose  (CeHioOs)/!. 
charids         Glycogen  (CsHioOj)/!. 
,  Dextrin  (CfHio06)n. 

'  Consist  of  C,  H,  and  O. 

Made  from  one  molecule  of  glycerine  and  three  molecules  of 
fatty  acid. 

Fats  are  liquid  at  body  temperature. 

Soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  hot  alcohol. 
.  Decompose  to  give  glycerine  and  fatty  acids. 

'  Organic  foods  are  not  soluble,  hence  necessity  for  digestion. 
Inorganic  foods  arc  soluble,  and  arc  absorbed  directly. 

Mastication. 
Doglutition. 

Peristaltic  action  of  oesopha- 
gus. 
Peristaltic  action  of  stomach. 
Movements  of  intestines. 
Defecation. 
'  Splitting  of  complex  molecules 
into  simple  ones,  with  ab- 
sorption of  water. 
Process  of  hydrolysis  that  is 
dependent  on  enzymes. 


Processes  < 


Mechanical 


Chemical 


An  enzyme  is  produced  by  living  cells  and  acts  by  catalysis. 
Its  action  is  specific,  it  requires  a  medium  of  definite  reac- 
tion, and  the  products  nmst  be  removed. 
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DuMnn  n,DiM 

Conoa 

PnraBOM 

8a&n 

FtyaUn 

ChsngM  stuch  to  dextrin  aad 
sugtf  (nuhoee). 

OMtricJutco 

F«^ 

GaatrioJuioe 

Rannin 

Cunlles  the  osaanogen  (rf  mik. 

TVyprin 

CcntiouM    octioa    of    ptpin, 

•DdaminMcidB.  Reqniraal- 
kaBne  or  neutnl  medium. 

PiucraatloJiiioe 

DiutMS 

Chmgea  studi  to  dextrin  and 

• 

BU|v  (msttoee). 

LiptM 

Spltti  fBts  to  fatty  aods  and 
^ycenne. 

Erepsin 

SplitB  peptones  into  simpler 
products. 

Suomae 

Changes  suoose  to  invert  sugar. 

Sttcoua  Kitmeaa 

loverting 

M&ltw 

Changes  maltose  to  dextrose. 

Lftctue 

Changes  lactose  to  dextrose. 

Bile 

Noensyme 

Splits  fats  into  fatty  adds  and 

tion  and  Mds  in  absorption. 

Changes 
Food 
under- 
goes in 
Mouth 


Mastication  (chewing). 
InsalivatiuQ  (nuxing  with  saliva). 

a       tj^u       if  Parotid  1  and  mucous 

,      ,       \  Submaxillary  }  glandB  of 

Reflex  stimulation. 

Psychical. 
Consists  of  water,  mucus,  and  enzyme — ptyalin. 
Specific  gravity  1.004-1.008.     Alkaline  reaction. 
One  or  two  quarts  in  24  hours. 

1.  Assists  in  speech. 

2.  Assists  in  mastication  and 
deglutition. 

3.  Assists  in  taste. 

4.  Acts  upon  starch. 


Result  of 


Functions 


Di^lutition  (swatlowii^. 
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(  Peristaltic  action  of  stomach. 

Time  required  for  stomach  digestion  about  5  hours. 

~       ^.        ,       ^  .    .  .     /  Psychical. 
Secretion  of  gastric  juice  [  che,nical  -  Secretin. 


Stomach 
Digestion 


Gastric 
juice 


Secreted  by  glands  of  stomach  j  p  ^   . , 

About  15  pints  in  24  hours.     Pale  yellow  liquid 
Acid  reaction  due  to  free  hydrocliloric  acid. 

(Pepsin. 
Rennin. 
Gastric  lipase. 


O 

H 
CO 
M 
O 


Small 
Intestine 


Pancreatic 
juice 


T,-.  .      .        11  •  X    X-      /  Peristaltic. 

Movements  of  small  intestine  <  t^,  ^,     .  ,  ,. 

I  Rhythmic  segmentation. 

c       ^.        e  X-    •  •     /  Psychical. 

Secretion  of  pancreatic  jmce  s  ^/     .    , 

I  Chemical  —  secretin. 

Secrete<l  by  pancreas,  discharged  into  small 

intestine  during  digestion. 

f  Viscid  fluid,  alkaline  reaction. 

f  Trypsin. 

Enzymes  {  Diastase. 

I  Tiipase. 

^       .    1  1       ,     J    f  1.  Intestinal  or  Lieber- 
Secreted  by  glands 

found    in    intes-  - 

tines 


Succus 
entericus 


< 


H 
CO  ; 

H 


Bile 


i 


Bacteria 


kuhn*s. 

2.  Duodenal    or    Brun- 

ner's. 

Yellowish  fluid,  alkaline  reaction. 

,  „  /  Erepsin. 

Enzymes  \  j        ,. 
[  [  Invertmg. 

'  Secreted  by  liver,  stored  in  gall-bladder,  dis- 
chargt^d  into  small  intestine  during  diges- 
tion. 
( I  olden  brown  or  greenish  liquid  with  alkaline 

reaction. 
About  1  quart  in  24  hours. 
{  f  1.  Splits  up  neutral  fats. 

2.  Aids  in  absorption  of  fats. 

3.  Antiseptic  action  on  intestinal 
Action      I  contents. 

4.  Excretes  products  of  disinte- 
gration of  hsemoglobin. 

^  5.  Mild  laxative. 
f  Decompose  carbohydrates. 
1  Little  or  no  effect  on  proteins. 
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MwveiiiPulB  of  large  intestine  —  antippristaltic. 
Time  required  for  food  to  pass  from  cacuni  to  splenic 
flexure  about  6i  hours. 

[  Alkaline  reactiou. 
Secretloa    i  Contains  a  great  deal  of  mucus. 
(  No  oiizjinea. 

r  Decomposition  of  proteiiis  constant. 
IiKTge  Bacteria      j  Possible  action  on  cellutosc. 

Intsttine  I  Benefit  doubtful. 

I  Undigcated  and  indigestible  portions  <if  fout. 
Products  of  bacterial  decomposition. 
Feces  |  Great  quautitit^ii  of  l)act<'ria. 

Bile  and  other  secretions. 
(  Enzymci!  and  inorganic  salt^. 
Def«catioa  — Tliia  term  ia  applied  to  the  act  of  expcUinE 
the  feces  from  the  rectum, 
f  Process  of  taking  up  digested  food-stuffs  and  carrjiug  them 
to  the  blood. 

Physical  ^  Diffusion  and  oaiiiHsis. 
Physiological  —  Heeonatniction    of   eml    prod- 
ucts of  digestion  into  substances  found  in  llie 
hiood. 
1    ( 'iipillaries  in  the  wttlls  of  the  stomach  and 
intcBtines.    This  blood  is  carried  by  nicaus 
of  portal  vein  to  liver,  from  livor  by  he- 
patic veiiw  tJj  inferior  vena  cava,  theucu 
to  righl  auricle. 
2.  LymphaticH  in  the  walls  of  small  intestine 
(lacteals)  absorb  digested  fats  and  empty 
into  chyle  cistern  of  thoracic  duel,  superior 
vena  cava,  and  right  auricle  of  heart. 


Two  parts 


Paltas  of 
at)  sorption 


TriE  nutritive  processes  in  tiie  human  bmly  include:  (I)  the  re- 
ception and  digestion  of  food,  followed  by  absorption  of  the  differ- 
<'nt  food  produtts,  and  the  distribution  of  these  products  to  all  the 
irlls  by  tlie  circulating  liquids  of  the  body;  (2)  the  absorption 
of  oxj'gen  by  the  circulating  liquids  in  the  lungs,  its  distribution 
to  all  the  cells  of  the  body,  and  its  union  witli  the  constituents  of 
the  cells.  We  have  studied  digestion  and  absorption,  and  our 
special  problem  in  this  chapter  is  metabolism. 

Metabolism.  —  This  term  includes  all  the  changes  that  occur  in 
dijrt'stci!  food-stuffs  from  the  time  of  their  absorption  until  their 
cliniiniition  in  the  excretions. 

Metabolic  changes.  —  The  most  important  chemical  changes 
that  occur  irj  melaholian  are  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  The  cells  take  from  the  blood  the  substances  which  tlicy 
require  for  repair  and  growth,  and  build  it  up  into  protoplasm. 
This  involves  the  conversion  of  non-living  material  into  the 
living  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 

(2)  Oxidation,  or  the  union  of  oxjgen  witli  the  constituents  of 
the  cells,  resulting  in  the  release  of  eiiergj'  and  the  breaking  down 
of  complex  substances  into  simpler  products. 

(3)  Some  of  the  simpler  products  that  result  from  oxidation  are 
aci'ls.  These  acids  must  be  eliminated  or  decomposed,  as  all  the 
digestive  fluids  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  gastric  juice,  are 
alkaline  or  neutral,  and  this  con<lition  is  essential  to  nutrition  and 
even  to  the  immediate  continuance  of  life,  (a)  Some  of  the  weaker 
acids  are  eliminated  in  the  urine;  one,  carbonic  acid  (HiCOj), 
b  a  very  unstable  compound  and  breaks  down  to  form  water 
(HjO)  and  carbon  dioxide  (C(^).  (i)  When  proteins  are  oxidized, 
sulphur  is  set  free.  This  sulphur  (S)  unites  with  water  (HjO)  and 
oxygen  (Oj)  to  form  sulphuric  acid  (HaSOi).  Sulphuric  acid  is 
promptly  neutralized  by  the  alkalies  present  in  the  tissues,  so  that 
4he  bodj'  never  contains  sulphuric  acid,  but  does  contain  sul- 


phates  uid  mttr,  idiidi  result  from  the  process  of  neutnlhtatkni. 
(See  page  8.) 

(4)  The  coDvenom  irf  gluooee  into  ^ycc^en,  and  the  Tec(Hiver> 
sioQ  oS  ^cogen  into^ucoee. 

(6)  lie  convoafam  of  glucose  into  fat.  Hiia  is  a  dtonical 
diange  that  is  not  wdl  anderstood,  but  vwious  experimaits  have 
satisfied  physicrfopsts  that  the  tissues  cao-produoe  fat  fms  sugkr. 

lliese  dianges  caa  be  dassified  under  two  heads:  (1)  ualK 
oBm,  or  the  buildiiig-up  processes,  and  (2)  kataboBan,  or  tb» 
quitting  oS  complex  substances  into  simpler  oaes, 

Funedoiu  of  metaboBm.  —  li&tabdic  duuiges  serve  two  im- 
portant purposes:    (1)  the  repair  and   growth  of  tissue,  and 

(2)  the  rdease  et  dwmical  tanexfg^  in  the  fmm  ol  heat,  norous. 
activity,  and  muscular  activity. 

Factora  irfiidi  pnmota  matidMOe  dianffBa.  —  Hie  hctors  irfiidi 
I»oduce  metabc^  dianges  are:  (1)  euEymes,  (2)  ox^en,  and 

(3)  internal  secretioDS.  It  ms  fonnerly  tau^t  that  the  oxygen 
absorbed  trom  the  lungs  was  responuble  for  all  tiie  iHOoesses  of 
oxidation  that  occur  in  the  body.  More  accurate  study  has  dem- 
onstrated that  while  oxygen  is  an  important  factor,  it  b  only  one, 
and  the  enzymes  that  are  present  in  neariy  all  the  body  tissues 
are  capable  of  decomposing  complex  materials  into  simpler  sub- 
stances. Moreover,  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  action 
of  the  tissue  enzymes  comes  first  and  causes  decomposition  by 
hydrolysis,  then  other  enzymes  termed  oxidases  activate  the  pro- 
cess of  oxidation. 

METABOLISM  OF  FATS 
We  have  traced  the  digested  fat  or  chyle  into  the  lacteals. 
From  the  small  lacteals  it  must  find  its  way  through  the  larger 
lymphatics  in  the  mesenterj'  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  then 
through  the  thoracic  duct  to  the  blood.  This  fat  is  carried  by  the 
blood  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  tissues  slowly 
take  it  nut  as  they  need  it  in  their  metabolic  processes.  Within 
the  tissues  it  serves  as  a  fuel  and  is  oxidized  to  supply  the  energy 
needs  of  the  cells.  If  fat  is  burned  outside  the  body,  heat  is  lib- 
erated, and  the  waste  products  are  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
This  process  is  similar  to  the  one  that  takes  place  in  the  body. 
Fat  that  is  not  required  for  the  production  of  energy  is  stored  up 
in  certain  parts  of  the  bod\',  but  not  all  the  adipose  tissue  found  in 
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the  body  is  derived  from  fats,  as  excess  carbohydrates  art'  also 
stored  us  fat. 

Function  of  fats.  —  The  main  function  of  fat  is  to  serve  trn  fuel 
and  yield  heat  and  energy.  The  fat  that  is  store<l  in  the  form  of 
adipose  tissue  constitutes  an  important  reserve  fund  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  time  of  need.  In  diseased  conditions  or  when  the  supply 
of  food  13  insufficient,  the  body  oxidizes  first  the  glycogen  stored  in 
the  liver  and  then  the  fats  stored  in  adipose  tissue,  and  the  proteins 
of  the  tissues  themselves.  If  the  supply  of  fat  is  large,  it  follows 
that  the  protein  tissues  will  be  protected.  (For  other  functions, 
see  page  ■iH.) 

The  cause  of  obesity. — This  condition  is  usually  caused  by 
eating  more  carbohydrate  and  fat  than  the  body  needs.  The 
excess  is  stored  as  glycogen  and  adipose  tissue.  The  needs  of  dif- 
ferent indi\'iduals  vary,  depending  on  their  mode  of  life,  and  on 
their  capacity  to  oxidize  food  materials,  so  that  a  diet  which  will 
^ve  an  excess  to  one  individual  may  in  the  body  of  another  be  en- 
tirely consumed.  A  sedentary"  life  and  absence  of  worry  lessen  the 
oxidation  of  food  products  and  increase  the  tendency  to  take  on 
flesh,  while  a  verj'  active  muscular  life  has  the  opposite  effect. 


METABOLISM   OF   CARBOHYDRATES 

During  the  process  of  digestion  all  the  carbohydrates  are 
change<l  to  glucose,  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  carried  to  the 
liver.  The  liver  cells  take  this  glucose  from  the  blood,  and  by  put- 
ting together  a  number  of  molecules  and  withdrawing  water,  the 
soluble  glucose  is  changed  to  insoluble  glycogen,  which  is  stored 
in  the  liver  cells  and  the  muscles.  In  thus  storing  up  glycogen 
and  doling  it  out  as  needed,  the  liver  helps  to  maintain  the  normal 
quantity  of  glucose  — 0.1  to  0,15  per  cent  —  in  the  blood.  .An 
increased  amount  of  glucose  in  the  blood,  resulting  from  tlie  in- 
gestion of  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  may  provide  more  glucose  than 
the  liver  can  take  care  of,  and  the  excess  is  eliminated  in  the  urine. 
A  permanent  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blooti  is  irri- 
tating to  the  tissues  and  acts  as  a  poison,  so  that  the  liver  by  main- 
taining the  normal  quantity  pn)tects  the  tissues  from  such  irrita- 
tion. 

Factors  controlling  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates.  —  The 
metaboli.'im  of  carbohydrates  is  under  the  contnil  of  the  nervous 
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system,  but  the  eiuiymes  contained  in  the  liver  ami  the  intmul 
secretion  d  the  pancreas,  and  acane  of  the  ductless  glands  pla^  a 
very  important  part. 

Function  of  ccibahydrataa.  —  The  oxidation  of  ^ucose  serves 
the  following  puipoaes:  (1)  It  fomishea  the  main  if  not  the  only 
WMUoe  of  energy  for  musoUar  work,  and  for  all  the  nutritive 
ptocesns  of  the  body.  (2)  It  furnishes  an  important  part  of 
the  beat  needed  to  maintw'n  the  body  temperature.  (3)  It  pre- 
y&ita  oxidation  of  the  body  tissues,  because  it  constitutes  a  re- 
aerve  fund'  that  is  the  first  to  be  drawn  upon  in  time  ot  need. 
(4)  An  excess  of  carbohydrates  over  and  above  iriiat  can  be 
atwed  as  gi^'cogen  in  the  liver  and  (issues  is  ccuvnted  into  ad^>oee 
tissue.. 

Waste  prodncti  of  carbohydrate  mBtabulBaaL  —  Tie  waste 
.products  resulting  Trom  the  oxiiliitioii  d  glucose  are  carbon 
dimle  (COk)  and  wtiter  (HiO).  Thini  process  is  thou^^t  to  be 
comparable  to  the  fermentation  of  su^ar  outside  the  body,  and 
the  same  substances  are  formed,  viz,  alcolud,  adds,  carbfm 
<Iio3dde,  and  water. 

METABOLISM  OF  PROTEINS 
The  substances  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  proteins,  i.e. 
peptones,  polypeptids,  and  amino-acids  are  not  found  in  the 
blood  to  any  extent,  because  during  the  passage  of  these  sub- 
stances through  the  intestinal  walls  they  are  changed  to  serum- 
albumin  and  serum-globulin.  The  tissues  take  these  substances 
from  the  blood  and,  by  a  process  that  is  not  well  understood, 
convert  them  into  protein  material  of  the  kind  found  in  any 
particular  tissue.  In  this  way  broken-down  tissue  is  replaced 
and  new  tissue  is  formed.  The  protein  substances  absorbed  are 
usually  in  excess  of  what  is  needed  for  repair  and  tissue  buikting. 
This  excess  is  acted  ujxin  by  the  liver,  and  the  protein  molecule 
is  split  up  into  two  parts.  One  part  is  known  as  the  ammonia 
molecule,  and  contains  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  This  is  subse- 
quently converted  into  urea  and  similar  substances,  which  are 
carried  b\-  the  blood  to  the  kidneys  and  excreted  in  the  urine- 
The  second  part  may  be  either  oxidized  directly,  or  built  up  into 
carbohydrates  and  fats  which  eventually  become  oxidized,  and  in 
either  case  heat  and  energy  are  liberated. 
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Classification  of  proteins.  ^ — Pmteinsvar}- in  their  constituentsand 
var^"  in  their  nutritive  value.  Because  of  this  they  are  classed  as 
adequate  and  inadequate  proteins.  Aileffiuite  proteins  contain  all 
the  constituents  for  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  body.  /»- 
adequate  proteins  furnish  material  for  energj'  needs,  but  not  for 
the  repair  of  tissue  waste.  Gelatine  is  an  example  of  an  inade- 
quate protein.  It  is  easily  digested  and  absorbed,  un<lergops 
oxidation,  which  results  in  the  liberation  of  energy  and  the  produc- 
tion of  urea,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water,  but  it  does  not  supply  the 
material  nee<led  for  the  repair  of  tissue  waste. 

Function  of  proteins.  —  The  main  function  of  proteins  is  to  bnild 
up  tissue,  and  they  are  the  (me  class  of  foods  capable  of  doing  this. 
In  addition  they  serve  the  same  purpo.se  as  carbohj'd rates  and  fata 
and  may  even  be  converted  into  adipose  tissue. 

Nitrogen  equilibrium.  —  The  protein  molecules  are  charac- 
terized by  containing  nitrogen  (some  say  as  much  as  16  per  cent). 
After  the  metabolism  of  protein,  nitrogen  is  eliminated  chiefly  in 
the  urine,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  feces  and  sweat.  The 
body  is  said  to  be  in  nitrogen  equilibrium  when  the  amount  of 
protein  nitrogen  taken  into  the  body  is  equal  to  the  amount  elim- 
inated in  the  excreta.  If  there  Is  a  plus  bulance  in  favor  of  the 
food,  it  means  that  protein  is  being  stored  in  the  body,  and 
this  is  an  ideal  condition  during  the  period  of  growth,  or  con- 
valescence from  wasting  illness.  If  the  balance  Is  minus,  the 
body  must  be  losing  protein,  but  under  normal  conditions  this 
does  not  occur. 

Heat  value  of  food.  —  The  supply  of  heat  needed  to  main- 
tain the  body  temperature  comes  from  the  processes  of  oxidation. 
The  heat  produced  is  estimated  in  terms  of  calories  '  and  is  meas- 
ured with  the  calorimeter.  There  are  two  kinds  of  calories,  i.e. 
small  and  large.  A  small  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
to  raise  one  gram  of  water,  one  degree  centigrade  in  temperature. 
A  large  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  one  thou- 
sand grams  of  water  one  degree  centigrade.  The  large  calorie  is 
the  one  referred  to  in  physiologj'.  It  has  been  estimated  that  each 
gram  of  fat  jnelds  about  9.3  calories,  each  gram  of  carbohyrirate 
yields  about  4,1  calories,  and  each  gram  of  protein  jnelds  about  4,1 
calories. 

'  See  i»Ke  12. 
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The  amount  of  food  necessary  for  normal  nutrition.  —  In  a 
normalcoiidition  thcmainobjcft  of  fiKnl  is:  (l),to  furnish  thema- 
terial  for  the  repair  of  tissue,  and  (2)  to  furnish  material  for  the 
lieat  produced  and  the  muscular  and  other  work  done.  The  most 
important  factors  influencing  the  amount  of  food  required  are 
activity,  age,  size,  sex,  and  climate.  The  greater  the  amount 
of  muscular  work,  the  greater  the  amount  of  food  required. 
Children  need  more  food  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than 
adult3,  because  they  are  more  active,  and  in  addition  must 
prov-ide  for  the  growth  of  new  tissue.  Increased  age  usually  means 
less  active  life  and  thus  less  food  Is  required.  A  large  person 
requires  more  food  because  the  greater  amount  of  tissue  requires 
the  expenditure  of  more  energj'  in  all  the  nutritive  processes. 
Women  as  a  rule  require  less  foiHl  than  men.  because  they  are 
smaller,  and  possibly  less  energetic  in  their  movements.  In  an 
extremely'  cold  climate  mure  foo<i  is  required  for  heat  production 
in  order  to  make  up  fur  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body.  It  is  ordi- 
narily estimated  that  the  daily  diet  should  yield  2400  calories  for 
an  uidivtduftl  weighing  about  liO  kilograms  (130  lbs.),  that  is,  40 
calories  for  each  kilogram  of  body  weight. 

In  computing  the  pmportion  of  different  foods  to  be  used  the 
tutul  uumbcr  of  culurics  is  dividciJ  into  fiftlis ;    sufficient  protein 
b  allowed  to  give  one-fifth ;  sufficient  fat  to  give  one-  to  two-fifths, 
and  sufficient  carbohydrates  to  give  two-  to  three-fifths. 
Ranke'a  diet  is  as  follows : 

Protein  100  gm.  =  410  calories. 

Fats  100  gm.  =  930  calories. 

Carbohydrates     240  gm.  =  984  calories. 
Total  2324  calories. 

There  is  no  approach  to  unanimity  in  the  amounts  required; 
thus  Moleschott  would  give  130  grams  of  protein,  while  Chittenden 
thinks  60  grams  of  protein  sufficient. 

Kanke's  diet  is  given  because  it  is  the  simplest,  other  diets  by 
other  authors  may  be  just  as  good  or  even  better.  For  further 
details  some  standard  book  on  dietetics  should  be  consulted. 

For  a  healthy  person  leading  a  normal  life  appetite  and  experi- 
ence seem  safe  guides  by  which  to  control  the  diet.  They  will  at 
least  prevent  undernutrition,  and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the 
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bcidj's  natural  powers  of  resistance  to  disease.  The  opposite 
danger  of  overeating  is  a  re^l  one,  because  an  excess  of  food  puts 
unnecessary  strain  upon  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  excretion,  and 
favors  the  formation  of  excessive  adipose  tissue.  Excess  of  proteins 
overloads  the  system  with  the  products  of  intestinal  putrefaction. 
Excess  of  carbohydrates  eauses  flatulence,  due  to  fermentation  of 
these  foods.  It  is  thought  that  an  excess  of  fat  interferes  with 
digestion  by  retanling  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 


DUCTLESS  GLANDS 

The  ductless  glands  form  a  group  of  organs  that  produce  secre- 
tions, called  internal  secretions,  which  leave  the  gland  bythe  blood 
or  lymph,  and  not  by  means  of  a  duct.  Many  of  the  glands  that 
possess  ducts  and  form  an  external  secretion  form  an  internal 
secretion  as  well,  but  these  are  not  classed  as  ductless,  because  the 
external  secretion  is  carried  out  of  the  gland  by  means  of  a  duct, 
though  the  internal  secretion  pa3.ses  into  the  blood  or  Ijinph  just 
as  in  the  ductless  glands.  The  function  of  the  ductless  glands  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  purpose  of  the  internal  secretions, 
and  this  is  \'ery  imperfectly  understood,  because  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  securing  the  internal  secretions  in  a  state  of  purity,  i.c.  free 
from  blood  or  lymph.  As  the  result  of  many  experiments  it  is 
considered  probable  that  the  internal  secretions  contain  hormones 
which  act  as  chemical  stimuli  and  to  a  limited  extent  assist  in  the 
correlation  of  the  activities  of  different  organs. 

The  most  important  ductless  glands  arc :  — 

(1)  TheThymid. 

(2)  The  Tarathyroids. 

(3)  The  Th.vmus. 

(4)  The  Adrenals  (supra-renal  capsules). 

(5)  The  Hypophj-sis. 

(6)  The  Epiphysis. 

(7)  The  Carotid  glands. 

(8)  The  Cocc\'geal  glands. 

(1)  The  thyroid. —The  th.vToid  is  a  small,  flat  gland  lying 
against  the  fore  part  of  the  trachea,  below  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
It  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  weighs  about  an  ounce  (30  grams)  or 
more,  and  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes  connected  at  their  lower 
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parts  bj'  an  isthmus.  The  lobes  are  broadest  below  and  taper 
to  a  point  above.  Small  masses  of  thyroid  tissue  are  sometimes 
found  along  the  trachea  as  far  down  as  the  heart.  They  are  called 
accessory  thyroids.  Comparatively  little  is  knovni  about  thcaction 
of  the  thyroid  secretion,  but  much  clinical  evidence  support-*  the 
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belief  that  it  is  necessar>-  for  the  normal  growth  and  functions  of 
almost  all  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Cretinism  is  a  condition  caused  by  congenital  defects  of  the 
thyroid  or  atrophy  occurring  in  early  life.  The  growth  of  the 
skeleton  ceases  and  there  is  complete  arrest  of  mental  development, 
(.'hiltiren  so  afflicted  may  live  for  many  years,  but  at  twenty-five 
or  thirt}',  they  have  the  intelligence  of  a  child  of  four  or  five,  and 
present  a  childish  appearance. 

Myzcsdema  is  a  disturbed  condition  of  metabolism  that  follows 
the  removal  or  atrophy  of  the  gland.  The  individual  so  afflicted 
presents  a  peculiar  appearance,  as  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  becomes  thickened,  so  that  the  face  and  hands  are  swollen 
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and  puJf>-.  The  mental  faculties  become  blunted  and  idiocy  re- 
sults unless  proper  treatment  is  instituted. 

Cretinism  and  mj'xoedema  are  both  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  lack 
of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  thyroid,  and  much  success  has 
followed  the  administration  of  thyroid  extract  in  various  ways. 

Goitre  is  a  condition  in  which  the  gland  is  enlarged,  but  the  se- 
cretion may  not  be  interfered  with. 

Exophthalmic  goitre  is  a  disease  characteri2ed  by  extreme  ner- 
vousness, quickened  heart  action,  protruding  eyeballs,  and  goitre. 
It  is  caused  by  an  overabundant  production  of  tliyroid  secretion, 
due  to  enlargement  and  over  acti^itj'  of  the  gland. 


(2)  The  Parathyroids.  —  Embedded  in  the  surface  of  each 
lateral  lobe  of  the  thjToid  are  two  little  masses,  each  about  one- 
fourth  inch  (6.25  mm.)  in  diameter.  They  are  solid  accumula- 
tions of  epithelioid  cells,  invested  with  a  tunic  of  areolar  tissue 
and  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  The  function  of  the  para- 
thyroids is  supposed  to  consist  in  neutralizing  toxic  substances 
found  elsewhere  in  the  body, 

{3t  The  Thymus.  —The  thj-mus  consists  of  two  large  masses 
of  glandular  tissue  situated  below  the  thyroid  and  in  front  of  the 


trachea.  It  is  describe*!  as  a  temporary  organ  of  fcEtal  and  infantile 
life.  It  appears  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  intra-uterine 
life  and  continues  to  grow  until  a  child  is  two  or  three  years  old. 
At  that  time  it  weighs  about  six  drachms.  Thereafter  it  atrophies 
and  disappears,  except  for  some  shreds  of  tissue  still  present  at 
the  age  of  puberty.  The  function  of  this  gland  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  thought  to  have  a  definite  connection  with  gn)wth  and  with 
the  development  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

(4)  The  adrenals  or  supra-renal  capsules.  — The  adrenals  are 
small  flattened  bodies  of  a  yellowish  color  which  arc  placed  one 
above  each  kidney.  They  are  usually  cla.ssified  with  the  duetleas 
glands,  as  they  have  no  excretory  duct,  but  are  sometimes  classed 
with  tlie  organs  of  the  central  nervous  system,  as  they  contain  a 
great  deal  of  nerve-tissiie.  Each  organ  weighs  about  one  drachm, 
and  is  invested  by  a  fibrous  capsule  which  sends  fibres  into  the 
glandular  substance ;  these  fibres  form  a  framework  for  the  soft, 
pulpy  substance  of  the  gland,  and  within  the  spaces  of  the  frame- 
work are  groups  of  cells.     (See  Fig.  166.) 

The  adrenals  are  plentifully  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 
lymphatics,  and  they  contain  some  striking  coloring  matters. 
In  diseases  of  these  organs,  the  skin  frequently  becomes  "  bronzed  " 
from  an  increase  of  pigment  or  coloring  matter. 

Fimction.  —  The  adrenals  produce  an  internal  secretion  which 
is  called  adrenalin.  The  function  of  this  secretion  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  maintaining  the  tone  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 
It  is  still  a  question  whether  this  maintenance  of  tone  is  the  result 
of  the  secretion  acting  directly  on  the  tissues  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, or  indirectly  on  the  nerve  centres.  Removal  of  these 
glands  results  in  such  a  loss  of  tone  that  death  follows. 

Adrenalin  extract  is  made  from  the  supra-renal  capsules  of  ani- 
mals, and  is  used  as  a  heart  stimulant  to  improve  the  tone  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  also  in  hemorrhage  to  constrict  the  vessels. 

(5)  The  hjrpophysis.  —  The  h\poplijsis,  also  called  the  pitui- 
tary l)odj',  is  of  an  o\oid  form,  a  reddish  gray  color,  and  consists  of 
two  lobes.  The  anterior  lobe  is  larger  and  distinctly  glandular, 
the  posterior  lobe  is  smaller  and  composed  of  nerve  cells  and 
fibres. 

The  pituitary  is  lodged  in  a  depression  of  the  middle  portion 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  firmly  held  in  place  by  the  dura  mater. 
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Little  is  known  of  the  function  of  this  gland,  but  the  results  of 
various  ex[>eriiuenta  justify  the  belief  tliat  the  serretion  of  both 
the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes  has  an  important  influence  upon 
metabolism.  The  secretion  of  tlie  anterior  lobe  is  connectetl  with 
growth,  particularly  of  the  skeleton.  The  secretion  of  the  pos- 
terior  lobe  haa  a  specific  effect  upon  the  organs  of  circulation,  in- 
creases the  secretion  of  urine  and  milk,  and  is  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates.  There  seems  to  be 
an  inter-relation  between  the  hypophj-sis,  and  the  pancreas,  adre- 
nals, and  thjToid. 

Gigantism,  or  excessive  growth,  anil  dwarfism,  or  underdevelop- 
ment, are  thought  to  be  due  to  abnormal  conditions  of  this  gland 
in  eaHy  lite.  In  later  life  abnormal  conditions  are  attended  with 
enlargement  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  and  the  features  of 
the  face,  a  condition  known  as  acromegaly. 

(li)  The  epiphysis.  —  The  epiphysis  or  pineal  body  is  a  small 
reddish  gray  body  located  hi  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
In  early  life  it  h  glandular  and  attains  its  maximum  growth  about 
the  seventh  year.  After  this  peritxI.amlparticulaHyafterpuberty, 
it  decreases  in  size,  and  the  glandular  tissue  is  replaced  by  fibrous 
tissue.  It  is  thought  that  in  earlj*  life  the  gland  furnishes  a  se- 
cretion that  inhibits  gruwth,  and  restrains  the  development  of  the 
reproductive  glands. 

(7)  The  carotid  glands.  —  They  are  so  named  because  each  is 
situated  in  the  bifurcation  of  a  common  carotid  artery.  They 
are  composed  of  nodules,  each  of  which  is  a  mass  of  epithelial 
cells,  among  which  are  large  capillaries.  They  are  covered  by  a 
fibrous  capsule. 

(S)  Coccygeal  gland.  —  The  coccygeal  gland  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  covered  by  fibrous  tissue  and  com- 
posed of  epithelial  cells. 

SPLEEN 

Some  authorities  class  the  spleen  with  the  ductless  glands ; 
other  autliorities  question  this,  as  it  has  not  been  possible  to  de- 
monstrate that  it  furnishes  an  internal  secretion.  It  is  directly 
beneath  the  diaphragm,  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  covered  by  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  the  serous  membrane 
covering  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  bean-shaped,  convex  on 
the  outer  surface,  concave  on  the  inner,  and  weighs  usnally  from 
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five  to  eight  rniiicea  (150  to  240  ^rams).  Beneath  the  serous 
coat  it  is  covered  by  a  fibrous  an<i  muscular  capsule  which  sends 
fibrous  bands  {trabeculesj  to  form  a  network  in  the  interior  of  the 
organ.  The  meshes  of  this  fibrous  framework  are  filled  with  a 
substance  called  spleen  pulp,  which  is  dark  red  in  color,  and  consists 
of  blood  containing  splenic  cells,  leucocytes,  red  corpuscles  of  nor- 
mal appearance,  and  others  variously  changed.  This  soft  retl  pulp 
is  dotted  with  whitish 
specks,  which  arc  small 
masses  of  Ij-niphoid  tissue, 
and  are  called  the  Mal- 
pighian  corpuscles  of  the 
spleen. 

Blood    supply.  —  Blood 
is  supplieil   to   the  spleen 
by  the  splenic  artery, 
which  enters  the  concave 
side  of  the  spleen  at  a  de- 
pression  called   the  hilus. 
The   arrangement    of    the 
blood-vessels  is  peculiar  to 
this    organ.      The  splenic 
artery  divides  into  several 
branches    before    entering 
the  organ,  and  after  enter- 
i  ing,    rapidly   divides    into 
'  smaller  vessels.     When  the 
minute   arteriole   stage    is 
reached,  the  vessels  terminate,  and  the  blood  escapes  into  the 
pleen  pulp.       The  blood  is  collected  from  the  pulp   by  thin- 
walled  veins,  which  unite  to  form  the  splenic  vein.     The  splenic 
vein  unites  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal  vein, 
and  carries  the  blood  to  the  liver, 

FunctiOQ.  —  The  functions  of  the  spleen  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood, but  it  is  usually  crediteil  with  the  following:  — 

(1)  The  formation  of  leutrocytes.  The  rea.son  for  this  is  that  the 
blood  which  leaves  the  spleen  by  the  splenic  vein  contains  a  larger 
number  of  leucoej-tes  than  the  blood  that  enters  by  the  splenic 
artery. 
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(2)  The  formation  of  red  corpuscles  during  fcetal  life  and  for  a 
short  period  after  birth. 

(3)  The  presence  of  u  large  amount  of  iron  suggests  that  it  may 
help  in  the  preparation  of  new  hiemoglobin,  or  in  the  preservation 
of  the  iron  set  free  by  the  death  of  the  red  eorpuKcles.  The  pres- 
ence of  iron  was  formerly  considered  an  evidence  that  the  red  cor- 
puscles were  destroyed  in  the  spleen,  but  this  is  not  accepted  at 
the  present  time. 

(4)  The  spleen  increases  in  size  during  digestion,  aTid  after  diges- 
tion is  over  it  returns  to  its  usual  size.  It  is  always  large  in  well- 
fed,  and  small  in  starved  animals.  This  supports  the  belief  that  it 
may  be  concerned  in  digestion  or  metabolism. 

(5)  It  is  probable  that  the  spleen  is  concerned  in  tlie  production 
of  uric  acid.  Various  waste  products  that  result  from  the  metab- 
olism of  protein  are  found  in  the  spleen,  and  it  is  thought  that  by 
the  action  of  special  enzymes  these  substances  are  changcl  to  uric 
acid. 

(6)  In  certain  diseases,  more  especially  tj'phoid  and  malaria, 
a  temporary  enlargement  takes  place.  Some  physiologists  inter- 
pret this  as  an  evidence  that  the  spleen  ha.'van  important  protective 
function.  Phagocytosis  is  a  normal  occurrence,  and  in  addition 
it  serves  as  a  filter  and  may  modify  abnormal  material  found  in 
the  blood. 
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Refers  to  olianges  tliat  occur 
absorption  to  oliminatioit. 

1.  Convcraton  of  non-living  material  into 
protoplasm. 

2.  Oxidation. 

3.  Neutraliuation  or  elimination  of  acids. 

4.  Conversion  of  glucose  into  glycogen  and 
glycogen  into  glucose. 

Equals  the  f  Anabolic  or  constructive  changes, 
sum  of  tbe  \  Kat«biilic  or  destructive  changes. 

f  I .  Rrli'osi-  of  chemiool  energy  in  the  form 
FuDCtioDs    I  of  heat,  nervous  and  muscular  activity. 

I  2.  Repair  and  growth  of  tissue. 

D.p.nd.n.l^°"™"- 
(  Oxygen. 

I  Internal  secretions. 
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J*at8  are  ozKUiea  anal  /PmIwmi 

serveasfuel  I  Waste  products  I     dioade. 


{VJartxm 
dioiM 
Water. 


Fmictioii 


Obasitj 


Yidd  heat  and  energy. 

F(Mrm  reserve  fund  for  time  of  iieed  (adi- 
pose tissue). 

P^te<^  protdn  tissue. 

Due  to  exoesrive  amounts  of  oarbohydrates 
and  fats. 

Sedentary  fife  and  absenoe  of  wofiy  are 
ooDtittmting  factors. 


M^abolism  of 
Carboiydrates ' 


Fonctioiis 


Metabolism 
of  Proteins 


Ccmverrikm  of  simirie  sugars  into  g^yoofon. 
Dfl»«i4«iil  fContnd  of  nervous  ^ystei^  ^ 
190a       I  Action  of  auymes. 

'  Furmsh  main  source  of  en^gy  for  mua- 
cularivofk  and  aU  the  nutritive  processes. 
Help  to  maintain  tiie  body  temperature. 
Fonin    reserve    fynd   for  time   of   need 

(A^cogen). 
Brotect  the  body  tissues. 
Excess  carbohjrdrates  are  converted  into 
adipose  tissue. 
Waste         f  Carbon  dioxide. 
Products  I  Water. 

'  1.  Conversion  of  peptones,  polypeptids,  and  amino-acids 
into  serum-albumin  and  serum-globulin,  and  the 
conversion  of  these  blood  proteins  into  living  tissues. 
2.  Excess  protein  molecules  are  split  into  two  parts. 
One  part  is  converted  into  urea  and  excreted,  the 
other  part  may  be  oxidized  directly,  or  built  into 
carbohydrates  and  fats  and  oxidized  later. 

Adequate  proteins  contain  all  the  materials 

for  maintenance  and  growth  of  tissue. 
Inadequate  proteins  serve  same  purpose  as 
carbohydrates  and  fats. 

1.  Build  up  tissue. 

2.  Serve  same  purpose  as  carbohydrates 
and  fats. 

Nitrogen  equiUbrium.  —  Condition  when  the  amount  of 
protein  nitrogen  taken  into  the  body  in  food  is  equal 
to  the  amount  eliminated  in  the  excreta. 


Classifica- 
tion 


Function 
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Heat  Value 
of  Food 


Average 
Amount 
of  Food 
required 


Ductless 
Glands 


Thyroid 


Heat  results  from  processes  of  oxidation. 

'  Unit  of  measurement  for  heat  production. 
Small  calorie  =  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
to  raise  one  gram  of  water  one  degree 
Calorie        {      centigrade. 

Large  calorie  «  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
to  raise  one  gram  of  water  1000  degrees 
centigrade. 
Fat  —  1  gram  yields  about  9.3  large  calories. 
Carbohydrates  —  1  gram  yields  about  4.1  large  calories. 
,  Protein  —  1  gram  yields  about  4.1  large  calories. 

{1.  Activity.  2.  Age. 

3.  Size.  4.  Sex. 

5.  Climate. 
Average       r  Fats  i  to  f  or  about  930  calories, 
number     <  Carbohydrates  j  to  |  or  about  984  calories, 
of  calories  I  Proteins  i  or  about  410  calories. 
Undernutrition  —  lessens  natural  powers  of  resistance  to 

disease. 
'  1.  Puts  unnecessary  strain  on  the  organs  of 
nutrition  and  excretion. 

2.  Favors  obesitv. 

3.  Increases   amount    of    waste  products, 
toxic  material,  and  flatulence. 

^  4.  Retards  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 


Overeating 


Most  im- 
portant 


'  Glandular  structures  that  possess  no  ducts. 
Produce  internal  secretions  that  are  carried  from  the 

gland  by  the  blood  or  l3rmph. 
Function  is  imperfectly  understood,  because  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  internal  secretions  and  these  cannot 
be  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 
The  Thyroid. 
The  Parathyroids. 
The  Thymus. 
The  Adrenals. 
The  Hypophysis. 
The  Epiphysis. 
The  Carotid  glands. 
.  The  Coccygeal  gland. 

'  Small  gland.    Weighs  about  one  ounce. 
Consists  of  two  lobes  connected  by  an  isthmus. 
Placed  in  front  of  trachea,  below  thyroid  cartilage. 
Function  not  definitely  known,  but  the  internal  secretion 

is  thought  to  be  necessary  for  normal  growth,  and  the 

functioning  of  all  the  tissues. 
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Foot  snull  nuaaes,  mtAi  Kbout  i  in.  <Uaiaetci'. 

Two  m  embedded  in  each  lobe  of  tlorroid. 

CmimBt  of  ejnthdicnd  cells,  invested  wth  ueokr  tiasue. 

FunctJoo  IB  suiqwaed  to  qonsist  in  neutnlinng  tone 


Carotid 
GUnds 

Coccygeal 
Gland 


Consists  of  two  krge  masses  of  glandular  tissue  situated 
below  the  thyroid  and  in  front  of  the  traehoa. 

Temporary  organ.  Appears  at  second  month  of  intra- 
uterine life,  grows  until  child  is  two  or  three  years  of 
age,  and  it  weighs  about  six  drachms.  Then  atrophies 
steadily  until  age  of  puberty,  when  only  some  shreds 
of  tissue  are  left. 

Function  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  thought  to  have 
a  definite  connection  with  growth  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  reproductive  organs. 

Small  glands  lying  above  each  Iddney.  Weigh  one 
drachm. 

Consist  of  a  fibrous  framework,  the  spaces  of  which  are 
filled  with  groups  of  cells.  They  are  enclosed  in  a 
fibrous  eapsule  and  are  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics ,  and  nerves. 

Internal  secretion  —  adrvnalin. 

Function  seems  to  be  connected  with  maintaining  the 
normal  tone  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 

Small  reddish  gray  gland,  weighs  5-10  grains. 

Con^sts       (  Anterior  lobe,  large  and  glandular. 

of  two      I  Posterior  lobe,  small  and  composed  of  nerve 
lobes        I     tissue. 

Lodged  in  depression  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Function  not  positively  known,  but  it  is  thought  to  have 
a  definite  connection  with  growth,  with  the  organs  of 
circulation,  with  the  secretion  of  urine  and  milk ;  and 
with  the  metabolism  of  the  carbohydrates. 

Small  reddish  gray  body  located  in  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  brain.  Glandular  organ  and  attains  maximum 
growth  about  seventh  year.  From  this  period  and 
particularly  after  puberty  it  decreases  in  size  and  be- 
comes fibrous. 

Function  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  thought  to  in- 
hibit growth  and  restrain  the  development  of  the  re- 
productive organs. 
(  Small  glands,  one  situated  in  bifurcation  of  each  carotid 

(  Small  gland  i^  in.  in  diameter,  situated  in  front  of  tip 
1      of  coccyx. 
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Descrip- 
tion 


Spleen . 


Functions    ^ 


'  Beneath  diaphragm,  behind  and  to  the  left 

of  the  stomach. 
Consists  of  a  fibrous  network  filled  with  a 

vascular  pulp,  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  and 

muscular  capsule  which  is  covered  by 

serous  membrane. 
Blood  supply  peculiar  —  arteries  —  veins, 

no  connecting  capillaries. 
'  Not  definitely  known.    Credited  with  the 

following :  — 

1.  Formation  of  leucocytes. 

2.  Formation  of  red  corpuscles  during  foetal 
life  and  for  short  period  after  birth. 

3.  Helps  in  preparation  of  new  haemo- 
globin or  preservation  of  iron  set  free 
by  death  of  red  corpuscles. 

4.  May  assist  in  digestion  an^i  metabolism. 

5.  May  assist  in  production  of  uric  acid. 
.  6.  May  protect  body  from  infections. 


CHAITKIt    XVII 

WASTE  PRODUCTS.  EXCRETORY  ORGANS;  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
ORGANS  CONSTITUTING  THE  URINARY  SYSTEM;  GENERAL 
CHARACTERS  OF  URINE ;    COMPOSITION  OF  URINE 

In  the  previous  chapters  we  Uave  seen  tliat  tlie  bloori  is  con- 
stantly supplied  by  means  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  mechan- 
isras.  with  all  the  chemical  substanc'es  it  requires  to  maintain  tlie 
life,  grnw-th,  and  activity  of  the  body.  These  sulKstances,  entering 
the  current  of  the  bloovl.  are  curried  to  all  the  tissues,  and  are  in- 
ces-santly  combining  with  the  chemical  substances  of  which  these 
ti;       s  are  composetl.     One  of  the  results  of  these  chemical  com- 

iiftiions  is  the  formation  of  waste  products,  which  must  be  re- 
red  from  the  body,  as  many  of  them  are  toxic. 


WASTE  PaODUCTB 

The  principal  waste  products  formed  in  the  body  are  urea,  uric 
acid,  creatinin,  hippuric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  other  organic 
substances ;  inorganic  salts  and  water.  Waste  products  are  classed 
as  excreta  and  the  process  by  which  they  are  removed  from  the 
body  as  excretion  or  elimination. 

EXCRETORY  ORGANS 

The  organs  whose  sole  function  is  the  elimination  of  waste 
products  are  the  organs  of  the  urinary  system.     These  are  called 
the  excretor>'  organs  and  consist  of  the  following :  — 
2  Kidneys,  which  form  the  urine  from  materials  taken  from  the 

blood. 
2  Ureters,  ducts  which  convey  the  urine  away  from  the  kidneys. 
1  Bladder,  a  reservoir  for  the  reception  of  urine.     (See  Fig.  120.) 
1  Urethra,  a  tube  through  which  the  urine  passes  from  the 

bladder  and  is  finally  voided. 
Other  organs  that  assist  in  the  process  of  elimination  are :  (1)  the 
lungs,  (2)  the  skin,  (3)  the  liver,  and  (4)  the  intestines. 
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The  waste  matters  discharged  relatively  by  the  urinary  organs, 
luiigH,  skin,  liver,  and  intestines  may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

(1)  By  the  urinary  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  urea  and  allied  bodies.' 

organs :  These  waste  products  result  (mm  the  me- 

tabolism of  food  proteins  and  btKly  tiasues. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  salts.  These 
salts  represent  those  taken  into  the  body 
and  not  utilized,  also  those  that  result 
from  the  neutralization  of  acids  and  the 
metabolism  of  foods  and  tissues. 

A  large  amount  of  water.  This  consists  of 
water  taken  as  such  with  food,  and  that 
formed  in  the  body  as  the  result  of  chem- 
ical reactions. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide. 

(2)  By  the  lungs :    The  greater  part   of  the   carbon    dioxide, 

formed  bj-  oxidation. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  water. 

A  small  quantity  of  urea  is  eliminated  in 
diseased  conditions  of  the  kidneys. 

A  variable  but,  on  the  whole,  large  quantity 
of  water.  This  is  influenced  by  temper- 
ature, and  the  amount  excreted  by  the 
kidneys. 

A  small  quantity  of  salts. 

A  small  quantity  of  urea.  Under  normuf 
conditions  the  quantity  of  urea  is  negli- 
gible, but  in  diseased  conditions  of  the 
kidneys  or  when  free  perspiration  is  in- 
duced, the  quantity  is  increased. 

A  small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide. 

A  small  quantity  of  bile.  This  contains 
waste  products  that  result  from  cbemical 
reactions  that  occur  in  the  liver. 

Undigested  and  indigestible  food  material. 

A  small  quantity  of  salts. 

In  diseased  conditions  of  the  kidneys,  some 
urea  and  allied  bodies. 


(3)  By  the  skin : 


(4)  By  the  Uver : 


(5)  By  the  intes- 
tines: 


'  Uric  aciil,  hippurir  i 


1.  creatinia.  lunthin, 
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In  this  chapter  we  .ihall  devote  oiiraelvi 
the  urinary  aystem. 


i  to  the  consideration  of 


The  kidneys  are  two  compound  tubular  glands,  placetl  at  the 
back  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column 
and  behind  the  peritoneal  cavity.  They  correspond  in  position 
to  the  space  included  between 
the  upper  border  of  the  twelfth 
thoracic  and  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  right  is  a  little 
lower  than  the  left  ui  conse- 
quence of  the  large  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  liver. 

Capsule  and  supports.  — ■  The 
kidneys  are  covered  by  a  thin 
but  rather  tough  envelopte  of 
fibrous  tissue  called  the  capsule 
of  the  kidney,  and  are  usually 
embedded  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fat,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  vessels  and 
the  peritoneum,  helps  to  hold 
them  in  place. 

Size  and  shape.  —  Each  kidney 
h  about  four  inches  (KK)  mm.) 
long,  two  inches  {'>l)  mm.)  broad, 
^'°* '^  K,,.^KEV.''';cSr  ■"' ™^  "^"^  '"*^^'  (25  mm.)  thick,  and 
weighs  about  four  and  one  half 
ounces  (133  gm.)  They  are  bean-shaped,  with  the  concave  side 
turned  toward  the  spine,  and  the  convex  side  directed  outward. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  concave  side  is  a  depression  called  the  hllum, 
which  serves  as  a  passageway  for  the  ureter,  and  for  the  blood- 
vessels, lymph-vessels,  and  nerves  going  to  and  from  the  kidney. 
Anatomy  of  the  kidney.  —  If  we  cut  a  kidney  in  two  lengthwise, 
it  is  seen  that  the  upper  end  of  the  ureter  expands  into  a  basin-like 
cavity,  called  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  This  pelvis  is  irregularly 
subdivided  into  smaller,  cup-like  caWtics,  called  calyces,  which 
receive  the  pointed  projections  of  the  kidney  substance. 
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The  substance  of  the  kidney  is  readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  parts:  (1)  An  outer,  lighter,  and  more 
solid  portion,  called  the  cortex  (barkj.  (2)  An  inner,  darker, 
striated  portion,  called  the  medulla  (marrow),  which  IB  not  a  solid 
mass,  but  more  or  less  distinctly  dividefl  into  pjTamidal-shaped  sec- 
tions. The  pointed  projections,  or  papilbe,  of  the  pyramids  are  re- 
ceived by  the  cup-like  cavities  or  calyces  of  the  pelvis.  Tlie  bulk 
of  the  kidney  substance,  both  in  the  cortex  and  medulla,  is  com- 
posed of  little  tubes  or  tubules,  closely  packed  together,  having  only 
just  so  much  connective  tissue  as  is  sufficient  to  carry  a  large  supply 
of  blood-vessels  and  a  certain  number  of  lymphatics  and  nerves. 

nriniferous  tubules.  —  Examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is 
seen  that  the  uriniferous  tubules  begin  as  little  hollow  globes,  called 
capsules,  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidney.  These  capsules  are  joined 
to  the  tubules  by  a  constricted  neck,  and  the  tubules,  after  running 
a  very  irregular  course,  open  into  straight  collecting  tubes,  which 
pour  their  contents  through  their  openings  in  the  pointed  ends  or 
papillee  of  the  pyramids,  into  the  calyces  of  the  kidney. 

The  tubules  are  composed  of  basement  membrane,  lined  through- 
out by  epithelial  cells.  The  cells  varj"  in  the  different  parts  of  a 
tubule,  those  of  the  capsule  and  convoluted  or  irregular  parts  being 
more  especially  adapted  to  secretory  purposes  than  the  straight 
parts  of  the  tubule. 

Pyramid.  —  These  collecting  tubules  en  manse,  together  with 
interstitial  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics,  make  a  pyramid. 
The  number  of  pyramids  varies  from  eight  to  twelve. 

Renal  or  Malpighian  corpuscles.  —  In  the  cortical  ix)rtion  of  the 
kidney  are  found  renal  corpuscles  which  consist  of  two  parts :  (1)  a 
minute  tuft  of  capillaries  called  a  glomerulus,  surrounded  by  (2)  a 
closed  capsule  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  uriniferous  tubule. 
The  investment  of  the  glomerulus  by  the  capsule  is  double  and 
quite  complete  except  at  one  point  where  an  afferent  vessel  enters, 
and  an  efferent  vessel  leaves. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  kidney.  —  For  its  size,  the  kidney  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  blootl.  The  renal  artery,  coming  di- 
rectly from  the  aorta,  divides,  before  it  enters  the  hilus  of  the  kid- 
ney, into  several  branches,  which  i»as3  into  the  tissue  of  the  organ. 
Branches  from  these  arteries  have  two  destinations:  (1)  into 
the  cortex,  and  (2)  into  the  pyramids. 


Fio,  107. —  DuoBAifl 
u  «veu  In  vertical  acctioi 
medutlnr]'  rays  eocrcmeh  i 
continuDua  serieB  ol  tubes 


r  THK  SmtrrTuiiE  of  a  Lobe  op  the  Kidnct.  The  lobe 
the  cortex  beinit  marked  off  from  tht^  medulla.  Four 
DD  tbe  cottac.  At  the  left  is  showo  the  course  of  a  giofilc. 
—  the  straight  aod  Bpiral  tubes  appeaiiog  in  the  medul- 
lary ray.  the  straight,  looped,  and  excretory  io  the  medulla  proper,  the  oapaule. 
Beok,  convoluted,  irreeiiiar.  and  arched  in  the  cort«i  proper.  Next  is  seen  the 
labyrinth.  compoBod  of  a  mass  of  tubea  in  the  cortei.  with  a  medullary  my  for  & 
centre.  Equidistaot  from  the  ray  on  each  aide  ia  a  brokeo  red  line,  marking  the 
position  of  an  interlidiular  artery.  Tbe  parts  between  these  lines  conatitute  a 
lobule.  Farther  to  the  right  ia  an  inlerlobulnr  artery,  giving  off  lateral  hrandiea 
(afferent  vesecis).  ouch  of  which  ends  in  a  tuft  of  capillaries,  from  which  the 
blood  ia  collected  by  aii  efferent  vesael.  The  uppeimoat  of  the  tufts  is  shown 
enclosed  in  a  capsule.  On  the  right  of  the  interlobular  artery  the  eHerent  vctsela 
break  up  into  a  capillary  network  which  auiroundB  the  (unrepresented)  tubee  in  the 
cortex  aud  ray.  The  lowmt  efT>-ront  sends  vertical  vessela  also  iuto  the  medulla. 
On  tbe  right  the  interlobular  vein  is  seen  Bathering  the  blood  from  all  the  parla  sup- 
plied by  the  interlobular  artery.  A  branch  of  the  renal  artery  courses  upward  be- 
tween corti*!  and  medulla,  and  fornia  an  arch  (here  broken)  over  the  bnse  of  the 
medulln.  Prom  it  the  interlobular  arteriea  paaa  upward  into  the  cortei.  aud 
Btrught  branches  go  downward  into  the  medulla,  supplyiiig  its  structure,  and  end- 
ing at  the  apex  in  the  capillariea.  From  the  iaat  the  radicles  of  the  renal  vein 
arise,  and  aecompany  the  straight  art«riee  to  the  base  of  the  medulla,  where  a  ve- 
DOUB  arch  is  formed,  continuous  with  which  is  the  vena  comes  of  the  entering  artary. 
The  ealyx  enibraecB  the  apex  of  the  medullary  pyramid.  It  is  lined  with  eiuthe- 
lium,  which  eontinura  from  it  over  the  apex,  the  latter  being  perforated  with  th« 
many  apertures  of  excretory  tubes.     (Gerrish.) 


J>^^ 


(1)  When  the  arteries  reach  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  p\'ra- 
mid,  the  branches  divide  laterally  to  form  more  or  less  tom- 
piete  arches  between  the  cortex  and  medulla.  From  the  arterial 
arches,  vessels  pass  upward  through  the  cortex  (interlobular), 
giving  off  at  intervals  tiny  arteries,  each  of  which  enters  the 
dilated  commencement  or  capsule  of  a  uriniferouH  tubule.  These 
tiny  arteries,  entering  the  capsule,  are  spoken  of  as  afferent  vessels. 
They  push  the  thin  walls  of  the  capsule  before  them,  break  up  into 
a  knot  of  capillary  vessels,  called  a  ghmer- 
ulus,  and  finally  issue  from  the  capsule  as 
efferent  vessels,  near  the  point  at  which  tlie 
afferent  vessel  entered.  These  efferent  ves- 
sels are  much  smaller  than  the  afferent  ves- 
sels. They  do  not  immediately  jom  to  form 
veins,  but  break  up  into  a  close  meshwork 
or  jiiexus  of  capillaries  around  the  tubules, 
before  they  unite  to  form  the  larger  vessels 
and  pour  tlieir  contents  into  the  veins. 
These  veins  terminate  in  venous  arches  be- 
tween the  cortex  and  medulla.     It  is  in  this   , 

wav  that  the  cortex  is  supplied  with  blood.    ne"-kd   with  the  Tu- 

.  -11  ■  *L   ■      ■""■"*■    (Note  that  in  the 

(2)  Ihc  pyrarmas  also  receive  their  text  the  tarm  "renut  or 
blood  supplv  from  the  arterial  arches.     The    M'Jp«>'i'«' ^rp""-'^"  » 

rf  '  ^  xiai-a  inatend  of  thr  term 

blo<Ml  passes  downward  in  straight  vessels   "Malpighianbo<l.v"  which 

,      .  .,  ...  .    L    1  i       L  '»  found  on    the  illustra- 

between  the  urmiferous  tubules,  to  be  re-   tion.) 

turned  by  more  or  less  straight  veins  to  the 

venous  arches,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  large  branches  into  the 

renal  vein,  which  leaves  the  kidney  at  the  hilua  and  pours  its 

contents  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  unlike  the  lungs  and  the  liver,  the 
kidney  receives  blood  from  just  one  artery,  and  this  blood  distrib- 
uted in  different  sets  of  vessels  serves  the  purposes  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  kiilney  substance,  and  the  purposes  of  excretion.  It 
is  from  the  capillaries  of  the  glomeruli  and  the  plexus  of  capillaries 
around  the  convoluted  portion  of  the  tubules,  that  the  passage  of 
waste  material  from  the  blood  into  the  tubule  takes  place.  Other 
capillaries  serve  to  hold  the  bio«xl  that  is  used  for  nourishment. 

Nerves  and  lymphatics.  —  The  kidneys  are  well  supplied  with 
nerves  derived  from  both  the  sympathetic  and  central  nervous 
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system.  Many  of  these  nerves  are  vasomotor  nerves,  and  by  regu- 
lating the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  blood-vesseb,  they  in- 
fluence the  blood  pressure  in  the  kidn^.  Th^  are  also  wdl  sup- 
plkd  with  lymphatics. 

Fusctioa  of  the  kidni^s.  — The  function  of  the  kidn^rs  is  to 
separate  waste  matters  (urine)  from  the  blood,  and  thus  help  to 
maintain  the  normal  ocmiposition  dF  the  blood.  The  waste  matters 
are  those  resulting  from  metabolism,  particularly  of  protdns, 
water,  salts,  and  f ordgn  matters  sudi  as  toxins,  whether  fcmned 
in  the  body,  or  tak^i  into  the  body  from  out^e. 

Tha  B^anstixm  of  ufhiA.  — The  exact  way  in  idik^  the  kidneys 
separate  the  urine  from  the  Uood  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thouj^t 
to  be  a  double  process,  being  partially  accomplished  by  tnmsuda- 
tion»  and  partially  by  the  sdieddve  action  of  the  secreting  odls 
linmg  the  tubules. 

(1)  Into  eadi  hollow  capsule  which  forma  the  b^^inning  of  a 
uriniferous  tubule  an  stteteat  artery  enters.  This  art^y  breaks 
up  into  capillaries  whidi  form  a  bunch  of  looped  and  twisted 
blood-vessels  called  a  ghmemha.  The  walls  of  the  capsule  bdng 
double,  the  glomerulus  pushes  back  the  inner  wall  or  visceral 
layer,  until  the  capsule  is  entirely  filled,  leaving  only  a  small  space 
between  it  and  the  outer  wall  or  parietal  layer.  The  blood  in  the 
glomerulus  is  only  separated  from  the  interior  of  the  tubule  by 
the  thin  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  the  inverted  wall  of  the 
capsule.  The  artery  (afferent)  which  enters  the  capsule  is  larger 
than  the  issuing  (efferent)  vessel,  and  during  its  passage  through 
the  glomerulus,  the  blood  is  subjected  to  considerable  pressure. 
As  a  result  of  this,  a  transudation  of  the  watery  constituents  of 
the  blood,  with  some  dissolved  salts,  takes  place  through  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  walls  of  the  capsule  into  the 
capsular  space,  then  into  the  tubule. 

(2)  After  leaving  the  capsule,  the  efferent  vessel  conmiunicates 
with  other  similar  vessels,  which  together  form  a  meshwork  or 
plexus  of  capillaries  closely  surrounding  the  tubules,  so  that  the 
blood  is  again  brought  into  close  communication  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  tubules.  The  tubules  are  lined  with  secreting  cells, 
and  these  cells  appear  to  have  the  power  of  selecting  from  the 
blood  the  more  solid  waste  matters  (especially  the  urea),  which 
fail  to  filter  through  the  flat  cells  forming  the  wall  of  the  capsule. 
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THE  URETERS 

The  ureters  are  the  excretorj'  ducts  of  the  kidneys.  They  con- 
sist of  a  distended  portion  called  the  pelvis,  which  is  contained 
within  the  kidney,  and  a  duct.  Each  duct  is  about  the  diameter 
of  a  goose-quill,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  (30()  to 
450  mm.)  long.  They  consist  of  three 
coats:  — 

(1)  An  inner  or  mucous  coat  con- 
tinuous above  with  that  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  and  Im-Iow  with  tiiat 
of  the  bladder. 

(2)  A  middle  or  muscular  cout 
which  13  arranged  in  two  layers,  an 
inner  longitudinal,  and  an  outer  cir- 
cular. 

(3)  An  outer  or  fibrous  coat  which  ,„/ M=i^i,' 
carries  the  blood-vessels  and  ner\'es  '"''"'  Urktbb 
with  which  the  tube  is  supplied. 

Ftmction.  —  The  ureters  connect  the  kidneys  with  the  bladder 
and  serve  as  a  passageway  to  convey  urine  from  the  kidneys  to 
the  bladder.  ^ 

BI^DDER 

The  bladder  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ  situated  in  the  pelvic 
cavity  behind  the  pubes,  in  front  of  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and  in 
front  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
in  the  female.  It  is  a  freely  movable  organ,  but  is  held  in  position 
by  ligaments.  During  infancy  it  is  conical  in  shape  and  projects 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  pubes  into  the  hypogastric  region. 
In  the  adult,  when  quite  empty,  it  is  placed  deeply  in  the  pelvis ; 
when  slightly  distended,  it  has  a  round  form ;  but  when  greatly 
distended,  it  is  ovoid  in  shape  and  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the 
widest  part  as  the  fundus,  and  the  part  where  the  bladder  becomes 
continuous  with  the  urethra  as  the  neck,  or  cervix.  It  has  four 
coats :  — 

I.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bladder  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  ureters  and  the  urethra.  When  the  bladder 
is  empty,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  irregular  rugffi. 
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2.  The  areolar  coat  connects  the  mucous  and  muscular*  It 
permits  freedom  of  mov^nent  such  as  is  essential  in  an  organ 
subject  to  chai^  in  siase  and  shape. 

3*  The  muscular  coat  has  three  layers,  an  inner  longitudinal, 
middle  circular,  and  outer  longitudinal.  The  circular  fibres  are 
collected  into  a  layer  of  some  thickness  around  the  cervix  or 
neck,  where  the  bladder  becomes  continuous  with  the  urethra. 
These  drcular  fibres  around  the  neck  fonn  a  sphincter  muscle 
which  is  normally  in  a  state  of  contraction,  only  relaxing  at 
intervals,  ^en  the  accumulation  of  urine  within  the  bladd^ 
renders  its  expul^n  necessary. 

4.  The  serous  coat  is  a  reflection  of  the  peritoneum,  and  on^ 
covers  the  upp^  portion  ci  the  fundus. 

Function.  —  The  bladder  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  reception 
of  urine.  When  moderately  distended,  it  hdds  about  one  pint 
(about  one-half  litre) . 

THE  URETHRA 

The  urethra  is  a  narrow,  membranous  canal,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  (38  mm.)  in  length  in  the  female.  Its  normal  diameter 
is  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  (6.3  mm.)»  but  it  admits  of  consid- 
erable dilatation.  It  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the 
external  orifice,  which  is  named  the  meatus  urinarius.  It  is  placed 
behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  is  embedded  in  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  vagina.  Its  direction  is  obliquely  downward  and  forward, 
its  course  being  slightly  curved,  with  the  concavity  directed  for- 
ward and  upward.  Its  external  orifice  is  the  narrowest  part  and 
is  located  between  the  clitoris  and  the  opening  of  the  vagina.  (See 
Fig.  207.) 

The  wall  of  the  urethra  consists  of  three  coats :  — 

(1)  An  inner  or  mucous  coat  which  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  bladder. 

(2)  A  submucous  coat  which  contains  a  network  pf  veins. 

(3)  An  outer  muscular  coat  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
bladder. 

MICTURITION 

Urine  is  secreted  continuously  by  the  kidneys.  It  is  carried 
to  the  bladder  by  the  ureters,  and  at  intervals  is  expelled  from  the 
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bladder  through  the  urethra.  The  act  by  which  the  urine  is  ex- 
pelled is  called  micturition.  It  occurs  normally  as  the  result  of 
irritation  due  to  the  accumulation  of  urine  within  the  bladder. 
The  accumulation  i^timulates  the  muscular  wails  to  contract,  and 
the  resistance  of  tlie  sphincter  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  over- 
come, The  action  is  involuntary,  but  it  may  be  controlled  by  vol- 
untary effort. 

Involuntary  micturition,  —  Involuntary  micturition  may  occui 
as  the  result  of  luck  of  consciousness ;  and  as  the  result  of  spinal 
injury  involving  the  nerve  centres,  which  send  nerves  of  control 
to  the  bladder.  It  may  be  due  to  a  want  of  "  tone  "  in  the  muscu- 
lar walla,  or  it  may  result  from  some  abnormal  irritation. 

Retention  of  urine.  —  When  the  kidneys  secrete  urine,  but  it  is 
retained  within  the  bladder,  we  speak  of  it  as  retention.  Reten- 
tion or  tailurt^  to  void  urine  may  be  due  to:  (I)  dulling  of  the 
senses  so  that  there  is  no  desire  to  void,  (2)  nervous  contraction  of 
the  urethra,  and  (-3)  some  obstruction  in  the  urethra  or  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  some  cases  the  bladder  may  become  so  fully  distended  that 
the  retention  of  urine  may  be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  con- 
stant voiding  of  small  amounts  uf  urine. 

Suppression  of  urine.  —  When  the  kidneys  fail  to  secrete  urine, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  suppression,  and  is  a  far  more  serious  condition 
than  retention,  as  it  is  usually  due  to  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  URINE 
Normal  urine  may  be  described  as  a  transparent,  amber-colored 
liquid,  with  a  characteristic  odor,  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1 .1)20. 

Transparency.  —  The  transparency  of  urine  may  be  diminished 
in  health  b\'  the  presence  of  mucus,  derived  from  the  genito- 
urinary tract,  or  by  the  deposit  of  salts.  In  disease  the  urine  may 
become  clouded  by  the  presence  of  pus. 

Color.  —  The  color  of  urine  depends  upon  the  quantity  voided 
and  the  relative  amounts  of  water  and  coloring  matters.  If  the 
quantity  is  abnormally  increased,  it  is  u.sually  more  dilute  and  of 
a  paler  color;  as,  for  instance,  the  copious  light-colored  urine  of 
hysteria  or  diabetes  insipidus.  One  exception  to  this  is  diabetes 
mellitus.  where  tlie  quantity  is  increased,  but  the  color  is  dark 


befiiuse  of  the  pri'sericeof  su(»r.  Whenlhequantity  ia  diminished, 
as  in  fevers,  it  is  generally  highly  ciilored,  because  the  amount  of 
solids  present  is  large.  Other  causes  of  change  of  color  are  tlie 
presence  of  abnormal  substances,  and  large  doses  of  certain  drugs. 

Reaction.  —  The  reaction  of  human  urine  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  kind  of  food  we  eat.  Many  of  the  waste  protlucta  that 
result  from  a  mixed  diet  are  acid,  hence  the  reaction  of  human  urine 
is  usuallj'  acid.  On  a  diet  of  carlwhj'drates  the  urine  will  be  alka- 
line, as  it  is  mtli  herbivorous  animals.  If  human  urine  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  become  alkaline,  because 
bacteria  will  decompose  the  protein  constituents  into  ammonia 
and  other  alkalies.  In  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  urinary 
organs  this  same  process  takes  place  within  the  body. 

Specific  gravity.  —  The  specific  gravity  dejMrnds  upon  the 
amount  of  solid  waste  matters  present  in  the  urine.  In  health, 
it  may  varj'  from  I.OIO  to  1.030.  When  the  solids  are  dissolved 
ft  large  amount  of  water,  the  specific  gravity  will  naturally*  be 
iiiwer  than  when,  from  a  deficiency  of  water,  the  urine  is  more 
concentrated.  A  high  specific  gra\'ity  denotes  the  presence  of 
abnormal  constituents ;  as,  for  instance,  the  specific  gravity  is.not- 
ably  heightened  by  the  presence  of  sugar  in  diabetes  mellitus. 
A  low  specific  gravity  generally  denotes  the  presence  of  albumin, 
or  hysteria  or  mere  polyuria. 

Quantity.  —  The  average  quantity  of  urine  secreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours  by  a  healthy  adult  is  from  forty  to  fifty  ounces  (1.19 
to  1.48  litres),  A  child  voids  relatively  more  urine  than  an  adult, 
but  absolutely  it  voids  less. 

From  2-5  years,  16-24  o 
From  5-8  years,  24-32  o 
From  9-16  years,  32-40  ounces. 

The  quantity  of  urine  may  be  increased  by  (1)  the  ingestion  of 
a  large  amount  of  liquids,  (2)  the  action  of  diuretics,  (3)  nervous- 
ness, (4)  certain  diseases  such  as  diabetes  insipidus,  diabetes 
mellitus,  and  hysteria. 

The  quantity  of  urine  may  be  decreased  by  (1)  the  ingestion  of 
a  small  amount  of  liquids,  (2)  vomiting,  (3)  diarrbcea,  (4)  high 
fever,  (.5)  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  (6)  the  action  of  diapho- 
retics, muscular  activity,  or  any  treatment  that  induces  free  per- 
spiration. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  URINE 

The  composition  of  urine  is  ver>'  complex;  even  in  health  it 
varies,  depending  on  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  eaten,  etc. 
The  chief  constituents  are  as  follows :  — 


f  Water, 
95  per  cent 


Urine 


Solids, 
5  per  cent 


Organic, 
about  3.7 


Inorganic, 
about  1.3 


'  Urea  (2  per  cent  of  total  solids). 

Uric  acid. 

Creatinin. 

Hippuric  acid. 
,  Other  substances. 

Sodium  chloride. 

Sulphates. 

Phosphates. 

Potassium. 

Ammonium. 

Magnesium. 

Calcium. 

Other  substances. 


.  Salts  of 


Urea.  —  Urea  constitutes  about  one-half  of  the  solid  constitu- 
ents of  the  urine,  and  represents  the  chief  end  product  resulting 
from  the  metabolism  of  the  proteins  of  the  food  and  tissues.  The 
result  of  the  oxidation  of  protein  material  exists  in  the  blood  until 
the  blood  reaches  the  liver.  Under  the  action  of  the  liver  cells 
this  material  (ammonium  carbamate)  is  converted  into  urea  and 
remains  in  the  circulation  until  the  blood  reaches  the  kidneys. 
To  eliminate  urea  is  the  special  work  of  the  kidneys,  and  if  for  any 
reason  they  fail  to  execute  their  work,  the  accumulation  of  urea 
in  the  system  leads  to  a  condition  of  poisoning. 

Normally  an  adult  voids  about  one  ounce  (30  gm.)  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  the  quantity  is  increased  by  a  diet  rich  in  proteins, 
strenuous  exercise,  fever,  and  some  diseases.  A  small  amount 
of  protein  food,  excessive  vomiting,  free  perspiration,  and  diseases 
that  interfere  ynth  elimination  will  decrease  the  amount  of  urea 
voided. 

Uric  acid.  —  Uric  acid  is  thought  to  represent  the  end  products 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues,  and  next  to  urea  is  the 
medium  by  which  nitrogen  is  eliminated  from  the  body.  Uric 
acid  combines  with  potassium  and  sodium  to  form  urates,  and  is 
found  in  the  form  of  urates  in  the  urine.     In  gout  the  excretion  of 
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urates  is  decreased ,  and  it  accumulates  in  the  Uood  and  is  deposited 
in  the  tissues. 

Creatinin.  —  Creatinin  represents  a  meat  extractive  and  may  be 
taken  into  the  body  in  food;  or  fcNrmed  in  the  body  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  certain  proteins. 

B^purie  add.  —  This  is  increased  in  amount  by  a  vegetable 
diet,  so  that  it  is  thou|^t  to  rq>re8ait  a  waste  product  that  results 
from  the  metabolism  of  vq^bles.  However,  some  hippuric 
add  h  excreted  even  on  a  meat  diet,  so  that  it  may  result  from  the 
metaboli^n  of  proteins,  or  it  may  be  derived  from  the  process  of 
protein  putrefaction  that  occurs  in  die  intestines. 

Salts.  —  The  salts  found  in  the  Uood  are  derived  partly  from  the 
food  eaten,  and  partly  from  the  metabolian  of  protans,  particu- 
lar the  neutraliaEation  of  adkb.  Sodium  diloride  is  the  most 
abundant,  and,  next  to  urea,  k  the  chief  solid  found  in  urine.  In 
certain  inflammatory  conditions,  coupled  with  sorous  exudate, 
the  amount  of  sodium  diloride  excreted  is  very  much  diminished. 

Abnomial  conatitaAiiti. — The  chief  abnormal  constituents 
that  are  liable  to  app^ir  in  the  urine  are  albumin,  g^iKsose,  indican, 
acetone,  casts,  calculi,  pus,  and  blood. 

Albumin.  —  Normally  the  kidney  cells  do  not  allow  albumin  to 
pass  into  the  tubules,  but  a  condition  of  temporary  albuminuria 
may  follow  overeating  or  severe  muscular  exercise.  In  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  kidneys  associated  with  nephritis  and  acute 
fevers,  albumin  is  usually  found  in  the  urine.  In  cases  of  heart 
disease,  where  the  blood  vessels  of  the  kidney  are  subjected  to  ab- 
normal pressure  changes,  albumin  is  usually  present  in  the  urine. 

Glucose.  —  In  health  the  amount  of  glucose  present  in  the  blood 
varies  from  0.1  to  0.15  per  cent.  A  higher  per  cent  is  irritating 
to  the  tissues,  so  when  the  quantity  of  sugar  eaten  is  greater  than 
the  system  can  promptly  change  to  glycogen  and  fat,  the  kidneys 
secrete  and  excrete  it.  When  glucose  is  found  in  the  urine  from  this 
cause,  it  is  called  temporary  glycosuria.  Temporary  glycosuria 
frequently  follows  an  injury  to  the  head,  or  occurs  during  convales- 
cence from  fevers.  In  these  cases  it  is  thought  to  be  due  to  tem- 
porary inability  of  the  system  to  oxidize  sugar.  In  the  disease 
called  diabetes  mellitus  glucose  persists  in  the  urine.  In  mild 
cases  this  condition  can  be  controlled  by  lessening  the  amount 
of  carbohydrate  food,  but  in  severe  cases  glucose  will  appear  in  the 
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urine  even  when  no  carbohydrates  are  eaten.  This  eonditinn  is 
serious  because  it  means  that  the  body  tissues  are  being  oxidized 
to  form  glucose.  The  cause  of  diabetes  roellitus  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  frequently  follows  injuries  to  the  hemi,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  disease  of  tlie  pancreas,  which  interferes  with  the  in- 
ternal secretion. 

Indican.  —  Indican  is  a  substance  that  is  formed  from  indol. 
Indol  results  from  the  putrefaction  of  protein  food  in  the  large 
intestine.  It  is  absorbed  and  carried  to  the  liver,  which  It  is 
thought  changes  the  indol  to  indican,  a  less  poisonous  substance. 
Traces  of  imiican  are  found  in  normal  urine,  but  the  presence  of  it 
in  any  amount  is  abnormal  and  denotes ;  (1)  excessive  putrefaction 
of  protein  food  in  the  intestines,  or  (2)  disease  of  the  stomach. 

(1)  Excessive  putrefaction  may  be  due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
intestine  that  interferes  with  absorption,  to  a  diet  containing  too 
much  protein  food,  or  to  constipation.  (2)  In  certain  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  food  is  held  until  it  undergoes  fermentative  changes. 

Acetone. —  Acetone  is  a  volatile  substance  that  is  thought  to 
be  the  residt  of  incomplete  oxidation  of  fats  and  possibly  of  pro- 
teins. It  is  found  in  the  urine  of  individuals  suflering  from  defec- 
tive metabolism,  and  in  the  urine  of  normal  individuals  during 
jwriods  of  fasting. 

Casts.  —  In  some  abnormal  conditions  the  kidney  tubules  be- 
come lined  with  substances  which  harden  and  form  a  mould  or  cast 
inside  the  tube.  Later  these  casts  are  washed  out  by  the  urine. 
and  their  presence  in  urine  can  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope. They  are  named  either  from  the  substances  composing 
them  or  from  their  appearance.     Thus  there  are  (1)  pus  casts, 

(2)  blood  casts,  {;J)  epithelial  casta  from  the  walls  of  the  tubes, 
(4J  granular  casta  from  cells  which  have  decomposed  and  form 
masses  of  granules,  (5)  fatty  casts  from  cells  wliich  ha\-e  t)eeome 
fatty,  and  (fi)  hyaline  casts  which  are  formal  from  cnagulable 
elements  of  the  blixxi. 

Calculi.  —  A  deposit  of  solid  matter  that  has  been  precipitated 
from  the  urine  is  called  a  urinary  calculus  or  stone.  They  vary  in 
size,  shape,  and  composition,  the  size  and  shape  being  determined 
largely  by  their  composition  and  location.  They  may  be  formed 
in  any  part  <if  the  urinary  tract  from  the  tubules  to  the  external 
orifice  of  the  urethra.     The  causes  which  leaii  to  their  formation 
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are  (1)  an  increase  in  the  slightly  soluble  constituents  of  the  urine, 
(2)  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  water  secreted,  and  {if}  abnor- 
mally acid  or  abnormally  alkaline  urine. 

Pus.  —  In  suppurati\-e  conditions  of  any  of  the  urinary  organs 
pus  Cecils  are  present  in  the  urine. 

Blood.  —  In  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  any  of  the  urinary 
or^^ans,  of  tul>erculosis,  of  cancer,  and  of  renal  stone,  red  blood 
corpuscles  ma.\'  be  found  in  the  urine.  If  present  in  large  numbers, 
they  make  the  urine  look  like  blood,  and  this  condition  is  known 
a.t  hematuria. 

Toxicity  of  urine.  —  As  uriue  is  the  medium  by  which  the  body 
gets  rid  of  toxic  material,  it  follows  that  urine  itself  is  toxic,  and 
must  be  eHminated,  else  a  condition  of  toxemia  will  result.  This 
condition  is  called  uremia,  because  it  was  thought  that  the  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  were  due  to  the  retention  of  urea  in  the  body. 
It  is  now  believed  that  while  urea  is  poisonous,  it  is  only  one  of 
several  substances  that  renders  urine  toxic.  During  illness  the 
kidneys  always  try  to  eliminate  any  poisonous  substances  that  find 
their  way  into  the  blood,  whether  these  sub.stances  are  <lerivcd 
from  defective  metabolism  or  from  bacterial  activity.  This  ao- 
counts  for  the  fact  that  after  a  severe  illness  the  Iddneys  are  often 
left  in  a  damaged  condition. 
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Location 


'  Posterior  part  of  lumbar  region,  behind  peritoneum. 
Placed  on  either  side  of  spinal  column  and  extend  from 
upper  border  of  twelfth  thoracic  to  third  lumbar 
vertebra. 


Size  and 
shape 


Anatomy 
of  the 
kidney 


Uriniferous 
tubules 


Capsule  and  (  Covered  by  tough  envelope  of  fibrous  tissue. 

supports    \  Supported  by  quantity  of  fat,  vessels,  and  peritoneum. 

'  Four  inches  long,  two  inches  broad,  one  inch  thick. 
Weight,  four  and  one  half  ounces  (140  gm.). 
Bean-shaped,  tubular  glands. 
Concave  side  toward  spine,  convex  side  outward. 
Hilum  —  depression  near  centre  of  concave  side  serves 
for  vessels  to  enter  and  leave. 

'  Pelvis  —  Upper  expanded  end  of  ureter. 
Calyces  —  Cup-like  cavities  of  the  pelvis  that  receive 

papillse  of  pyramids. 
Cortex  —  outer,  lighter,  more  solid  portion. 
Medulla  —  inner,  darker,  striated  portion. 

Begin  as  hollow  globes  or  capsules  in  the 
cortex  of  kidney,  and  after  a  very  ir- 
regular course  open  into  straight  col- 
lecting tubes  which  pour  their  contents 
into  calyces  of  pelvis. 

'  Cone-shaped  masses  in  the  medullary 
portion  of  the  kidney.  Vary  in  num- 
ber from  8-12. 

Bases  directed  toward  cortex. 

Papill«  —  Apices  of  the  pyramids,  di- 
rected toward  pelvis. 

Consist  of  uriniferous  tubules,  blood- 
vessels, and  lymphatics,  held  together 
by  connective  tissue. 

'  Minute  tufts  of  capillaries  —  glomeruli 
—  in  the  cortical  portion  of  kidneys 
which  are  surrounded  by  inverted  cap- 
sule of  uriniferous  tubule. 

Renal  artery  —  direct  from  aorta. 
Enters  hilus  of  kidney,  divides  into  many 
branches. 


Pyramids 


Renal 
corpuscles 


Blood 
supply 


Arterial 
arches 


Lateral  branches  at  the  level  of 

the  base  of  the  pyramids. 
1.  Send    branches    to    cortex 

(cortical). 
.  2.  Send  branches  to  pyramids. 
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OftlM 


e 


Blood 


- 


Ronroo  oad 
ics 


Fmictioii 


Ureters 


Bladder 


Lateral  bmnches  at  levd  of 
Voiioiis        base  of  pyramids, 
ardios    Reoeiye  blood  from  cortex. 

,  Beoaye'  blood  from  pynaaadB. 

Veins  empty  into  renal  vein,  leave 
kidney  at  hilus,  and  empty  into  in- 
feriiCNr  vena  cava. 

Rote  —  Blood  from  renal  artery  aorves 
for  purpoees  of  nourishment  ol  Iddn^ 
and  parpoees  of  ezcretioiL 

Nerves   ilrom  ^p^pathetic  and  onatral 

Bttvous  fl^ystem. 
Many  are  vasomotor,  and  by  regulating 

riw  of  blood-vessds,  influence  Uood 

pcesBuie. 
^  Wdl  supplied  with  lyn^[diaiacs. 

r  1.  FtooesB  of  transudatimi  or  filtration. 
Water  and  saline  dements  ate  fil- 
t^red  firom  the  blood  during  the  dr- 
culation  tiurougli  the  i^cnnerulL 
2.  Secretory  actibn  of  tho  cds  lining 
the  uiinif «rou8  tdbules.  Urea  and 
other  foreign  substances  are  sep- 
arated from  the  blood  during  the 
circulation  through  the  plexus  of 
capillaries  which  surrounds  the 
tubules. 

Excretory  ducts.    Extend  from  kidney  to  bladder. 
Consist  of  expanded  portion  called  pelvis  and  duct. 
Size  of  goose-quill.     12-18  in.  long. 
'  1.  Mucous  —  lining. 

2.  Muscular  (  J°"^''  lonpt^dinal  layer. 

[  Outer,  circular  layer. 
,  3.  Fibrous  —  carries  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
f  Connect  kidneys  with  bladder. 
\  Passageway  for  urine. 

Hollow  muscular  organ. 

in  front  of  rectum  in  male, 
in    front    of   anterior   wall    of 


Seeretioa 
of  urine 


Three 
coats 

Function 


/  • 


Situated  in  pelvic  cavity 
behind  the  pubes 


vagina  and  neck  of  uterus  in 
female. 
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Bladder 


Four  coats 


Urethra 


Three 
coats 


Freely  movable.    Held  in  position  by  ligaments. 

Size,  shape,  and  position  depend  upon  age,  sex,  and  whether 

bladder  is  full  or  empty. 
Fundus  —  widest  part. 
Cervix  —  where  the  bladder  becomes  continuous  with  the 

urethra. 

'  1.  Mucous  —  lining. 

2.  Areolar  —  connects  mucous  and  muscular. 

Inner  layer  —  longitudinal. 

3.  Muscular    Middle  layer  —  circular. 
[  Outer  layer  —  longitudinal. 

4.  Serous  —  partial  covering  derived  from  peri- 
toneum. 

{Serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  reception  of  urine. 
When  moderately  distended,  holds  about  one 
pint. 

'  Membranous  canal,  extends  from  the  bladder  to  the  meatus 

urinarius.     1}  ^-  ^o^g  ^^^  i  ^^'  ^  diameter  in  female. 
Behind  symphysis  pubis,  and  embedded  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  vagina. 

'  1.  Mucous  —  lining. 

2.  Submucous  —  supports  network  of  veins. 

3.  Muscular  f  L""^^  -  lonfftudinal. 
I  External  —  cu-cular. 

Meatus  urinarius  —  external  orifice  located  between  cli- 
toris and  vagina. 

'  Act  of  expelling  urine  from  bladder. 
Occurs  as  result  of  irritation  due  to  accumulation  of  urine 

in  bladder. 
.  Involuntary  act  —  can  be  controlled  by  voluntary  effort. 
'  Failure  to  void  urine. 

1.  Dulling  of  the  senses. 

2.  Nervous  contraction  of  iirethra. 

3.  Some  obstruction  in  urethra  or  neck  of 
bladder. 

May  be  accompanied  by  overflow  or  constant  voiding  of 
small  amounts. 

Suppression  —  Failure  of  the  kidneys  to  secrete  urine. 

'  Transparency  —  depends  on  absence  or  presence  of  mucus 
and  pus. 

Color  —  depends  on  concentration.  Relative  amounts  of 
water  and  soUds. 

Reaction  —  usually  acid. 

Specific  gravity  —  average  1.020.  Depends  on  concentra- 
tion. 


Micturition 


Retention 


Due  to 


Characters 
of  Urine 


to. 
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Average  40  t 

>  AO  oil  lie  es. 

Action  of  diureticB. 

Nervouanett. 

lucreiutn] 

Diabetes     l»- 

i>y 

Bipidua. 

OrUundiaease 

Diabcusmat- 

litUfl. 

H>-aterin. 

Dt^rt'osud 

water. 
Vuii)iti»g.  (liftrrha>a. 

by 

High  fever. 

Oiscaae  of  kidneys. 

Increased  action  of  akin- 

SoHdfl, 
5  per  not 


about  3.7 


Iwtrguiic, 
about  1.3 


Soltao! 


Hippuric 
Acid 


>  Ji^^Ona  (2  per  cent  of  toUl  solid»]A 
jjf^i^'  Uric  acid, 
Creatinin. 
Hipptiriii  acid. 
Other  sulwtancea. 
StKlium  cliloride. 
Sulpliatea. 
Phosphates. 
Potassium. 
Anunoniuni. 
Magnesiuj 
Calcium. 
Oilier  .-iulffitaiitTs. 
End  product  resulting  from  metabolism  of  proteins. 
Average  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  —  1  ounce. 
Diet  rich  in  proteins. 
Strenuous  exercise. 
Fever,  and  some  diseases. 
Decreased  [  ^"^  amount  ot  protein  food. 
,  <  Excessive  vomiting,  free  perspiration. 

I  Diseases  that  interfere  with  elimination. 
r  End  product  resulting  from  oxidation  of  tissues. 
I  Combines  with  potassium  and  sodium  to  form  urates. 
I  Failure  to  excrete  results  in  gout. 
f  May  be  taken  into  body  in  food. 
I  Formed  in  body  by  oxidation  of  certiun  proteins. 
f  May  be  derived  from  oxidation  of  proteins. 
I  May  result  from  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestines. 
I  Increased  by  a  vegetable  diet. 


Increased  J 
by 
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Salts 


AbnomiAl    • 
Constitu-    < 
ents 


{Derived  from  food  eaten. 
Derived  from  neutralization  of  acids. 
Sodium  chloride  is  most  abundant. 

Albumin. 
Glucose. 
Indican. 
Acetone. 
Casts. 
Calculi. 
Pus. 
.Blood. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  .SKIN 


;       ■  kidneys,  set  apart  to  per- 

i        >,  (1)  as  a  protective  cover- 

|>etieal     it,  (2)  as  a  sense  organ, 

s  an  a     orbing  organ,  (5)  as  an 

and     i}  as  a  respiratory  organ. 

IC1  layers :  — 

'•r  c  iticle. 


FuDCtions.  —  The  sku 
form  one  special  func     ii.    it 
ing  for  tlie  deeper  tissue; 
(;i)  as  an  excretory         .,.- 
important  organ  in  heai 
—- Structure.  —  It  consists 
^  (I)  Epidern  rl 

ip  (2)  Derma,  cu      -e  m. 

Bpidennis.  —  The  epiderr  &  a  stratified  epithelium,  com- 
osed  of  a  number  of  layers  of  cells.  The  thickness  varies  in 
ditferent  parts  of  the  bo<ly,  measuring  in  some  places  not  more 
than  2^  inch  (0.104  mm.),  and  in  others  as  much  as  ^  inch 
(1.04  mm.).  It  is  thickest  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  where  the  skin  is  most  exposed  to  friction,  and 
thinnest  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  trunk,  and  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  limbs.  It  forms  a  protective  covering  over  every  part  of 
the  true  skin,  upon  which  it  is  closely  moulded. 

It  is  roughly  divisible  into  two  layers :  — 

(1)  Upper,  or  Horny. 

(2)  Germinative,  or  Malpighian. 

(1)  The  homy  layer  consists  of  three  strata  of  cells,  which  are 
practically  dead,  and  are  constantly  being  shed  and  renewed  from 
the  cells  of  the  germinative  layer. 

(2)  The  germinative  layer  consists  of  soft  protoplasmic  cells. 
The  growth  of  the  epidermis  takes  place  by  the  multiplication 

of  these  cells.  As  they  multiply  they  push  upward  toward  the 
surface  those  previously  formed.  In  their  upward  progress 
they  undergo  a  chemical  transformation,  and  the  soft  proto- 
plasmic cells  become  converted  into  the  flat,  homy  scales  which 
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are  constantly  being  rubbed  off  the  surface  of  the  skin,  Tlie  pig- 
ment in  the  skin  of  the  negro,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nipple  io  white 
races,  is  found  in  the  deepest  cells  of  the  gemiinative  layer. 

No  blooti- vessel 3  pass  into  the  epidermis ;   it,  however, 
fine  nerve-fibrils  between  the  cells  of  the  germinative  layer. 


Pio.  170.  —  Vbbticai.  SBmilN  THBOTTOH  ticb  .S 

THE  FlNCER.  SlIOWINa    TwO    pAPtLLA    (OVE    OK    WHICH    rONTAlNB  A  T*CTJLE  COB- 
POSCLk)  AND  THR  DEEPER  LaTER  OI-  THE  EpiDERMtS.      (SchitfcT.) 

Derma.  —The  derma  is  a  hi^jhly  sensitive  and  vascular  layer 
of  connective  tissue.     It  is  described  as  consisting  of  two  layers :  — 

(1)  Sup<?rficial,  or  papillarj-  layer. 

(2)  Deeper,  or  reticular  layer. 

(1)  The  surface  of  the  papillary  layer  is  inereas«l  hy  protni- 
sions  in  the  form  of  small  conical  elevations,  called  papilla,  whence 
this  layer  derives  its  name.  They  project  up  into  the  epidermis, 
which  is  moulded  over  them,  and  contain  for  the  must  part  looi>ed 
blood-vessels,  hut  they  also  contain  the  terminations  of  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  shape  of  little  bodies  called  tactile  corpuscles. 
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Tlw  pap31te  aetm  to  exist  dnefly  f<»-  the  purpose  of  giving  tiie 
skill  its  sense  of  toudi,  being  alw^rs  veil  developed  wfaere  the 
soise  of  toudi  is  exquisite.  "Zliey  are  q>e<»Uy  huge  atidBiimetons 
m  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  on  the  ou^ 
reqwnding  parts  of  the  foot. 

(2)  The  ntkular  hya  of  the  cuiom  is  a  continuatioo  of 
the  papillary  layer,  there  being  do  red  divisioD  between  diem. 
It  is  made  up  of  bundles  (rf  white  fibrous  and  dbstic  tisnie. 

Tbt  denna  is  attadted  to  the  parts  beneath  it  Iqr  a  Uytt 
of  aredar  iMsae,  here  named  mbcutamtoiu,  whkh  liqrer,  with 
very  few  excqrtioas,  ''™rf»'"«  btt.  Tlie  eonnection  in  some 
parts  is  loose  and  movalde,  as  oi  the  biHitirf  the  oedE;  inothers, 
dose  and  firm,  as  on  the  pahnar  sui&oe  ti  tite  hand  and  the  stde 
of  the  foot 

Blbod^vMwla.  —  The  blnod-vessels  of  the  skin  are  found  in  the 
dorma  (mly.  Tbey  fonii  a  network  of  capillaries  in  which  the  ves- 
sds  are  very  dose  to  each  other,  and  send  branches  to  the  papilhe 
and  glands  of  the  skin.  The  capillaries  of  the  skin  are  capable  of 
holding  horn.  one4iah'  to  two-thirds  nf  tiie  blond  contained  in  tlie 
body.  The  amount  .pf  !>tnod  t!i.-\-  contain  i-;  d-'peiidt-nt  on  their 
calibre,  and  this  is  regulated  largely  by  the  vasomotor  nerves. 

Nerves.  —  The  skin  is  provided  with  a  great  variety  of  nerves. 
They  are  classified  as  follows :  — 

(1)  Vasomotor  nerves,  which  are  distributed  in  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels. 

(2)  Two  sets  of  nerves  concerned  in  the  temperature  sense, 
which  terminate  in  the  hot  and  cold  spots  of  the  skin. 

(3)  The  nerves  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch  or  pressure. 

(4)  Nerves  which  are  stimulated  by  pain. 

(5)  Motor  nerves,  which  are  derived  from  the  sj-mpathetic  sys- 
tem and  distributed  to  the  glands  and  the  arrector  muscles. 

Nearly  every  nerve  centre  in  the  body  may  be  affected  by  sensa- 
tions arising  in  the  skin,  because  of  the  number  of  afferent  nerves 
which  lead  from  the  skin  to  centres  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  hydrotherapeutic  applications,  heat,  cold, 
and  counter  irritants  excite  so  many  and  such  varied  reflexes. 


THE    APPENDAGES  OF  THE  SKIN 
The  appendages  of  the  skin  are  the  nails,  the  hair,  the  sebaceous 
nds,  the  ceruminous  glands,  and  the  sudoriferous  or  sweat-glands. 
The  nails.  — The  naib  are  compw-sed  of  clear,  horny  cells  of 

the  epidermis,  joined  together  so  as  to  form  a  solid,  continui 

plate.     Each  nail  is  eonvex  on  its  outer 

surface,  concave  on  its  inner  side,  and 

closely  adherent  to  the  underlying  derma, 

which  is  modiRed  to  form  what  is  called 

the  bed.  or  matrix,  of  the  nail,     At  the 

hinder  part  of  the  bed  of  the  nail  the  skin 

forms  a  deep  fold,  in  which  is  lo<iged  the 

root  of  the  nail. 

The  growth  of  the  nail  is  accomplished 

by  constant  multiplication  of  the  siift  cells 

in   the    germinative   layer   at    the   root. 

These  cells  are  transformed  into  dr.-,  hard 

scales,  which  unite  into  a  solid  plate,  and 

the  nail,  constantly  receiving  additions  from  below,  slides  forward 
over  its  bed  and  projects  beyond  the  end  of 
the  finger.  When  a  nail  is  thrown  oil  by 
suppuration  or  torn  off  by  violence,  a  new 
one  will  grow  in  its  place  provided  any  of 
the  cells  of  the  germinative  layer  are  left. 

The  hair.  —  The  hair  is  a  growth  of  the 
epidermis,  developed  in  little  pits,  the  hair- 
follicles,  which  extend  downwani  into  the 
deeper  part  of  the  true  skin,  or  even  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  hair  grows 
from  the  bottom  of  the  little  pit  or  follicle. 
The  part  which  lies  within  the  follicle  is 
known  as  the  ro<it,  and  that  portion  which 
(Highly    P'^if^cls  beyond  the  surface  of  the  skin  is 

maRnifipd.)     a.  rutidc;    called  the  shaft  or  stem.     The  substance  of 

Ji.   <il>ruuii  wiliBtiuire ;   f,       ,       ,     .      .  ,      ,  ,  ,     , 

i„..,i,iiin.  the  hair  is  composed  of  coalesced,  homy 

cells,  arranged  in  different  layers,  and  we 
usually  distinguish  three  parts  in  the  stem  or  shaft  of  a  hair :  — 

(1)  Cuticle  —  an  outer  layer  of  delicate,  scale-like  cells. 

(2)  Fibrous  substance  —  a  middle,  homy,  thick  portion,  formed 


Pio.  172.  —  PiBcs  or 


^^^■"^N 
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of  eloii);at«d  ceils.  These  cells  and  the  intercellular  spaces  contain 
a  varjing  amount  of  pigment,  and  the  color  of  the  hair  depends* 
upon  the  quantity.  The  gray  hair  of  old  age  is  produced  by  loss 
of  pigment. 

(3)  Medulla  —  a  central  pitli  formed  of  round  cells.  Minute  air 
bubbles  may  be  present  in  both  the  medulla  and  fibrous  layer, 
and  cause  the  hair  to  look  white  by  reflected  light. 

The  root  of  the  hair  is  enlarged  at  the  bottom  of  the  follicle 

to  a  bulb  or  kmib.  This  bulb  is  com|x»s«l  of  soft-growing 
cells,  and  tits  over  a  vascular  papilla  which  projects  into  the 
bottom  of  the  follicle.  Hair  has  no  blood-vessels  but  receives 
u  jurishment  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  papilla. 
M  Growth  of  hair.  — Hair  grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  follicle 
multiplication  of  the  soft  cells  which  wtver  the  papilla.  These 
■ome  elongated  to  form  the  fibres  of  the  fibrous  portion, 
and  as  tliey  are  pushcfl  to  the  surface,  they  become  flattened  and 

rm  the  cuticle.  If  the  scalp  is  thick,  pliable,  and  moves  freely 
ver  the  skull  it  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  hair.  .\  thin  scalp 
is  drawn  tightly  over  the  skull  tends  to  constrict  the  blood- 
vessels, lessen  the  supply  of  blood,  hih!  cause  atrophy  iif  the  roots 
of  the  hair  by  pressure.  In  such  cases  massage  of  the  head  loosens 
the  scalp,  improves  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  usually  stimu- 
lates the  growth  of  hair. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  the  last  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  whole 
skin  is  studded  with  hair.  The  hair  of  the  scalp  is  long  and  coarse, 
but  most  of  the  hair  is  very  fine  and  extends  only  a  little  beyond  the 
hair  follicle. 

Arrector  muscles.  —  The  follicles  containing  the  hairs  are  narrow 
pits  which  slant  obliquely  upward,  so  that  the  hairs  they  contain 
lie  down  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  Connected  with  each  follicle 
is  a  small  muscle  called  the  arrector  muscle.  It  is  composed  of 
bundles  of  plain  muscular  tissue  which  pass  from  the  surface 
of  the  true  skin,  on  the  side  to  iriiich  the  hair  slopes,  obliquely 
downward,  to  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  follicle.  When 
these  muscles  contract,  as  they  will  under  the  influence  of  cold  or 
terror,  the  little  hairs  are  pulled  up  straight,  and  stand  "  on  end  " ; 
the  follicle  also  is  dragged  upward,  and  in  this  way  the  roughened 
condition  of  the  skin  known  as  "  goosefiesh,"  is  produced. 
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Sebaceous  glands.  — The  sebaceous  );lands  are  small,  saccular 
glands,  which  he  between  the  hairs  and  their  arrector  muscles. 
They  occur  ever>-where  o\'er  the  skjn  surface,  with  the  exception 
of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Each  gland  consists  of  a  collection  of  .small  tubes  overspread 
with  a  network  of  capillaries.  From  the  gland  a  small  duct  as- 
cends, and  opens  either  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin  or,  as  is  more 


common,  into  a  hair  follicle.  Their  size  is  not  regulated  by  the 
length  of  the  hair.  Thus,  some  of  the  largest  are  found  on  the 
nostrils  and  other  parts  of  the  face,  where  they  often  become  en- 
larged with  iH'nt-up  secretion. 

Sebum.  —  The  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  called  sebum. 
It  contains  fats,  soaps,  epithelial  celts,  albuminous  matter  and 
inorganic  salts.  It  serves  to  remove  waste  matters  and  is  classed 
as  an  excretion,  but  its  more  important  purposes  are  to  keep  the 
skin  and  hair  soft  and  pliable,  and  to  form  a  protective  layer  on 
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the  surface  of  the  ddn.  An  aconnulation  of  thja  sdiMceous  matter 
upoQ  the  skin  of  the  fcetus  fumiahes  the  thidc,  dieesy,  oily  sub- 
stance called  the  vemlz  cm— ow. 

■  Centminoui  glanda.  —  The  sUn  lining  the  external  auditory 
canal  contains  modified  sweat  glands  called  cerununous  ^umds. 
They  secrete  a  ydlow,  pasty  substance  resembling  wax  widdi  a 
called  cerumen. 

Sweat-gUada. — Tie  sw^t-f^vulsare  an^de,  convoluted,  tubu- 
lar ^ands  with  the  blind  rads  ohM  lato  little  balls  whidh  are 
lodged  in  the  true  skin  or 
subcutaneous  tissue;  ham. 
the  baD  tiie  tube  is  coi»- 
tinned  as  ^e  enretmy 
duct  ol  Ae  ^and  up 
throu^  tiie  true  ^in  and 
epidermis,  and  finally 
opens  on  the  aorfooe  by 
a  sli^tly  widraed  <Mnfice 
called  a  pon.  Each  tube 
is  lined  by  a  secreting  epi- 
thelium continuous  with 
the  epidermis.  TTie  coiled 
Fio.  174.— CoiLBD  End  or  a  Sw«*T.fli.AND.    end  13  closely  invested  by 

o.  the  coUed  end;  6.  the  duct:  c.  network  of  ^  meshwork  of  capillaries, 
capillaries,  ituide  which  the  sweat-glaiid  hes.  .    ■       i  i       .  -       ■ 

and  the  blood  m  the  cap- 
illaries is  only  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  glandular  tube  by 
the  thin  membranes  which  form  their  respective  walls.  The  secre- 
tory apparatus  in  the  skin  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
obtains  in  the  kidneys ;  in  the  one  case  the  blood-vessels  are 
coiled  up  within  the  tube,  while  in  the  other  the  tube  is  coiled  up 
within  the  meshwork  of  blood-vessels. 

The  sweat-glands  are  abundant  over  the  whole  sldn,  but  they 
are  largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  axilhe,  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  forehead. 

Perspiration,  or  sweat.  —  The  sweat  is  a  watery,  colorless 
liquid,  slightly  turbid,  of  a  salty  taste,  with  a  strong,  distinctive 
odor  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  an  excrement,  the  chief  normal 
constituents  of  which  are  water,  salts,  fatty  acids,  a  small 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  slight  amount  of  urea.     In  vari- 


(lus  forms  of  kidney  diseaae  urea  may  be  present  in  considtrahle 
quantity,  the  skin  supplementing  to  a  certain  extent  the  deficient 
work  of  the  kidneys, 

Quaatity  of  perspiration.  —  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
perspiration  that  we  are  continually  throwing  off  evaporates 
from  the  surface  of  the  bod,\'  witiiout  our  becoming  sensible  of  it, 
and  is  called  insensible  perspiration.  When  more  sweat  is  poured 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body  than  can  be  removed  at  once  by 
evaporation,  it  appears  on  the  skin  in  the  form  of  drops,  and  we 
the[i  speak  of  it  as  sensible  perspiration. 

The  average  amount  discharged  during  twenty-four  hours  is 
about  one  quart  (0.946  litre),  but  it  may  be  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  more  may  be  discharged  in  an  hour.  The  secre- 
tion of  sweat  is  increased  by:  (1)  a  dilute  condition  of  the  blood, 
such  as  results  from  drinking  large  quantities  of  liquids,  (2)  in- 
creased temperature  or  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  (3)  exercise, 
(4)  pain,  (5)  mental  excitement  or  nervousness,  (6)  dyspncea, 
(7)  use  of  diaphoretics,  (S)  certain  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis, 
acute  rheumatism,  and  malaria,  (9)  use  of  electricity  to  stimulate 
the  secretory  nerves, 

The  secretion  of  sweat  is  decreased  by;  (1)  voiding  of  a  large 
quantity  of  urine,  {2)  cold,  (3)  diarrhoea,  (4)  certain  drugs,  and 
(ii)  certain  diseases,  such  as  fevers,  diabetes,  and  some  cases  of 
paralysis. 

Activity  of  the  sweat-glands.  —  The  activity  of  the  sweat-glands 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerve  endings  in 
the  glands,  or  indirect  stimulation  of  the  nerve  centres  controlling 
perspiration.  An  increase  in  perspiration  following  an  increase  in 
the  -temperature  or  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  partly  due  to 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  endings  in  the  sweat-glands,  and  partly 
due  to  the  stimulation  from  the  sensnrj'  nerves  lieing  carried  to 
the  nerve  centres,  and  transmitted  along  motor  nerves  to  tlie 
gland.  The  activity  is  also  influenced  by  the  vasomotor  nerves, 
which  control  the  size  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  skin ;  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  vessels  leads  to  increased,  a  constriction  of  the 
vessels  to  diminisheil,  persiiiration.  That  this  is  not  the  only 
factor  is  proven  by  the  profuse  perspiration  that  often  accompanies 
a  pallid  akin,  or  the  absence  of  perspiration  that  is  characteristic 
of  fever. 
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BicretOfy  fanctloa  flf  the  lUn.' -^  While  sweat  is  fto  enretion, 
its  value  lies  not  so  mudi  in  the  dimination  of  waste  matter  as  in 
the  loss  of  body  heat  by  the  evaporation  of  water.  Tliis  loss  oF 
heat  is  necessary  to  balance  the  productiim  of  heat  that  is  con* 
stantly  taldng  place. 

Lesi  in^wtant  ftmcttoni  d  tiw  ikln.  —  The  skin  is  to  t  slight 
extent  an  absorbing  organ.  S<4uble  substances  are  voy  readily 
absorbed  if  the  eindmus  b  removed,  but  even  irfien  in  sritution 
they  are  spario^y  absorbed  by  the  uobrokm  skin.  OiK-  sub- 
stances, if  well  rubbed  in,  are  readily  absorbed,  especially  ib  those 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  epidemus  is  thinnest. 

Oxygen  in  small  amount  is  aiao  taken  m  thn>u|^  the  skin,  but 
this  gain  to  the  body  is  oounterfaalanced  by  the  carbtm  dioxide 
vhidi  is  thrown  aS. 

BODY  HEAT 

Fmn  the  standpoint  <rf  heat  production  Mihn^  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  dasses :  — 

(1)  Constant  temperature  animals,  or  those  whose  temperataic 

remains  practically  constant  whether  the  surrounding  ur  is  hotter 
or  cooler  than  the  body.  The  term  warm-blooded  is  also  applied 
to  this  class.     It  includes  humaa  beings. 

(2)  Changeable  temperature  animals,  or  those  whose  tempera- 
ture varies  with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  This  class  is 
also  described  as  cold-blooded.    The  human  fcetus  is  cold-blooded. 

The  great  difference  between  these  two  classes  b  in  their  reac- 
tions to  externa!  temperature.  A  cold  environment  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  cold-blooded  creature,  reduces  the  metabolism 
of  all  its  tissues,  and  thus  reduces  its  heat  production.  The 
warm-blooded  animal  reacts  in  precisely  the  opposite  way.  Since 
his  temperature  remains  constant,  his  heat  production  must  in- 
crease in  order  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  cold  surroundings. 

Production  of  heat.  —  Heat  in  the  body  is  produced  by  such 
chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  tissues  as  are  associated  with 
oxidation.  Friction  is  a  minor  source  of  heat,  i.e.  that  caused  by 
the  movements  of  the  muscles,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  ingestion  of  warm  food. 

Where  heat  is  produced.  —  Wherever  metabolic  changes  are 
taking  place,  there  heat  is  set  free.     These  changes  take  place 
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more  rapidly  in  some  tissues  than  in  others,  and  in  the  same  tissues 
at  different  times.  The  muscles  always  manifest  a  far  higher  rate 
of  activity  than  the  connective  tissues,  and  consequently  the 
former  evolve  a  larger  proportion  of  the  iHHlily  heat  than  the  latter. 
We  might  liken  the  different  tissues  of  the  body  to  so  many  fire- 
places stored  with  fuel,  the  fuel  in  some  of  the  fireplaces  beinf;  more 
easily  ignited  and  burning  more  rapidly  than  in  others.  The 
muscles  and  the  secreting  glands,  especially  the  liver,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  main  sources  of  heat,  as  they  are  the  seats  of  a  very 
active  metalxtlism. 

Loss  of  heat.  —  The  heat  thus  continually  produced  is  as  con- 
tinually leaving  the  body  bj'  the  skin  and  the  lungs,  and  by  the 
urine  and  feces.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  every  100  parts 
about : — 

8S  per  cent  is  lost  by  conduction  and  radiation  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  ami  the  evapttration  of  the  perspiration. 

9  per  cent  is  lost  by  warming  the  expired  air  and  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  of  respiration. 

3  per  cent  is  lost  by  warming  the  urine  and  feces. 

The  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  may  cause 
considerable  difference  in  the  per  cents  given  above.  A  low  tem- 
perature will  increase  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  decrease 
that  by  evaporation.  A  high  temperature  will  decrease  the  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation  and  increase  that  by  evajxtration  owing  to 
the  greater  production  of  sweat.  From  the  above  figures  it  is 
evident  that  the  .skin  is  the  important  factor  in  getting  rid  of  body 
heat.  This  is  due:  (I)  to  the  large  surface  offered  for  radiation, 
conduction,  and  evaporation  :  and  {2)  to  the  large  amount  of  blood 
which  it  contains. 

Distribution  of  heat.  ^The  blood,  as  we  know,  permeates  all 
the  tissues  in  a  system  of  tubes  or  blood-vessels.  Wherever 
oxidation  takes  plaif  and  heat  is  generated,  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  circulating  in  these  tissues  is  raised.  Wherever,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  blood-vessels  are  exposeil  to  evaporation,  as 
in  the  moiat  membranes  in  the  lungs,  or  the  more  or  less  moist 
skin,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  lowered.  The  gain  and 
loss  of  heat  balance  one  another  with  great  nicety,  and  tlie  blood, 
circulating  rapidly,  now  through  warmer,  and  again  through  cooler, 
tubes,  is  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  101)°  V.  (-37.8  C). 
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In  this  way  the  whole  body  is  wanned  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  we  wann  a  house,  the  wann  blood  in  the  blood-vesseb 
heating  the  tissues,  as  the  hot  water  in  the  hot-water  pipes  heats 
the  rooms  in  water-heated  dwdlings. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  HEAT 

The  maintenance  oi  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body  is  due: 
(1)  to  the  ccmtrol  exerted  by  the  nervous  system,  (2)  to  the  regu- 
lation of  muscuhur  exerdse  and  diet,' (3)  to  the  use  (rf  clothing,  and 
(4)  the  use  of  hot  and  coid  baths. 

Control  of  servoidiSTatim.  —  As  the  anmunt  of  heat  lost  through 
the  skin  and  lungs  as  wdl  as  tiie  metabdism  taking  {dace  in  the 
body  is  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  qmtem,  it  fdtows  that  this 
ccmtrol  is  i»e&nin^itly  important.  It  is  Effected  by  means  of  the 
heat  centres,  tli«  s^isory  nerves,  the  sweat  nerves,  and  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  skin. 

Heat  r^olatiofi  tqr  ^  ^riktau  — r  When  tli^  fxtemal  temperature 
is  hi{^,  the  nerve-endings  whidi  lespond  to  heat  are  stimulated, 
uid  these  impulses  are  transmitted  ov^  sensory  nerves  to  the 
nerve  centres  controlling  the  motor  nerves  of  the  sweat-^ands. 
The  motor  nerves  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  sweat-glands,  and 
an  increased  amount  of  sweat  is  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of 
the  body.  An  increased  amount  of  heat  is  required  to  vaporize 
this  sweat,  and  thus  heat  is  lost.  Excessive  humidity  interferes 
with  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  thus  interferes  with  the  loss 
of  heat ;  hence  the  discomfort  experienced  on  hot,  humid  days. 

The  sensory  nerves  which  are  stimulated  by  heat  not  only  trans- 
mit impulses  that  stimulate  the  sweat-glands  to  activity,  but  at 
the  same  time  transmit  impulses  that  result  in  the  depression  of 
the  vaso-constrictor  nerves  of  the  arterioles  of  the  skin.  In  con- 
sequence the  arterioles  dilate  and  more  blood  is  sent  to  the  surface 
to  be  cooled.  When  the  external  temperature  is  low,  the  sensory 
nerve  endings  which  are  stimulated  by  cold  transmit  impulses 
which  result  in  stimulation  of  the  vaso-constrictors,  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  arterioles  of  the  skin.  This  lessens  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  skin  arterioles,  and  lessens  the  amount 
of  heat  lost. 

Heat  regulation  by  respiration.  —  The  stimulation  of  the  sen- 
sory nerves  of  the  skin  that  are  aflFected  by  cold  influences  the 
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respiratory  centres,  increases  the  rate  of  the  respirations,  and  con- 
sequently increases  the  loss  of  heat.  In  man  respiration  plays 
only  a  small  part  in  heat  regulation,  but  in  animals  that  do  not 
perspire,  respiration  is  an  important  means  of  regulating  the 
temperature. 

Mechanism  of  heat  regulation.  —  Just  how  the  nervous  system 
controls  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  metabolism  is  not  known. 
Various  theories  are  advanced,  one  being  that  there  are  special 
nerves  and  special  heat  centres:  (1)  thermogenetic,  which  is 
concerned  in  the  production  of  heat,  (2)  thermoljtic,  which  la  con- 
cerned in  the  dissipation  of  heat,  and  (3)  thermotactic,  whicli  is 
concerned  in  regulating  the  former  two.  Another  theoPf'  is  that 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  influences  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
muscles.  Stimulation  by  cold  causes  increased  contraction  and 
increased  oxidation.  Heat  causes  relaxation  and  a  decrease  in 
oxidation.  Metabolism  is  also  influenced  by  the  action  of  the 
vasomotor  system,  for  under  the  influence  of  cold,  the  blood  is 
driven  to  the  interior  of  the  body  and  metabolism  is  increased ; 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  blood  is  driven  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  metalmlism  is  decreased. 

Heat  regulation  by  muscular  exercise  and  diet.  —  Muscular 
contractions  give  rise  tn  heat,  therefore  muscular  activity  is  used 
as  a  means  to  counteract  the  effects  of  external  cold.  On  the  other 
hand,  muscular  activity  does  not  increase  the  temperature  in  hot 
weather  to  any  marked  extent.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  when  muscular  exertion  causes  the  blood  to  circulate 
more  quickly  than  usual,  the  blood-vessels  in  the  skin  dilate,  the 
sweat-glands  at  the  same  time  are  excited  to  pour  out  a  more  abun- 
dant secretion,  and  the  heated  blood  passing  in  larger  quantities 
through  the  cutaneous  vessels  (which  are  kept  well  cooled  by  the 
evajwration  of  the  perspiration),  the  general  average  temperature 
of  the  body  is  maintained. 

During  digestion  heat  is  produced  partly  by  the  peristaltic  ac- 
tion of  the  intestines,  and  partly  b.\-  the  actinty  of  the  various 
digestive  glands  (particularly  the  liver).  The  quantity  of  food 
eaten,  and  the  relative  amount  of  heat-producing  food,  influences 
the  temperature  of  the  tiody.  In  cold  weatlier  an  increase  in  food 
(usually  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  fats)  serves  to  replace  tlie 
greater  amount  of  heat  lost.     When  muscular  exercise  is  impos- 
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sibie,  as  in  inrants,  an  increase  in  fats  serves  the  same  purpose 
exen-ise  in  a  healthy  adult. 

Heat  regulation  by  clothing.  —  By  dothiiiB  wi-  can  aid  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin  and  the  maintenance  of  heat ;  though,  of  course, 
clothes  are  not  in  themsehes  sources  of  heat.  The  object  of 
clothing  is.  in  winter,  to  prevent  conduction,  radiation,  and  evapo- 
mtion  of  heat  from  the  skin,  and  in  summer  to  promote  it.  In 
considering  the  heat  value  of  clothing  the  im|)ortiint  properties  are : 
(1)  whether  it  is  looseiy  or  tinhtly  woven.  (2)  its  thiekness,  and 
(3)  its  color. 

(1)  Miitcrisis  tliat  are  loosely  woven  will  be  warmer  than  those 
that  arc  tightly  woven,  because  the  meshes  in  a  loosely  «o\'en 
material  itre  capable  of  holding  air,  which  is  a  poor  conductor 
of  heat,  and  thus  prevents  radiation. 

(2)  Thick  material  docs  not  allow  cold  air  to  penetrate  to  the 
skin. 

(3)  Dark  colored  materials  absorb  heat  to  some  eittent,  hence 
they  arc  wanner  than  light  colored  textiles.  Thick,  porous  ma- 
terials .ire  used  to  keep  the  body  wann.  Wool  has  an  adtlitional 
advantage,  as  evaporation  takes  place  more  .slowly  fnmi  it  than 
from  linen,  cotton,  or  silk.  Iliin  and  very  porous  materials  hdp 
to  keep  the  body  cool,  because  they  allow  the  air  to  penetrate  to 
the  skin,  and  thus  assist  the  evaporation  of  sweat. 

Heat  regulation  by  baths.  Hot  baths.  —  The  primary  effect 
of  a  hot  bath  is  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  some  increase  in  temperature  may  result.  If  the 
bath  is  not  continued  for  too  long  a  time,  this  effect  is  counteracted 
by  the  increased  perspiration  that  follows. 

Cold  baths.  —  The  primary  effect  of  a  cold  bath  is  similar  to  the 
effect  of  cold  air.  The  cold  contracts  the  arterioles  of  the  skin, 
drives  the  blood  to  the  interior,  and  increases  oxidation.  If  the 
bath  is  a  short  one  and  is  followed  by  friction,  the  reaction  is  for 
the  arterioles  to  dilate,  the  heated  blood  is  sent  to  the  surface,  the 
circulation  is  quickened,  and  there  is  a  consequent  loss  of  heat. 
In  health  the  gain  in  heat  is  usually  balanced  by  the  loss  of  heat, 
and  the  purpose  of  a  cold  bath  b  to  exercise  the  arterioles  and 
stimulate  the  circulation.  If  the  bath  is  continued  for  some  time, 
the  temperature  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  muscles  lying  beneath,  is 
reduced,  and  either  the  heat-producing  processes  may  be  checked 
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and  a  loss  of  temperature  result ;  or  shivering  maj'  iDtervene.  In 
this  case  the  muscular  contractions  and  coustriction  of  the  blood- 
vessels stimulates  metabolism  and  heat  production.  Wlien  cold 
baths  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  heat  elimination, 
friction  ia  used  during  the  bath  to  prevent  shivering.  Friction 
stimulates  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin,  causes  dilatation  of  the 
arterioles,  and  favors  the  flow  of  hot  bl(H>d  to  the  surface,  thus 
decreasing  the  sensation  of  cold  and  increasing  heat  elimination. 
If  properly  given,  cold  baths  stimulate  the  nervous  system,  improve 
the  tone  of  the  muscles,  including  the  muscles  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  stimulate  the  circulation,  and  favor  the  elimination 
of  heat. 

VARIATIONS   IN   TEMPERATURE 

Normal  variations.  —  The  temperature  of  the  human  boily  is 
usually  measured  by  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth,  axilla, 
or  rectum.  Such  measurements  show  slight  variations,  as  the 
temperature  in  tlie  interior  of  the  body  is  slightly  higher  than  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  average  temperature  in  the  rectum  ' 
is  9S.9°  P.,  in  the  axilla  ia  ns.4°  F.,  in  the  mouth  is  9S.3°  F. 

Other  normal  variations  depend  upon  the  manner  of  living, 
time  of  eating,  age,  etc.  The  lowest  temperature  is  usually  in  the 
early  morning,  it  rises  slowly  during  the  day,  reaches  its  maximum 
in  the  evening,  and  falls  again  during  the  night.  This  corresponds 
to  the  usual  temperature  ranges  in  fever,  when  the  maximum  is  in 
the  evening  and  the  minimum  in  the  early  morning.  Muscular 
activity  and  fiKni  maj'  also  cause  slight  increase  in  temperature 
during  the  day.  Age  has  some  influence.  Infants  and  young 
children  have  a  slightly  higher  temperature  than  adults.  It  is 
-  also  true  that  the  heat-rcgulating  mechanism  in  infants'  and  young 
children  is  not  so  efficient  as  in  adults,  consequently  they  are  more 
subject  to  chjinges  of  bod>-  temperature,  and  these  changes  are  not 
as  significant  as  the;-  would  be  with  adults.  Aged  people  show  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  infantile  conditions,  and  their  temperature 
is  usually  slightly  higher  than  in  middle  life. 

'  RKCtol  tempprature  is  the  moat  reliable,  and  that  by  mouth  (if  prupcrly  takcu) 
ia  almost  equally  reliable.     Axillary  tt'mpcrature  boo  little  value. 

•At  birth  Ihp  hFal-rcKuIatinsniFPhanitim  i«  not  "iii  working  order."  and  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  life  infants  are  not  able  to  rcKUlatc  their  body  tcni|>crBture. 
henoc  the  itaportanrp  of  keeping  them  warm.  Premuturc  iufanta  are  evpu  leas  able 
to  n-gulale  their  body  t«mp«ralurc.  hencf  iipcd  at  BpefUl  mcanB  tn  kp<'p  (hem 
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Abnormal  variations.  Fever.  —  The  term  fever  is  applied  to 
an  abiiormiil  conditimi,  characterized  by  increased  temperature, 
increased  heart-beat,  increased  respiration,  increased  tis.sue  waste, 
and  faulty  secretion. 

Cause. — The  exac-t  cause  of  fever  la  unkiioftn.  It  is  the  result 
of  causes  which  disturb  the  balance  between  heat  productiun  and 
heat  elimination.  One  theory  is  that  there  is  a  heat  centre  in  the 
brain  which  ctmtrols  the  production  and  elimination  of  heat,  and 
toxic  substances  circulating  in  the  blood  or  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  may  interfere  with  the  proper 
functioning  of  this  centre.  The  toxic  substances  circulating  in 
the  blood  may  result  from  faulty  metaboUsm,  as  in  diabetes, 
gout,  etc. ;  or  from  tlie  action  of  bacteria,  as  in  infectious  dis- 
eases ;  or  from  injury  to  the  tissues  of  a  mechanical,  thermal,  or 
chemical  nature. 

Value  of  fever.  —When  fever  is  due  to  infection  by  bacteria, 
the  Ixtdy  seems  better  able  to  fight  the  infection  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  elevated.  For  this  reason  f^ver  is  thought  to  be  a  protective 
measure  and  antipyretics  are  not  used  unless  the  elevation  is  ex- 
treme, or  long  contiiuieil.  In  this  case  measures  must  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  temperature,  or  death  may  ensue  from  coagulation 
of  the  proteins  present  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord. 

Subnormal  temperature.  —  In  some  maladies  the  temperature 
falls  distinctly  below  normal.  This  is  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to 
diminished  metabolism.  In  cases  of  starvation  the  fall  of  tem- 
perature is  very  marked,  especially  during  the  last  days  of  life. 
The  diminished  activity  of  the  tissues  first  affects  the  central 
nervous  system ;  the  patient  becomes  languid  and  drowsy,  and 
finally  unconscious ;  the  heart  beats  more  and  more  feebly,  the 
breath  comes  more  and  more  slowly,  and  the  sleep  of  unconscious- 
ness passes  insensibly  into  the  sleep  of  death. 
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4.  As  an  absorbing  organ 
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Skin< 


Con- 
sists of 


Epidermis 
is  a  strati- 
fied epi- 
thelium 


1.  Superfi- 
cial   or 
homy 


c. 


SUMMARY 

'  1.  Protective  covering  for  deeper  tissues. 

2.  As  a  sense  organ. 

3.  As  an  excretory  organ  —  Elimination  of  waste  matter 
in  sweat. 

'  Absorption  through  unbroken 

skin  is  limited. 
Absorption  rapid  if  epidermis 
is  removed. 
Most  important  as  organ  in  heat  regulation. 

{Small  amount  oxygen  taken  in. 
Small  amount  carbon  dioxide 
is  thrown  off. 
'  a.  Stratum 

comeum 
6.  Stratum 
lucidimi 
Stratum 
granulo- 
sum 
2.  Germina- 
tive  or 
Mal- 
pighian 
1.  Papillary  layer  —  papilke  are  minute  coni- 
cal elevations  of  the  cutis  vera.    They 
contain  looped  blood-vessels  and  ter- 
minations of  nerve-fibres  called  tactile 
corpuscles. 

Bundles  of  fibrous  and  elastic 
tissue,  with  network  of 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves. 

Blood-vessels  —  They  are  found  in  derma  only.  Send  branches 
to  papillffi  and  glands  of  skin.  Capable  of  holding  one-half  to 
two-thirds  total  amount  of  blood  in  body. 

1.  Vasomotor. 

2.  Two  sets  concerned  in  temperature  sense. 

3.  Nerves  concerned  in  sense  of  touch  or  pressure. 

4.  Nerves  stimulated  by  pain. 
^  5.  Motor  nerves  from  sjrmpathetic  system. 

Nails. 
Hair. 

Sebaceous  glands. 
Ceruminous  glands. 
^  Sweat-glands. 


'  Practically 
dead  cells 
being  con- 
stantly shed 
and  renewed 
from  germi- 
native  layer. 

Soft  protoplasmic  cells  that 
are  constantly  multiplying 
by  cell  division. 


Derma   is 
a   layer 
of   con-  < 
nective 
tissue 


2.  Reticular 
layer 


Nerves 
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Ceruminous 
Glands 


Sweat- 
Slands 


Sweat 
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Conost  of  dear,  lumiy  oeUs  of  ^idennk. 

True  skin  forms  a  bed  or  matrix  for  nail. 

Root  of  nail  is  lodsed  in  a  deep  fold  of  the  akin. 

Naib  gjtaw  from  soft  ceOs  in  germinattVe  layer  at  root. 

The  hair  grows  from  the  roots. 

The  roots  are  bulbs  of  soft-ipxywing  odls  contained  in  the 

hair  f ollieles. 
Hair  f ollkles  are  little  fdts  developed  in  the  derma. 
Stems  d  hair  extend  bqrond  the  surface  of  the  skin,  ccm- 

sist  erf  three  layexs  <rf  odls:   (1)  euti<^.    (2)  filmus 

substance.    (3)  medulla. 
«.      ^      n  r  Pdms  of  the  hands. 

^   ^^L;'"   SofeBofthefeet. 

yiexMsep^       [  jj^  phalanges  of  the  fingeni  and  toes. 
Aneetor  museles  are  attadied  to  true  ddn  and  to  eadi  hair 

foUide. 

Saomilar  gbmds  the  duets  of  whidi  usua%  c^Mninto  a 
hair  foQidei  but  may  diadiarge  separatdy  on  the  sur- 
face of  tiie  ddn. 
between  anector  musdes  and  hairs. 


Tsi     J  x2     1-2      -*      ____.  f  Bslms  of  hands. 

Found  over  entire  ddn  surface  esse|it<  g^^w^iMt 

Secrete  tebwn,  a  fatty,  oily  substance,  iriiich  ke^is  the 
hair  glossy  and  the  skin  flexible,  and  forms  a  protective 

layer  on  surface  of  skin. 

Modified  sweat-glands. 

Found  in  skin  of  external  auditory  canal. 

Secrete  cerumen,  a  yellow,  pasty  substance,  like  wax. 

Tubular  glands,  consist  of  blind  ends  coiled  in  baUs, 
lodged  in  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  surrounded  by  a 
capillary  plexus.  Secrete  sweat  and  discharge  it  by 
means  of  ducts  which  open  exteriorly.     (Pores.) 

Watery,  colorless,  turbid  liquid,  salty  taste,  distinctive 

odor,  and  acid  reaction. 
Consists  of  water,  salts,  fatty  acids,  urea,  and  carbon 

dioxide. 
Average  quantity,  one  quart  in  twenty-four  hours. 

1.  Dilute  condition  of  blood. 

2.  Increased  temperature  or  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere. 

3.  Exercise. 

4.  Pain. 

5.  Mental  excitement  or  nervousness. 

6.  Dyspnoea. 

7.  Use  of  diaphoretics. 


Amount  increased 

by 
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Sweat 


Activity  of 
Sweat- 
glands 


Body  Heat 


Amount  increased 
by 


8.  Certain  diseases  * 


Amount  decreased 

by 


Animals     divided 
into  2  classes 


Tuberculosis. 
Acute    rheuma- 
tism. 
^  Malaria. 
9.  Use    of    electricity    to    stimulate 
secretory  nerves. 

1.  Voiding  a  large  quantity  of  urine. 

2.  Cold. 

3.  Diarrhoea. 

4.  Certain  drugs. 

{Fevers. 
Diabetes. 
Some  paralyses. 

1.  Direct  stimulation  of  nerve-ending  in  sweat-glands. 

2.  Indirect  stimulation  of  nerve  centres  controlling  per- 

spiration. 

3.  Action  of  vasomotor  nerves  on  calibre  of  blood-vessels. 

1.  Warm-blooded  or  those  which  have 
an  almost  constant  temperature. 

Human  beings  are  in  this  class. 

2.  Cold-blooded  or  those  whose  tem- 
perature varies  with  that  of 
their  environment. 

The  human  foetus  is  cold  blooded. 

1.  Chemical  changes  associated  with 
oxidation. 

2.  Friction  of  muscles,  blood,  etc. 

3.  Ingestion  of  warm  food. 
Wherever  metabolic  changes  are  tak- 
ing place. 

'  Offers  large  surface  for 
radiation,  conduction, 
and    evaporation    of 
sweat. 
Contains  large  amount 
of  blood. 
Lungs  —  9  per  cent  is  lost  warming 
the  expired  air  and  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  of  respiration. 
Urine  and  Feces  —  3  per  cent  is  lost 
warming  the  urine  and  feces. 
Distributed  —  by  the  blood  circulating  through  the  blood 

vessels. 


Produced  by 


Lost  by 


Skin  88  per 
cent 


Controlled    by  —  the    nervous 

system 


Heat  centres. 
Sensory  nerves. 
Sweat  nerves. 
Vasomotor  nerves. 
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Kognltttd 


1. 


6.  Baths 


Hocmal 


Vaiifttioiis  in 

THIHpSMt  II  r6 


Abiioniud' 


r  Activity  of  sweat-g^ds. 
\  Diktation  and  eontnustum 
I     of  skill  arterioles. 

2.  Beqmatioii. 

3.  Ckmtrol  of  metabolisin  l^  nervous 

',.,,.1  „.,„ 
system. 

4.  Muscular  eserdse  aad  diet. 

5.  Cbthing. 
/Hoi. 
ICkdd. 

^^  IBectum. 

2.  DependEiontimerLowetlineariyiiioniiiii. 
<rfday  \  EBi^beBtlAeariyeveiiiiig. 

3.  SSglitly  inereased  l^  iDUscular  activity  sad 
the  digestive  pfooeeses. 

4.  Aae.    Wgl^ftr    jmiH  f  Tnfuitbi.  ^iMwm,  mwj 

more  vaiiaUe  in  I    the  aged. 

Increased  tsBo^iecatore. . 
Lioreased  |iube. 
Inereased  re^piraticm. 
Increased  tissij^  waste. 
,  Faulty  secretion. 
Cause  —  not  definitely  known. 
Value  —  thought  to  help  the  body  to 
fight  infection. 
.  Subnormal  —  due  to  diminished  metabolbm. 


Fever 


Syoo^ploias 


THE  NERVOnS  SYSTEM 


In  Chapter  III  it  was  stated  that  eight  systems  of  organs  were 
found  in  the  human  body.  Six  of  these  sj'stems  have  been  studied, 
leaving  the  seventh,  i.e.  the  nervous  system,  to  form  the  subject 
matter  of  this  chapter. 

Parts  of  the  nervous  system.  ^  The  nervous  system  consists  of : 
(1)  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  are  contained  within  the 
cavities  of  the  skull  and  spinal  column  ;  (2)  masses  of  nen'e  cell- 
bodies  called  s>Tnpathetic  ganglia,  which  are  situated  in  the  head 
and  neck,  also  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities ;  (3)  nerve 
trunks,  which  connect  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  sjinpathetic  gang- 
lia with  eaclj  other,  with  the  viscera,  and  with  the  periphery  of 
the  body.  All  of  these  structures  are  made  up  of  nerve  tissue. 
In  addition  the  endings  of  tlie  nerves  distributed  to  the  organs 
of  the  special  senses,  such  as  the  eye,  ear,  and  skin,  are  in  close 
contact  with  modified  epithelial  cells  sometimes  called  organulea. 

Functions  of  the  nervous  system.  —  The  human  ner\"ous  system 
makes  possible  all  the  higher  functions  of  human  life.  It  enables 
us  to  think  and  to  will,  to  recognize  our  surroundings  and  to 
ac<x»mmodate  ourselves  to  them ;  to  move,  to  talk,  to  hear,  to  see ; 
and  it  guarantees  equilibrium  and  muscular  coordination. 

Divisions  of  the  nervous  system.  —  For  purposes  of  study  the 
nervous  system  Is  arbitrarilj'  divided  into  two  parts:  (I)  the 
central  nervous  sj'stem  or  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  (2)  the 
sjTnpathetic  system.  These  two  systems  are  not  separate,  dis- 
tinct, and  independent  as  the  names  might  imply,  but  are  inti- 
mately connected  both  structurally  and  functionally,  and  are 
really  interdependent, 

(IJ  The  central  nervous  system  consists  of  the  brain,  the  spinal 
cord,  and  three  sets  of  nerves. 

(a)  Cerebro-spinal  nerves  connect  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
and  form  a  part  of  the  cord. 
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(b)  Cranial  nerves  pass  to  and  from  the  brain  tfaiougjb  openings 
in  or  between  the  craniai  bcmes,  and  are  distributed  to  various 
organs.    (See  page  395.) 

(c)  Spinal  nerves  pass  to  and  from  the  cord  to  different  parts  of 
the  body.    (See  page  380.) 

(2)  Tlie  spofSL^BbMtic  qfstam  ecKisists  of  masses  of  n^ve  cell* 
bodiesi  and  the  nerves  connected  with  them.  Diese  masses  are 
termed  ganglia  and  are  found  in  the  thofacic  and  abdominal  cavi- 
ties.   (See  page  375.) 

Properties  itf  nerve  Hanie.  —  All  of  the  organs  included  in  the 
nervous  system  are  made  t^p  of  nerve  tissue/ whidi  is  the  most 
highly  specialized  tissue  in  the  body«  It  possesses  the  fdQowii^ 
marioed  characteristics:  (1)  inrhdiHiity  or  the  powor  to  respond 
to  stimulation,  uid  (2)  ccmducovHy  w  the  power  to  transmit  the 
stimulus  or  nerve  impulse  to  the  mi&des,  viscera,  etc  Just  as  all 
other  tissues  are  composed  of  cdDsy  so  the  structural  unit  of  narve 
tissue  is  the  n^ve-cell  OT  nainme. 

NEDR0NE8 

Although  the  neurones  vary  considerably  in  size  and  in  form, 
there  are  certain  structural  characteristics  which  they  all  possess 
in  common.    They  consist  of :  — 

(1)  The  cell-body. 

(2)  The  cell-processes. 

These  two  parts  make  up  a  complete  nervous  entity  called  a 
neurone,  and  the  entire  nervous  system  consists  of  neurones 
supported  by  neuroglia^  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  by  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  nerve  trunks. 

(1)  The  cell-body.  —  The  cell-bodies  vary  as  to  size  and  shape^ 
but  all  varieties  present  certain  conunon  characteristics.  A  t>T)icaI 
cell-body  consists  of  a  mass  of  granular  cytoplasm  surrounding  a 
large,  well-defined  nucleus,  it  in  turn  containing  a  nucleolus,  arid 
the  whole  mass  of  cytoplasm  may  in  some  cases  be  surrounded 
bv  a  cell-wall. 

From  the  angles  of  the  cell-body  are  given  off  the  processes  or 

poles,  and  the  number  of  processes  corresponds  to  the  number 

of  angles.     Each  cell-body  usually  has  one  process  and  may  have 

several  more. 

1  See  page  373. 
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If  the  cell  has  but  one  process,  that  one  is  the  axis  qrlinder  pro- 
ceia,  and  the  odl  is  spoken  of  as  a  uii^Qlar  odl.  If  the  cell  has  two 
processes,  one  is  the  axis  cylinder  process,  and  the  cell  is  cdled 
Upolar;  many  processes,  muH^pcdar. 

Function  of  tht  ceDrbody*  —  The  cell4x)dy  affords  nutriment 
to  its  processes,  as  is  prov^i  by  the  fact  that  if  a  nerve-fibre  is  cut, 
the  part  separated  frcm  the  cdQ4x)dy  dies.  It  also  bears  the  same 
lelaticm  to  the  cdl  that  the  battery  do«i  to  many  kinds  of  electrical 
apparatus :  (1)  it  is  the  centre  in  ?duch  the  acti<m  takes  place 
whidi  gives  rise  to  nervous  impulses;  (2)  the  cdl4>odies  are  ca« 
paUe  of  modifying  impulses  IntHight  to  them  by  thdr  srascuy 
I^ocesses.  This  modi&»tkm  may  take  the  form  of  inhibition  and 
dth^  partially  or  comi^etdy  Uodk  impulses;  or  it  may  take  the 
form  of  mimmation,  m.  collect  yrMtk  impulses,  and  combine  them 
into  one  effective  inqnibe  hdcft  tranamkeicm  to  the  motor  nerves. 
As  cell4xxlles  are  found  <m|y  in  the  l»am,  spnal  ocnd,  uid  gan|^, 
it  is  mfy  in  these  parts  <rf  the  norvoisi  syston  that  Hk&ait  activities 
oRn  take  place. 

(2)  The  cdl-ptooeaaet.  — The  cdH-prooesses  are  named  as  fol- 
lows:-^ • 

(a)  Dendrites  or  dendrons. 

(6)  Axis  cylinder  processes,  named  also  neuraxones,  or  axones. 

/  \  XT         xiu      [Medullated. 

(c)  Werve-iibres< 

[  Non-medullated. 

(d)  Collaterals. 

(e)  Nerve-endings. 

(a)  Dendrites.  —  These  processes  are  usually  short,  and  rather 
thick  at  their  attachment  to  the  cell-body.  They  have  a  rough 
outline,  diminish  in  calibre  as  they  extend  further  from  the  cell- 
body,  and  branch  rapidly  in  a  tree-like  manner.  These  branches 
are  called  arborizations.    The  number  of  dendrites  varies. 

Function.  —  The  essential  function  of  a  dendrite  is  conduction 
of  a  nerve-impulse  from  the  periphery  to  the  cell-body.  They 
collect  nerve-impulses  from  the  processes  of  other  cells,  and  carry 
them  always  in  one  direction,  i.e.  to  the  cell-body. 

Synapse.  —  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  there  is  no  true  anastomosis  of  processes  from  different  cells. 
The  arborizations  interlace  and  intermingle  so  that  the  nerve- 
impulse  from  one  cell-process  is  able  to  bridge  the  gap  and  set  up 
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ner\'e-impulsea  in  the  contiguous  process.     This  intermingling  of 
arbomationH  is  called  a  synapse. 

{h)  Axis  cylinder  process.  —  There  is  but  one  axis  cylinder 
process  given  off  from  each  cell,  and  it  differs  from  the  dendrites 
in  the  following  particulars :  — 

(1)  It  is  usually  longer;  in  some  instances  it  travels  as  much 
as  39.37  in.  (1  meter)  before  breaking  up  into  its  terminal  branches. 

(2)  It  has  a  smooth  outline  and  diminishes  in  calibre  very 
little. 

(3)  It  gives  off  minute  side  branches  called  collaterals.  These 
are  generally  given  off  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  cylinder. 

(4)  It  merges  into  a  nerve-fibre  and  usually  becomes  enveloped 
in  one  or  two  coats. 

Function.  —  The  function  of  the  axis  cylinder  process  differs 
from  that. of  the  dendrites.  The  dendrites  convey  impulses  to 
the  cell-body,  and  the  axis  cylinder  process  conveys  impulses /rom 
the  cell-body.  Some  writers  consider  that  the  axis  cylinder  is 
capable  of  carrying  impulses  in  either  direction,  but  this  is  not  the 
generally  accepted  view. 

((.}  Nerve-fibre.  —  While  the  nerve-fibre  is  really  only  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  axis  cylinder  process  that  has  undergone  some 
change  in  structure,  it  is  advisable  to  describe  the  nerve-fibre 
separately  as  though  it  were  a  new  subject. 

Nerve-fibres  are  of  two  kinds :  medullated,  or  white  fibres,  and 
non-meduUated,  or  gray  fibres, 

Medullated  fibre.  —  If  one  looks  at  a  medullated  nerve-fibre 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  three  parts : 
{ 1 )  a  central  core  called  the  axis  cylinder  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  axis  cylinder  process;  (2)  immediately  surrounding  the  axis 
cylinder  is  a  sheath,  or  covering,  of  a  .semi-fluid,  fatty  substance 
called  the  medullaiy,  or  myelin,  sheath.  It  is  to  the  refraction  of 
light  from  this  fatty  substance  that  medullated  nerve-fibres  owe 
their  white  color ;  (■?)  external  to  the  medullary  sheath  is  a  thin 
membrane  completely  enveloping  the  nerve-fibre  and  forming 
the  outer  covering  called  the  neurilemma.  This  is  comparable 
to  the  sarcolemma  that  invests  muscle-fibres. 

Function  nf  the  medullary  sheath.  —  It  is  supposeiJ  that  the 
medullary  sheath  serves:  (1)  as  a  source  of  nourishment,  (2)  as  a 
protection,  and  (3)  as  a  non-conducting  medium  for  the  axis 
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cylinder.  In  the  last-mentioned  capacity  it  is  thought  that  this 
sheath  prevents  the  deflection  of  nerve-impulses  from  their  in- 
tended course,  in  some  such  way  as  the  insulation  on  an  electric 
wire  prevents  the  current  from  taking  a  path  other  than  the  one 
desired. 

Nodes  of  Ranmer,  —  At  regular  intervals  along  the  course  of  a 
medullated  nerve-fibre  there  are  noted  ring-like  constrictions 
about  the  nerve-fibre  diNiding  the  nerve-fibre  into  a  series  of 
links.    These  constrictions  are  the  nodes  of  Ranvier. 

At  each  node  the  constriction  is  due  to  a  loss  of  continuity  or 
absence  of  the  medullary  sheath,  thus  allowing  the  neurilemma  to 
dip  in,  so  to  speak,  and  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  axis  cylin- 
der. Thus  at  each  node  the  nerve-fibre  is  smaller  in  diameter, 
this  change  in  diameter  being  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  medul- 
lary sheath,  the  axis  cylinder  being  unchanged.  These  nodes  are 
about  1  mm.  apart,  and  the  portion  between  two  consecutive  nerves 
is  called  a  nerve  segment.  If  a  nerve-fibre  divides,  the  division 
occurs  at  one  of  these  nodes.  In  each  nerve  segment  the  neuri- 
lemma is  seen  to  have  a  nucleus.  Medullated  nerve-fibres  may  be 
very  long,  but  the  diameter  is  very  minute. 

Function  of  the  nodes  of  Ranvier,  —  The  passage  of  the  blood- 
plasma  into  the  axis  cylinder  is  rendered  easier  by  the  absence  of 
the  medullary  sheatli  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier,  and  this  is  thought 
to  he  their  function. 

Non-inedhllatrd  fibre.  —  Xon-medullated  nerve-fibres  or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  the  fibres  of  Remak,  do  not  differ  in 
any  respect  from  the  medullated  nervt^-fihres  save  in  the  absence 
of  the  medullary  sheath,  the  axis  cylinder  being  directly  invested 
by  the  neurilemma.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  refracting 
medium  (the  medullary  sheath),  the  non-medullated  fibres  do 
not  aj)pear  white,  but  present  a  grayish  or  yellow  color. 

(d)  Collaterals.  —  The  minute  side  branches  given  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  axis  cylinder  process  are  called  collaterals.  These 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia.  They  end 
either  in  bulbous  enlargements,  or  in  fine  brush-like  terminations, 
which  come  in  contact  (synapse)  with  the  processes  from  other 
neurones. 

(e)  Nerve-endings.  —  Xerve-endings  may  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  ])art  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  found. 


1.  Nerve-fibres   which   terminate  in  the  brain  or  spinsii  eord 
split  up  into  evd  arborizatums. 

2.  Sensory  nervp-fibres  ending  at  the  periphery  of  the  bwly 
terminate  in  two  ways :  — 

(a)    Intcr-epitkelial  arborizations, 
(h)  Organuleg. 

3.  Motor  nerve-fibres  ending  in  voluntary  muscles  terminate  in 
motor  plates. 

4.  Motor  nerve-fibres  ending  in  involuntary  muscles  (such  as  in 
the  viscera)  terminate  in  a  plexus. 

End  arborizations.  —  If  the  nerve-fibre  is  to  termiiiate  while 
still  lying  in  the  mass  of  the  nervous  system,  its  axis  cylinder  may 


I 


split  up  at  the  termination  Into  a  number  of  short  filaments  called 
end  arborizations,  which  interlock  with  the  dendrites  of  another 
neurone,  or  the  axis  cylinder  may  send  out  collaterals  which  inter- 
lock with  dendrites.  Thus  an  individual  neurone  would  serve  only 
as  a  relay  station, 

Inter-e/nihelial  arborizationn.  —  This  is  the  most  common  mode 
of  termination  of  sensory  nerves.  The  nerve-fibres  pass  to  the 
surface  either  hi  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane ;  the  neurilemma 
and  medullary  sheath  disappear,  the  naked  axis  cylinder  subdivid- 
ing into  minute  arborizations  that  ramifj'  between  the  epithe- 
lial cells  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  method  b  the  one  in 
which  ner^-es  terminate  in  various  glands,  hairs,  teeth,  tendons,  etc. 

Organules.  —  Some  of  the  highly  complex  special  sensations 
need  \'ery  c'omplex  end  organs  tor  their  reception.  These  end  or- 
gans are  modified  epithelial  cells  and  are  called  organules.  The 
axis  cylinder  subdivicjes  into  arborizations  as  described  above; 
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and  these  enter  and  terminate  in  the  organuies.  The  different 
varieties  of  tactile  corpuscles,  the  organ  of  Corti,  for  the  auditory 
nerve,  and  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  organules. 

Motor  plates.  —  A  nerve  intended  to 
stimulate  a  muscle  to  acti\'ity  terminates 
by  a  subdivision  of  the  axis  eyUnder  (the 
neurilemma  and  mejiullary  sheath  fading 
out),  each  branch  of  the  axis  cylinder  end- 
ing in  a  flat  nodule  of  granular  material 
l.Wng  on  the  muscle  fibre.  This  terminal 
mass  is  the  motor  plate. 

Plexus.  —  The  nerve-fibres  which  are 
distributed  to  the  viscera  are  non-medul- 
lated,  and  near  thetr  terminations  each  one 
divides  into  a  number  of  branches  which 
arborize  with  each  other  and  form  a  net- 
work or  plexus.  From  tliis  plexus  smaller 
branches  are  given  off,  these  subdivide  to 
form  fibrils,  and  the  fibrils  terminate  on  the 
surface  of  the  muscle  cells,  (See  page 
377.) 

Nature  of  nerve-impulse.  —  Having  ex- 
amined the  make-up  of  a   complete  ner- 

•xis  pjiinder.  with  ita  end    voyg  entity  (the  neurone),  it  now  seems 
divided  at  /.     (CoUins.)  ■'    \  . 

best  to  study  the  nature  of  nerve-unpulsea. 

The  nature  of  a  nerve-Impulse  is  not  known.  Wc  know  that 
ner\'e-fibres  may  be  stimulated  by  several  means,  and  the  practical 
result  is  similar  to  the  result  obtained  were  the  nerve  stimulated 
bj'  the  natural  physiological  impulse.  The  ner\e-fibre  has  no 
power  to  initiate  a.  nerve-imp idse,  but  serves  merely  as  a  conveyor 
of  the  impulse  which  has  been  started  either  in  the  end  organs  or 
in  the  nerve-cell. 

Artificial  uerre  stimulation.  —  There  are  four  means  usually 
applied  to  the  artiiicial  stimulation  of  a  nen'e-fibre,  viz.: 
chemical,  thermal,  mechanical,  and  electrical.  —  the  latter  the 
most  usual.  That  the  true  pliysinlogical  impulse  is  none  of 
these  can  be  readily  proven.  (See  any  standard  work  of  physi- 
ology.) 


Fm.  177,— PAcwi'aCoa- 
POscLS.  a.  Btalk  ;  6,  ncrve- 
Bbre  eoteriiiK  it;  a.  d,  con- 
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Physiological  nerve  stimulation.  —  The  best  explanation  is 
that  the  true  nature  of  nerve-impulse  is  a  physical  molecular 
vibration  set  up  either  in  tlie  nerve-celi  or  the  end  organs  and 
transmitted  along  the  nerve-fibre. 

Direction  of  nerve -impulse.  —  Within  the  body  nerve-impulses 
travel  in  two  diret'tions :  (1)  from  the  cell-body  to  the  periphery, 
and  (2)  from  the  periphery  to  the  cell-body. 

Afferent  and  efferent  nerve-fibres.  ^  From  the  pre\'ious  para- 
grapli  it  is  deduced  tliat  tlie  nerve-fibres  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes:  (1)  efferent  or  centrifugal  are  those  in  which  the  direc- 
tion for  the  nerve-impulses  to  travel  is  from  the  cell-body  to  the 
periphery;  and  (2)  afferent  or  centripetal  are  those  in  which 
the  impulses  tra\-cl  from  the  periphery  to  the  cell-bodj-. 

The  most  striking  example  of  efferent  fibres  are  those  which 
convey  impulses  that  stimulate  functional  activity,  i.e.  muscular 
contraction  or  glandular  secretion ,  hence  the  efTerent  nerve- 
fibres  art  often  spoken  of  as  motor  although  motion  is  the  mani- 
festation of  but  a  (lass  of  neurones  On  the  other  hand,  afferent 
fibres  are  often  spoken  of  as  sensorj',  because  it  is  to  them  that 
sensation  is  due 

Reason  for  direction  of  nerve-impulse.  —  Normally-  the  efferent 
fibres  are  stimulatwl  only  through  the  cell-bcnfies  from  which 
they  spring,  and  the  afferent  fibres  are  stimulated  only  at  their 
endings.  For  this  reason  a  nerve-fibre  can  carry  impulses  only 
in  one  ilirection. 

Classification  of  nerve-fibres.  —  In  addition  to  classifying  nerve- 
fibres  as  efferent  and  afferent,  we  may  subdivide  peripheral  nerve- 
fibres  into  smaller  groups  depending  upon  their  physiological  dif- 
ferences. Numerous  exjicriments  have  demonstrated  that  the 
effect  of  an  impulse  conveyed  by  nerve-fibres  may  be  either  cxcita- 
tor>-  or  inhibitor}- ;  i.e.  the  tissue  or  cell  may  be  stimulated  to 
activity,  or  if  already  in  acti\'ity  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  rest.  On  this  basis  both  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  may  be 
subdivided  into  excitatorj'  and  inhibitory  fibres-  Each  of  these 
subgroups  may  be  further  di\ided  according  to  the  kind  of  activity 
it  excites  or  inhibits,  and  according  to  the  kind  of  muscle  or  tissue 
in  which  it  ends.  The  following  classification,  taken  from  "  Text- 
book of  Phj-siology,"  by  William  H.  Howell,  depends  upon  three 
principles :  (1)  the  direction  in  which  the  impulse  travels  normally ; 
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(2)  wliether  this  impabe  excites  or  inhibits;  and  (3)  tlie  kind  of 
action  excited  or  inhibited,  wfaidi  in  turn  dc^eniis  upon  the  kiod'i'-' 
of  tissue  in  wfaidi  the  fibccs  end. 


Motor.' 

ya 

Vuomotor. 

J9 

Uotor 

Viaoeniawtoi. 

9 

EidWory 

Fikmotor. 
Btlinr;. 

'w 

8e<nlory 

Gntric. 
Paocntie. 

Jj 

' 

Swot. 

' 

s 

InUbitmotoi 

wietieB  ol  motor  fibres  almve. 

IsUbUory 

InUUto^ien- 

' 

tCT 

the  vaiietibs  of  secretory  iibres 

above. 
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Vtaoal. 

A 

AMtaj. 

OUMorr- 

i 

GinUtory. 

8«»ory 

Preasiir«. 

Excitatory 

Temperature. 
Pain. 
Hunger. 
Thirst,  etc. 

Reflex 

According  to  tlie  efferent  fibres 
affected. 

Inhibitory  effects  upon  the  con- 
scious sensations  are  not  de- 
monstrated. 

Inhibitory 

Inhibito-refles 

The  reflex  fibres  that  cause  un- 
conscious reflexes  are  known  to 
be  inhibited  in  some  cases  at 

Identity  of  nerve-impulses.  —  The  generally  accepted  belief 
is  that  nerve-impulses  are  identical  in  character  and  vary  only  in 
intensity.  A('c<irciing  to  this  the  impulses  carried  by  a  sensory 
nerve  are  similar  in  character  to  those  carried  by  a  motor  nerve, 
and  yet  the  result  is  different.  The  result  is  thought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  tissue  in  which  a  nerve-fibre  ends, 
rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the  fibre  itself. 
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Speed  of  nerve-impulses.  —  The  speed  at  which  an  iiiijiiilse 
travels  along  an  Hfferent  nerve-fibre  is  found  to  be  about  l-H) 
feet  (42.0  m.)  per  second.  The  efferent  impulses  travel  some- 
what slower,  110  feet  (SS.-I  m.)  per  .'second. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  how  very  slow  a  nerve-impulse 
is  when  compared  with  light  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  about 
I8G,(KX)  miles  per  second,  and  sound  which  travels  about  1100 
feet  per  second. 

Reaction  of  nerve-«ndiiigs.  —  A  study  of  the  previous  classifica- 
tion shows  that  the  sensory  nerve-endings  are  not  all  alTected  by 
the  same  stimulus,  nor  do  they  react  in  the  same  way.  Thus 
some  (if  the  sensorj'  nerve-endings  are  affected  by  pressure,  and 
others  hy  temperature.  The  endings  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the 
ear  are  affecteil  only  by  sound,  and  the  endings  of  the  optic  nerve 
in  the  eye  are  affected  by  light,  though  a  similar  effect  may  be 
priHhieefl  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  an  accident  which  jars  the 
spinal  column. 

Gray  matter.  —  The  cell-bodies,  dendrites,  commencement  of 
the  axis-cylinder  processes,  and  their  collaterals  are  not  scattered 
promiscuously  throughout  the  body,  but  are  gathered  together  in 
certnin  definite  regions  or  groups.  These  form  tlie  gray  matter 
of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia. 

White  matter.  —  The  -white  matter  consists  of  medullated  nerve- 
fihres  and  is  found  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  ganglia,  and  also 
in  the  nerve  trunks  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  iMxly. 

Neuroglia.  —  Xcuroglia  is  not  nervous  tissue,  hut  is  a  special 
kind  of  tissue  found  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  serves 
the  same  purpose  as  connective  tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  body.- 
It  consists  of  cells  that  give  off  many  fine  processes  which  extend 
in  e\'cry  direction  and  form  a  supporting  and  connecting  network 
among  the  nerve-cells,  nerve-fibres,  and  blood-vessels. 

Formation  of  nerre-tnmks.  —  The  nerve-fibre  of  each  neurone 
is,  as  has  l»een  de.scril>c<l.  of  microscopic  diameter,  but  when 
a  number  nf  these  nerve-fibres  are  bound  together  in  a  bundle  we 
have  the  plainly  visible  nerve-trunks,  or  nerves,  such  as  are  seen  in 
dissections  of  the  botly. 

Nerves  are  whitish  cords  which  extend  between  cells  situated 
in  different  partsof  the  brain. spinal  cord,  and  ganglia,  also  between 
these  centres  and  all  parts  of  the  body.     They  thus  afford  a  means 
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of  comniunicatiiin  lietween :  (1)  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  (2)  the  nerve  centres  and  the  viscera,  {'-l)  the  nerve  centres 
and  the  peripherj, and  (4) 
the  viscera  and  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

Between  the  nerve- 
fibres  is  a  small  amount 
uf  connective  tissue  which 
serves  not  only  to  bind 
the  6b res  together  into 
bundles,  or  funiculi,  but 
also  to  carry  to  or  from 
the  fibres  the  blotxl-vessels 
and  the  IjTnphatics  nec- 
essary' fur  their  nutrition. 
Connective  tiiSBue  also 
surrounds  these  bundles 
in  the  form  of  a  sheath. 

Although  the  ner\'e3 
branch  frequently  through- 
out their  course,  and  these 
branches  often  meet  and 
fuse  with  one  another,  or 
with  the  branches  of  other 
nerves,  yet  each  ner\'e- 
fibre  always  remains  quite 
distinct,  never  branching 
until  it  reaches  its  ter- 
mination, and  never  imit- 
ingwithothernerve-fibres. 
The  nerve-trunk  is  thus  merely  an  association  of  individual 
fibres  which  have  very  different  activities  and  which  ma.\'  func- 
tion entirely  independent  of  one  another.  Perhaps  the  best  idea 
of  the  arrangement  of  nerve-fibres  in  a  trunk  can  be  obtained  from 
a  cross-section  of  a  nerve  such  as  is  seen  in  Figure  179. 

Nerve  centres.  —  Groups  of  nerve-cells  exercising  control  over 
some  definite  function  are  called  centres.  Elach  of  these  centres 
is  influenced  by  impulses  from  various  parts  of  the  body  which 
travel  along  special  nerves  to  these  centres.     Many  of  these  cen- 
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tres  arc  situated  in  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord.  Most  of  the  cen- 
tres in  the  medulla  are  concerned  with  processes  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  life,  hence  are  called  tUal  centres.  Examples  of  these 
are  the  centres  controlling  respiration  and  the  cardiac  centre. 

Intercentral  neurones  and  relays.  —  Neurones  whose  processes 
do  not  pass  outside  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  are  called  intercentral 
or  connecting  neurones.  An  impulse  passinjj  from  say  the  foot 
to  the  brain,  might  have  to  pa.ss  through  two  or  three,  or  even 


more,  neurones ;  these  neurones  form  a  system  of  relays.  A  par- 
allel may  be  found  in  sending  a  telegraphic  message ;  the  message 
may  have  to  pass  over  several  different  systems  of  wires  and  even- 
tually be  carried  by  messenger  before  it  reaches  its  destination. 
These  relays  only  occur  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  the  illus- 
tration referred  to  above,  one  relay  would  take  the  impulse  to  the 
spinal  cord ;  this  naturally  means  a  ver>'  long  fibre ;  one  or  several 
might  be  required  to  take  it  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  brain. 


THE  SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM 

The  ajinpathetic  sj-stem  consists  of  three  sets  of  ganglia  and  the 
nerves  connected  with  them  :  — 

1.  Vertebral  or  lateral  ganglia. 

2.  Collateral  or  prevertebral  ganglia,  and  plexuses. 

3.  Terminal  ganglia  and  plexuses. 

4.  Sjinpatlietic  ganglia  in  the  br.  cord. 
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-  The  TNtebral  guij^.  — like  veittbral  gaaglia  consist  of  a 
duin'  of  ganglia  situated  on  eadi  side  of  the  spinal  column,  and 
eartmding  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx.  There  are 
i^ut  forty-nine  of  these  ganglia,  twenty-four  on  each  side  of  the 
8{Hne,  and  one  in  front  of  the  coccyx.  They  are  connected  with 
eadh  other  by  berv»fil»c8  called  gao^  cords,  and  with  the  spinal 
nervcB  by  braodtes  wludL  are  called  rami  rommunicantes}  They 
are  also  connected  to  the  viscera  and  blood-vessels  by  branches 
which  travel  differait  pathways:  (I)  they  pass  directly  to  the 
viscera;'  (2)  they  converge  to. form  three  main  nerve-trunks, 
called  the  great  qjlaadmie,  die  small  splanchnic,  and  the  leaat 
q;4andmic,  and  then  aeod  btandiM  from  these  trunks  to  the  vi»< 
cent;  (3)  they  join  the  isoUatenl  ganglia  and  plexuses;  (4)  they 
join  the  sinnal  neaves,  and  m  thean  teach  the  part  of  the  body  for 
iriiidi  ttwy  were4eetined. 

The  coOatonl  gan^la.  —  Tlie  eoflatcral  or  outlying  gan^ia 
consiBt  of  masses  of  gray  matter  and' their  nerves,  which  are  located 
{windpally  in  the  thoracic  and  abdohiinal  cavities.  They  are 
connected  with  the  sinnal  nwes,  with  the  vertcliriil  ganglia,  and 
send  branches  to  the  viscera.  Iliese  branches  form  plexuses,  the 
most  important  of  which  are :  (1)  the  cardiac  plexus,  located  above 
the  heart  and  supplying  it  with  sympathetic  fibres,  (2)  the  solar 
plexus,  located  behind  the  stomach  and  supplying  most  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  (3)  the  hypogastric  or  pelvic  plexus,  located  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  supplying  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis. 

The  terminal  ganglia.  —  The  terminal  ganglia  include  all  the 
ganglia  situated  in  the  waits  of  the  organs  themselves,  as  for  in- 
stance those  in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  These  ganglia  are  directly  connected  with  the 
collateral  ganglia,  and  in  some  instances  the  nerves  derived  from 
the  collateral  plexuses  form  a  secondary  or  terminal  plexus  on  the 
organs. 

Sympathetic  ganglia  in  die  brain  and  spinal  cord.  —  In  connec- 
tion with  a  few  of  the  cranial  nerves,  such  as  the  third  and  fifth, 
certain  ganglia  are  found.  Sympathetic  ganglia  are  also  found 
in  the  spinal  canal  and  in  the  medulla.  (See  vasomotor  centres.)  * 
Autonomic  system  is  a  name  that  has  recently  been  suggested  for 
the  sympathetic  system  as  outlined  above.  Prior  to  the  inttoduc- 
■  See  page  377.  'See  page  379. 


tion  of  this  name,  the  fmirth  group  was  not  included  in  the  s\id- 
pathetic  system.  The  term  autonomic  implies  that  these  nerves 
are  to  some  extent  independent  of  the  central  nervous  system  and 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  self-government. 

Rami  communicantes.  —  The  nerve-fibres  that  connect  the 
vertebral  ganglia  and  the  spinal  nerves  are  called  rami  communi- 
cantes. Each  connection  consists  of  two  rami,  one  white  and  the 
other  gray.  The  white  ramus  consists  of  medullated  fibres,  and 
these  pass  from  the  cord  to  the  ganglion.  The  gray  ramus  consists 
of  no n-medu Hated  fibres  that  pass  from  the  ganglion  to  join  the 
spinal  nerve. 

Plexuses.  —  The  term  plexus  has  been  used  to  designate  a  net- 
work of  nerves.  It  is  worthy  of  special  mention  because  the  nerve- 
fibres  arborize  with  each  other,  and  there  is  an  interehaTige  of  fibres 
between  the  different  nerve-trunks.  The  advantages  of  this  ar- 
rangement are :  (1)  each  nerve  is  less  dei}endent  on  the  unimpaired 
condition  of  any  single  portion  of  tlie  nene-trunk  or  nerve-centre, 
(2)  each  nerve  has  a  wider  communication  with  the  nerve-centres, 
and  {."i}  any  given  part  of  the  body  is  not  dependent  on  one  nerve. 
The  various  plexuses  of  the  sjinpathetic  system  serve  all  these 
purposes,  and  in  addition  the  organs  constituting  any  one  system 
are  brought  into  direct  communication  with  each  other.  In  this 
way  coordination  of  action  is  secured. 

Distribution  of  sympathetic  nerves.  —  Xerve-fibres  from  the 
s.vmpathetic  system  are  distributed:  (1)  to  the  heart,  (2)  to  the 
involuntary  muscles  of  the  bioud-ves.sels,  IjTnphatics,  and  viscera, 
{'•i)  to  the  secretory  glands,  and  (4)  to  some  of  the  siiecial  senses, 
such  as  thii.se  that  regulate  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Interdependence  of  the  sympathetic  and  central  nervous  sys- 
tems. —  The  fibres  which  connect  the  s\-mpathetic  ganglia  and  the 
spinal  nerves  form  a  direct  pathway  for  impulses  from  all  of  the 
viscera  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  In  addition  many  of  the 
viscera  are  connected  with  the  brain  hy  the  cranial  nerves  (see 
page  395).  This  means  that  there  are  often  two  sets  of  nerve-fibres 
distributed  to  an  organ,  and  we  know  that  in  some  instances  the 
action  of  these  fibres  is  antagonistic.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
inhibitory  and  accelerator  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  increased  knowl- 
edge may  prove  it  to  be  true  in  connection  witJi  all  the  organs  of  the 
body. 
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Vaaomotor  centres.  —  The  chief  vasombtor  centres  aie  situated 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  there  are  also  subsidiary  centres  in 
the  q[>inal  ccMrd,  The  vasomotor  n^ves  are  of  two  kinds, — vaso- 
constrictor and  vaso-dilator.  While  these  nerves  are  always 
c(Misidered  as  bdonging  to  the  sympathetic  qrstem,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  centee  that  ccmtrob  them  is  located  in  the  medulla, 
widdi  is  part  of  the  central  nervous  system* 

SPINAL  CORD 

The  qpinal  cord  is  that  portion  of  the  nervous  i^stem  lodged 
within  the  signal  canal  tA  the  vertehral  cdunm.  It  consists  d  a 
collection  of  gray  and  white  8ub0t«M»,  ertending  fRmi  the  fo^^ 
magnum  of  the  skuU,  where  it  is  ccmtanuous  with  the  meduUa 
oUongata  df  the  brain,  to  about  the  second  lumbar  vartebra,  wheie 
it  tapers  off  into  a  fine  thread*  Befwe  its  terminaticm  it  gives  c^ 
a  number  of  fibres  which  form  a  ta34ike  expansbn,  called  the 
cattda  equina* 

Membranes  of  the  ootd. — like  the  brain,  the  qnnal  cord  is 
I»otected  and  nourished  by  three  membranes.  These  membranes 
have  the  same  names  and  practically  exercise  the  same  functions 
as  those  enveloping  the  brain  (for  description  of  which  see  page 
384).  The  outer  membrane  is  not  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
spinal  canal,  being  separated  from  them  by  a  certain  quantity 
or  areolar  and  adipose  tissue,  and  a  network  of  veins. 

Structure  of  the  cord.  —  The  spinal  cord  does  not  fit  closely 
into  the  spinal  canal,  as  the  brain  does  in  the  cranial  cavity, 
but  is,  as  it  were,  suspended  within  it.  It  diminishes  slightly  in 
size  from  above  downward,  with  the  exception  of  presenting  two 
enlargements  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  where  the 
nerves  are  given  oflF  to  the  arms  and  legs  respectively.  It  is 
usually  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  inches  (400  to  425  mm.)  long, 
and  has  an  average  diameter  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  (19  mm.). 
The  spinal  cord  is  almost  completely  divided  into  lateral  halves 
by  an  anterior  and  posterior  fissure,  the  anterior  fissure  dividing 
it  in  the  middle  line  in  front,  and  the  posterior  fissure  in  the  middle 
line  behind.  In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  these  fissures, 
only  a  narrow  bridge  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  connects  its  two 
halves.  This  bridge,  also  called  isthmus,  is  traversed  throughout 
its  entire  length  by  a  minute  central  canal.    On  making  a  trans- 
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verse  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  gray  matter  is  seen  to  be  ar- 
ranged ill  the  form  of  a  butterfly  with  extended  wings.  The  tips 
of  each  wing  are  called  its  horns  or  comua,  the  anterior  horns  being 
thicker  and  larger  than  the  posterior.  The  transverse  bar  of  gray 
matter  found  in  the  isthmus  is  called  the  gray  commissure,  and  it 
connects  the  two  lateral  masses  of  gray  matter.  The  white  matter 
is  arranged  around  and  between  the  gray  matter,  the  proportion 
of  gray  and  white  varj'ing  in  different  regions  of  the  cord.     The 
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the  domal  columns.     (Gcrrish.) 


white  matter  is  composed  of  medullated  nerves,  and  the  gray 
matter  consists  of  cell-bodies,  dendrites,  axis  cj'Iiiuler  processes, 
and  collaterals,  all  held  together  and  supported  by  neumglia.  The 
medullated  nerve-fibres  are  grouped  in  bundles  known  as  tracts 
or  columns,  and  the  majority  run  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
These  tracts  are  classifled  under  two  main  headings:  (l)sensorj", 
or  those  which  carrj'  impulses  upwani  to  the  brain ;  they  begin 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  ascend,  and  terminate  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain ;    (2)  motor,  or  those  which  carry  i 
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cbwnward ;  they  b^in  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain,  descend, 
and  terminate  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  Hie  most  im- 
pcvtant  tracts  are :  — 

iPosteio  internal  tract  or  Columns  of  GcXL* 
Posteio  external  tract  or  Cdmnns  of  Burdacfa. 
Antero  lateral  tracts. 
Posteio  lateral  tracts. 
Desomding  at    ( Crossed  pyramidal  tract. 
MoU^  \  Direct  pyramidal  tract. 

In  addition  to  these  long  tracts,  there  are  diorter  ccdmnns  ccm- 
sbting  of  both  sens<»ry  and  motcnr  nerves,  which  sarve  to  eooBect 
centres  at  di£fermt  lev^ds  in  the  cord,  and  on  dKffaent  mdes  <tf  the 
cord.    Tliese  ue  called  lateral  cdmnns. 

SPINAL  NBRVE8 

Thne  are  thirty«one  pairs  of  qnnal  nerves,  anmnged  in  the 
following  groups,  and  named  firom  the  regi<m  through  whkfa  they 
pass.    They  are:  — 

Cervical 8  pairs. 

Thoracic 12  pairs. 

Lumbar 5  pairs. 

Sacral        5  pairs. 

Coccygeal 1  pair. 

The  first  cervical  nerve  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
leaves  the  neural  canal  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  altas. 
With  this  one  exception  the  spinal  nerves  spring  from  both  sides 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  with  one  exception  —  coccyxgeal — they 
pass  out  through  the  intervertebral  foramina.  The  coccyxgeal 
passes  through  the  lower  extremity  of  the  canal. 

Mixed  nerves.  —  The  spinal  nerves  consist  almost  entirely  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  and  are  called  mixed  nerves  because  they 
contain  both  sensory  and  motor  fibres.  Each  spinal  nerve  has  two 
roots,  a  ventral  or  anterior  root  and  a  dorsal  or  posterior  root. 
The  fibres  connected  with  these  two  roots  are  collected  into  one 
bundle,  and  form  one  nerve  just  before  leaving  the  canal  through 
the  intervertebral  openings.     Before  joining  to  form  a  common 
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trunk,  the  fibres  eonnectecl  with  the  dorsal  root  present  an  en- 
largement, this  enlargement  being  due  to  a  ganglion,  or  small 
nerve<'entre,  situated  in  the  Intervertphrul  foramina.  The  fibres 
of  the  \'entral  root  arise  from  the  gray  matter  in  the  ventral  horn, 
and  are  direct  prolongations  from  the  cell-bodies  there. 

The  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  arise  from  the  cells  composing 
the  enlargement  or  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root  and  pass  toward 
the  periphery ;   each  cell  of  the  ganglion,  besides  sending  toward 


Fia.  181.  —  DiAORAM  or  Nbhvb  Roots  ehihoino  moM  Spinal  CoRt>.    P.R. 

poalvrior  root.     Sjt.G,  posterior  root  KanBlion.     A.R.  aotpriar  root.      (Schematic.) 

(Collina.) 


the  periphery  the  nerve-fibres  just  described,  sends  a  branch  along 
the  posterior  root  up  into  the  gra>'  matter  of  the  posterior 
horn,  there  to  break  up  into  branches  articulating  with  other 
cells  or  dendrites.  All  the  fibres  making  up  the  ventral  root 
are  efferent  fibres,  antl  convey  ner^'ous  impulses  from  the  spinal 
cord  to  the  periphery.  The  fibres  making  up  the  dorsal  root 
are  afferent  fibres,  and  convey  nervous  impulses  from  the  periph- 
ery to  the  .spinal  cord. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dorsal  roots  contain  only 
sensory  fibres,  and  that  these  fibres  always  have  their  origin 
outside  of  the  cord  (i.e.  in  the  spinal  ganglia),  while  the  ventral 
rtHits  contain  only  motor  fibres,  and  these  have  their  origin 
within  the  central  nervous  .sj-stem. 

The  relations  of  the  roots,  fibres,  and  so  forth,  can  be  best 
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understood  tmm  a  study  of  the  accompuiyiiig  diagrams  (Figs. 
181  ftbd  182). 

D6gMwratkiil  Slid  rafSDWlitiOB  of  BWTM.  -—  Since,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  cdl-bodyisessmtial  for- the  nutritiun  of  the  whole  cell, 
it  taSowa  that  if  tiie  prooeasee  of  &  neurone  ar>'  cut  ntr,  iliey  vrill 
Buffef  frcHn  nulautritkm  and  die.  If,  for  ingtaiu  e.  a  spinal  nerve 
be  cut,  aH  the  poipheral  part  will  die,  nnoe  the  fibres  composing 
it  have  been  cut  off  from  their  cdl-bodies  ntuated  in  the  oord,  at  fn 
tibe  qwial  ganj^.  Tle.divided  otdi  (rf  a  nerve  liiat  has  been  art 
across  readily  reunite  by  cicatricial  tissue.  —  tliat  u  to  say,  the 
omaective  tissue  fmmework  unites.  Init  the  cut  ends  (rf  the  fil»C9 
themselves  do  ntit  unite.  On  the  contrary,  the  peripheral  or 
sewed  portion  of  the  nerve  begins  to  degenerate  tiw  meduUaiy 


Flo.  182,  —  Deobneration  or  Spinal  Nekveb  and  Nebve-R' 
Section.  A.  sectiOD  o(  Derve-trunk  beyond  the  guidon;  B,  section  of  ulterior 
root :  C,  aectioD  of  poaterior  root ;  D,  exeuion  of  ganglion  ;  a,  anterior  root ;  p, 
posterior  root ;  0,  ganglion. 


sheath  breaks  up  into  a  mass  of  fatty  molecules  and  is  gradually 
absorbed,  and  finally  the  axis  cylinder  also  disappears.  In  regen- 
wation,  the  new  fibres  grow  afresh  from  the  axis  cylinder  of  the 
central  end  of  the  severed  nerve-trunk,  and  penetrating  into  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  neurilemma,  grow  along  this  as  the  axis 
cylinder  of  the  new  nerve,  each  axis  cylinder  becoming  after  a  time 
surrounded  with  a  medullary  sheath.  Restoration  of  function  in 
the  nerve  may  not  occur  for  several  months,  during  which  time  it  is 
presumed  the  new  ner\'e-fibres  are  slowly  finding  their  way  along 
the  course  of  those  which  have  been  destroyed. 

Distribution  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves.  — 
After  leaving  the  spinal  canal  each  spinal  nerve  divides  into  two 
main  trunks  known  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  divisions.  Each 
of  these  contain  sensory  and  motor  fibres.    The  anterior  division 
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supplies  the  extremities  and  parts  of  the  bwiy  in  front  of  the  spine. 
The  posterior  division  supplies  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  back  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  trunk.  Each  anterior  division  connects  with 
the  sj-mpatlietic  system  by  means  of  fibres  which  pass  from  the 
nerve  to  the  s.vmpathetic  system  and  vice  versa.  Previous  to 
their  final  distribution  in  the  cervical,  sacral,  and  lumbar  re- 
gions these  nerves  form  plexuses  known  as  the  cervical,  sacral, 
and  lumbar  plexuses.  In  passing  to  the  viscera,  muscles,  skin, 
etc.,  these  terminal  nerves  follow  tlie  same  pathway  as  the  blood- 
ves.sels. 

Names  of  peripheral  nerves.  —  Many  of  the  larger  branches 
given  off  from  the  spinal  nerves  bear  the  same  name  as  the  artery 
which  they  accompanj,  or  of  the  part  which  they  supply.  Thus 
the  radial  nerve  passes  down  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm,  in  com- 
pany with  the  radial  artery ;  the  intercostal  nerves  pass  between 
the  ribs  in  o<impatiy  with  the  intercostal  arteries. 

Functions  of  the  spinal  cord :  — 

(a)  Conduction,  or  the  conveyance  of  impulses  and  sensations 
between  the  centres  and  the  periphery. 

(6)  Reflex  action,  i.e.  the  origination  of  an  impulse  or  action 
in  response  to  a  stimulation  from  the  periphery,  without  of 
necessity  involving  the  brain  in  the  act  or  even  without  con- 
sciousness of  the  reflex  act  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

(p)  Automatic  acts,  i.e.  acts  set  up  primarily  in  the  cells  of 
tlic  cord  by  the  cells  themselves,  and  not  as  a  result  of  stimula- 
tion by  brain  cells  (voluntary  acts)  nor  as  result  of  peripheral 
stimulation. 

{if)  Inbibitioa  of  reflex  acts.  —  If  every  outside  stimulation 
were  allowed  its  full  effects  in  the  setting  up  of  reflex  acts,  the 
body  would  be  on  "  the  jump  "  all  the  time.  This  overactivity 
is  checked  unconsciously  by  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  endowed 
with  this  function, 

((■)  Transference,  i.e.  an  apparent  transferring  of  impulses 
from  one  set  of  fibres  to  another. 

BRAIN 

The  brain,   the  most  complex   and  largest  mass  of  nervous 

tissue  in  the  body,  is  contained  in  the  complete  bony  cavity 

formed  by  the  bones  of  the  cranium.    It  is  covered  by  three 


■%  . 
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membraii^  (also  named  mexmages),  —  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater, 
and  arachnoid. 

The  dura  mater  is  a  dense  membrane  .of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
containing  a  great  many  blood-^essds.  It  is  arranged  in  two 
hyers  and  the  lay<»8  are  attached  exoeipt  in  a  few  {daces.  The 
external  layer  is  adb^ent  to  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  forms  their 
internal  p^M)8teum.  The  iiit^nal  lay^  covers  the  brun  and 
scalds  numerous  i»rokmgatioiis  inward  fcnr  the  support  and  jMroteo- 
tbn  of  the  diff^ent  k>bes  of  the  brain.  These  inrojecticms  also 
form  sinuses  that  return  the  Uood  from  the  brain,  and  dieatiis 
fmr  the  nerves  that  pass  out  ct  the  skull.  It  may  be  called  the 
l^otective  manbrane. 

The  pia  nmb&t  k  a  dd&»te  memlmme  of  oannective  tissue, 
containing  an  eaoseedin^  abundant  netwcnrk  of  blood  and  Ijniqsh 
vessds.  It  dips  down  into  all  the  erevioes  and  depresenons  of  tfie 
brain,  carrying  the  blood-vessds  whidi  go  to  every  part.  It  magr 
be  called  the  vascular  w  nutritive  membrane. 

The  arachnoid  is  a  ifadicate  serous  memlnane  wfaidi  is  placed 
between  thedura  mater  and  the  poa  matar.  Whh  the  eteeptioft 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure,^  it  passes  over  the  various  efninaoM^es  and 
depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  does  not  dip  down  into 
them  like  the  pia  mater.  Between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia 
mater  is  a  space  called  the  sub-arachnoid  space  in  which  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fluid.  This  fluid  is  secreted  by  the  arachnoid  and  is 
called  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  serves  to  lubricate  the  other 
membranes  and  prevent  friction.  In  cases  of  meningitis,  i,e,  in- 
flammation of  these  membranes^  the  amount  of  this  fluid  is  very 
much  increased. 

Structure  of  the  brain.  —  The  whole  brain  appears  to  consist  of 
a  number  of  isolated  masses  of  gray  matter  —  some  large,  some 
small  —  connected  together  by  a  multitude  of  medullated  fibres 
(white  matter)  arranged  in  perplexing  intricacy.  But  a  general 
arrangement  may  be  recognized.  The  numerous  masses  of  gray 
matter  in  the  interior  of  the  brain  may  be  looked  upon  as  forming 
a  more  or  less  continuous  column,  and  as  forming  the  core  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  while  around  it  are  built  up  the  great 
mass  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  smaller  mass  of  the  cerebellum.  This 
central  core  is  connected  bv  various  bundles  of  fibres  with  the 

»See  page  389. 
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spinal  cord,  besides  being,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  the  j;ray 
matter  in  the  centre  of  the  ciirtl.  It  is  also  connected  at  its 
upper  end  by  numberless  fibres  to  the  gray  matter  on  the  surface 
of  the  cerebrum. 

Weight  of  the  brain.  —  With  the  exception  of  the  whale  and  the 
elephant,  the  humiin  brain  is  heavier  than  that  of  any  of  the  lower 
animals.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  male  is  forty-nine 
and  a  half  ounces  (14015  grams) ;  in  the  female,  forty-four 
ounces  (1247  grams).  It  appears  that  the  weight  of  the  brain 
increases  rapidly  up  to  the  seventh  year,  more  slowly  to  between 
sixteen  and  twenty,  and  still  more  slowly  to  between  thirty  and  ■ 
forty,  when  it  reaches  its  maximum  weight.  Bej'ond  this  age  tlie 
brain  diminishes  slowly  in  weight,  about  an  ounce  every  ten  years. 

Divisions  of  the  brain.  —  The  brain  is  divided  into  four  principal 
parts :  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

The  medulla  oblongata. — The  medulla  oblongata,  also  known  as 
the  spinal  bulb,  is  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord,  whicli,  on  passing 
into  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  foramen  magnum,  widens  into 
an  oblong-shaped  mass.  It  is  directed  backward  and  downward, 
its  anterior  surface  resting  on  a  groove  in  the  occipital  bone,  and 
its  posterior  surface  forming  the  floor  of  a  cavity  between  the 
two  halves,  or  hemispheres,  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  hoUow  and  the 
cavity,  called  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  an  expanded  continuation 
of  the  tiny  central  canal  which  runs  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  gray  matter  is  found  in  the  interior,  and 
the  white  matter  on  the  exterior ;  most  of  the  gray  matter  is  found 
on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  from  this  gray  matter  arise 
most  of  the  cranial  ner\'es.  The  medulla  has  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  median  fissure;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  fissure 
are  nerve-fibres  which  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other  or  tUcussate. 

Functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  —  The  functions  of  the 
medulla  are  similar  to  the  first  three  listed  under  the  functions  of 
the  cord,  i.e.  conduction,  reflex  action,  and  automatic  action. 

As  all  the  impressions  passing  between  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
must  be  transmitted  through  the  medulla,  the  function  of  con- 
duction is  a  verj'  important  one.  As  previously  stated,  the 
medulla  contains  important  vital  and  reflex  centres.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are :  — 
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(1)  The  respiratory  centres  for  regulating  the  function  of  respi- 
ration. 

(2)  Accelerator  centres  for  the  heart. 

(3)  Vasomotor  centre  to  regulate  size  of  arterioles  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  thus  controlling  the  amount  of  blood  furnished  to 
that  part. 

(4)  Other  centres,  such  as  the  vomiting  centre,  heat  control- 
ling centre,  etc. 

The  student  will  readily  appreciate  that,  the  medulla  being  the 
seat  of  such  important  centres  as  those  controlling  respiration 
and  the  heart's  action,  if  the  medulla  be  seriously  injured,  death 
will  result. 

Cerebellum.  —  The  cerebellum,  or  "  little  brain,"  occupies  the 
lower  and  back  of  the  skull  cavity,  overhanging  the  medulla 
oblongata.  It  is  of  a  flattened,  oblong  shape,  and  measures 
from  three  and  a  half  inches  to  four  inches  (87  to  100  nmi.)  trans- 
versely, and  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  (50  to  63  mm.) 
from  before  backward.  It  is  di\dded  in  the  middle  line  into  two 
lateral  lobes,  or  hemispheres,  and  a  median  lobe,  by  a  central 
depression,  each  lobe  being  subdivided  by  fissures  into  smaller 
portions.  The  surface  of  the  cerebellum  consists  of  gray  matter 
and  is  traversed  hv  numerous  curves,  or  furrows,  which  varv  in 
depth.     The  interior  consists  of  white  matter. 

Peduncles  of  cerebellum. — The  cerebellum  is  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  by  many  white  nerve- 
fibres  grouped  in  bundles  called  the  peduncles. 

The  peduncles  are  arranged  in  three  pairs.  The  anterior 
(superior)  peduncles  pass  forward  from  the  cerebelhnn  to  enter 
into  the  cerebrum.  The  posterior  (inferior)  peduncles  pass  down 
to  the  medulla,  where  they  are  known  as  the  restiform  bodies. 
The  middle  pair  pass  into  and  make  up  the  larger  portion  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  thus  serving  as  a  means  of  intercommunication 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  cerebellum  connnunieates  most  freelv  with  the  entire  cerebro- 
spinal  system. 

Functions  of  the  cerebellum.  —  The  i)rincipal  function  of  the 
cerebellum  seems  to  be  the  coordination  of  ordinary  movements, 
and  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium.  The  r*  '  for  this  belief 
is  that  disease  or  destruction  of  the  cerebf  ^ntly  exerts 
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no  malign  influence  on  sensory  nerves  nor  upon  the  intellert. 
The  motor  system  is,  however,  profoundly  deranged-  Motion 
is  itself  not  destroyed,  hut  foordination  is  so  interfered  with  that 
movements  of  one  part  of  the  hotly  cannot  be  adapted  to  other 
parts. 

Pigeons  deprived  of  the  cerebellum  will  fly  if  thrown  from  a  roof, 


I 


hut  the  delicacy  of  the  coordination  being  lost,  they  tuni  a  series 
of  somersaults  in  the  air  and  soon  fall  to  the  ground. 

Pons  Varolii.  —  The  i)ons  Varolii,  or  bridge  of  Varolius,  lies  in 
front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  meiiulla  oblongata.  It  consists 
of  interlaced  transverse  and  longitudinal  white  nerve-fibres 
intermixed  with  gray  matter.  The  transverse  fibres  are  those 
derived  from  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  and,  as 
already  stated,  ser\'e  to  join  its  two  halves.  The  longitudinal 
fibres  join  the  medulla  with  the  cerebrum. 

Functions  of  pons  Varolii.  —  The  pons  is  a  bridge  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum  and  a  bridge  between 
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the  medulla  ami  tlie  cerebrum.     It  is  also  a  port  of  exit  for  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cranial  nerves. 

Cerebrum.  —  The  cerebrum  is  b>'  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
brain.  It  is  egg-shaped,  or  ovoidal,  and  fills  the  whole  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  skull.  The  entire  surface,  both  upper  and 
under,  is  composed  of  layers  of  gray  matter,  and  is  called  the  cortex 
because,  like  the  bark  of  a  tree,  it  is  on  the  outside.  The  bulk  of  the 
white  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  cerebrum  consists  of  verj'  small 
fibres  running  in  three  principal  directions:   (1)  from  above  down- 


I,  Left  Latekai.  View.      (Oerriah.) 


ward,  (2)  from  the  front  backward,  and  (3)  from  side  to  side. 
The  fibres  link  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  together,  and  con- 
nect the  brain  with  the  spinal  cord. 

Fissures  and  convolutions.  —  In  early  life  the  cortex  of  the 
cerebrum  is<  comparatively  smooth,  but  as  time  passes  and  the 
brain  develops,  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  depressions 
which  vary  in  depth.  The  deeper  depressions  are  called  fissures, 
the  more  shallow  ones  sulci,  and  the  ridges  between  the  sulci  are 
called  cwinAutums.  The  fissures  and  sulci  are  infoldings  of 
gray  matter,  consequently  the  more  numen»U3  and  deeper  they 
are,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  gray  matter,  and  the  greater 
is  the  extent  of  surface  for  the  termination  of  fibres.  The 
number  and  depth  of  these  fissures  and  sulci  ia  thought  to  bear  a 


close  relation  to  intellectual  power;  babies  and  idiots  have  few 
and  shallow  folds,  while  the  brains  of  men  of  intellect  are  always 
markedly  convoluted.  There  are  five  important  fiasures  which  are 
always  present.     They  are  the  following :  — 

(1)  The  Great  Longitudinal  Fissure,  which  extends  fnun  the 
back  to  the  front  of  the  cerebrum,  and  almost  completely  divides 
it  into  two  hemispheres,  the  two  halves,  however,  being  connected 
in  the  centre  by  a  broad,  transverse  band  of  white  fibres  called  the 
corpus  callosum.  A  process  of  the  dura  mater  extends  down  into 
this  fissure  and  separates  the  two  cerebral  hcmLspheres.  It  is  called 
the  falx  cerebri,  because  it  is  narmw  in  front,  and  broader  behind, 


Flu.  1S5.  —  External.   View    of    OurES   Side    or    RiciBT    Cerebral    HbuI' 
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thus  resembling  a  sickle  in  shape.  In  a  previous  chapter  it  was 
stated  that  the  blootl  was  returned  from  the  brain  in  venous  chan- 
nels called  sinuses.  Two  important  sinuses  are  lodged  between 
the  layers  of  the  falx  cerebri.  The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is 
contained  in  the  upper  border,  and  the  inferior  longitudinal  »inus 
in  the  lower  border. 

(2)  The  Transoerse  Fissure,  which  is  between  the  cerebrum  and 
the  cerebellum.  A  process  of  the  dura  also  extends  into  this  fis- 
sure, and  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  cerebrum.     It  is  called  the  tfniorium  cerebe-lli. 
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There  is  one  of  each  in  each 
hemisphere.  Fiir  location  see 
Figs.  185  and  186. 


d)  Fissure  of   Kolando,  or 
central  fissure. 

(4)  Fiasure  of  Sylvius. 

(5)  Parieto-oocipital  fissure. 
Lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  —  The  longitudinal  fissure  divides  the 

cerebrum  into  two  hemisphcrt's,  and  the  transverse  fissure  divides 
the  cerehnim  from  the  cerebellum.  The  threi'  remaining  fissures 
divide  each  hemisphere  into  five  lohes.     With  one  cxwption  these 
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lobes  were  named  from  the  bones  of  the  eraniuin  under  which  they 
lie ;   hence  they  are  known  as  :  — 
(i)  Frontal  lobe. 

(2)  Parietal  lobe. 

(3)  TemiMiral  lobe. 

(4)  Occipital  lobe. 

(5)  Central  lobe,  or  Island  of  Heil  (the  exception). 

(1)  The  frontal  lohe  is  that  portion  of  the  cerebrum  lying 
in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  usually-  consists  of  four  main 
convolutions. 

(2)  Parietal  lohe  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
and  behind  by  the  parieto-nccipital  fissure. 

(3)  Temporal  lobe  lies  below  the  fissure  of  Syh-ius  and  in  front 
of  the  occipital  lobe. 
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(4)  Occipital  lobe  occupies  the  posterior  extremity  nf  the 
cerebral  hemisphere.  When  one  examines  the  external  surface  of 
the  hemisphere,  there  is  no  marketl  separation  of  the  occipital  lobe 
from  the  [mrietal  and  temporal  lobes  that  lie  to  the  front ;  but 
when  the  surface  of  the  longitudinal  cleft  is  examined,  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure  serves  aa  a  boundary  anteriorly  for  the  occipital 
lobe. 

(5)  Central  lobe,  or  Island  of  Reil,  is  not  seen  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  hemisphere  is  examined,  for  it  lies  within  the  fissure 


(Gerriah.) 


of  Sylvius,  and  the  overlying  convolutions  of  tlie  parietal  and 
frontal  lobes  must  be  lifted  up  before  the  central  lube  comes  into 
view. 

Ventricles  of  the  brain.  —  In  describing  the  spinal  cord,  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  central  canal,  being  a  minute  canal  running 
through  the  centre  of  the  cord  throughout  its  entire  length,  thus 
converting  the  cord  into  a  tube  with  exceedingly  thick  walls  but 
very  small  internal  calibre,  in  the  brain  proper  this  same  central 
channel  persists,  and  just  as  the  walls  or  stilid  portions  of  the  brain 
are  directly  continuous  with  the  wall  or  solid  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  so  is  the  internal  hollow  nf  the  brain  directly  continuous 
with  the  hollow  or  central  canal  of  the  cord.  The  cavity  in  the 
brain  presents  some  marked  iliffcrfnces  to  that  of  the  cord  ;   while 
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the  latter  is  a  straight,  fairly  uniform  canal  of  verj-  small  diameter, 
the  former  is  at  some  points  very  narrow,  and  at  others  much 
widened  out  so  as  to  form  quite  good-sized  chambers,  and  these  [ 

chambers  are  called  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  These  ventricles 
arc  filleii  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  just  as  the  canal  of  tlie  cord  is 
likewise  filled  with  the  same  material.  | 

The  ventricles  are  five  in  number.     Tlie  most  posterior  is  the 
enlargement  or  expansion  of  the  central  canal,  occupying  the  sub- 
stance of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  is  called  the  "  fourth  ven- 
tricle,"    Leading  forward  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  fourth  i 
ventricle,  the  calibre  of  the  canal  again  narrows  to  a  very  small  I 
diameter;    the  tube,  on  reaching  the  brain  substance  uniting  the 
two  halves  of  the  cerebrum,  again  expancls  into  a  somewhat  smaller  [ 
chamber,  called  the  "  third  ventricle."     The  small  canal  already 
mentioned  as  joining  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  is  known  as 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

Toward  the  forwanl  end  of  the  third  ventricle  there  are  noted  I 

two  small  channels,  the  foramina  of  Monro,  one  on  either  side 
leading  in  a  direction  forward,  upward,  and  outwani,  eacli  fora- 
men leading  into  a  very  large  ventricle  occupying  the  centre 
of  its  ci>rrcsponding  cerebral  hemisphere,  called  the  lateral 
ventricles. 

The  fifth  ventricle  is  very  small,  lies  between  the  two  lateral 
ventricles,  and  is  not  in  communication  with  the  other  ventricles. 

The  student  will  thus  see  that  both  tlie  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  really  hollow.  In  some  portions,  however  (as  the  spinal 
cord),  the  interior  cavity  is  so  minute  and  the  walls  so  exceed- 
ingly thick  that  the  cavity  is  a  negligible  quantity,  and  the 
mass  can  practically  be  considered  as  solid ;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  uS  the  ventricles,  especially  tlie  lateral  \eiitric-loB,  the 
cavity  is  large  enough  to  occupy  an  appreciable  space,  and  may 
become  overdistended  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  disease.  • 

On  the  whole,  the  cavity  of  the  brain  and  cord  occupies  a  more 
or  less  central  position,  having  its  walls  at  any  given  point  of 
about  equal  thickness;  at  certain  points,  however  (the  third 
and  fourth  ventricles  especially),  the  cavity  approaches  so  close 
to  the  surface  that  at  these  points  one  of  its  walls  is  thinned  out 
to  only  a  microscopic  thickness. 
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Function  of  the  cerebrum.  —  The  nerve-centres  which  govern 
ail  <tur  mental  activities  and  the  coordination  of  movements  are 
centred  in  the  cerebrum.  These  centres  are  the  seat  of  reason, 
intelligence,  will,  memory,  and  all  the  higher  emotions  and 
feelings. 

Localization  of  brain  function.  —  As  the  result  of  numerous 
experiments  on  animals,  and  clo.se  observation  of  individuals 
suffering  from  cerebral  diseases  or  wounds,  physiologists  have  been 
able  to  localize  certain  areas  in  the  brain  which  control  motor  and 
sensory  activity.     They  have  also  been  able  to  gain  some  knowl- 


edge of  the  areas  in  the  cerebrum  which  are  concerned  with  the 
higher  mental  activities. 

Names  of  areas.  —  That  portion  of  the  cerebrum  which  governs 
muscular  movement  is  known  a.s  the  motor  area,  the  portions 
controlling  sensation  as  the  sensory  areas,  and  those  connected 
with  the  higher  faculties,  such  as  reason  and  ndll,  as  association 

Motor  areas.  —  The  surface  of  the  brain  assigned  to  the  func- 
tion of  motion  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  lol>e,  i.e.  the 
gra\-  matter  immediately  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Ilolandii. 

A  knowledge  of  the  motor  urea  enables  physicians  and  surgeons, 
in  many  cases  of  convulsions  or  paralysis,  to  locate  the  exact  por- 
tion of  the  brain  that  is  affected,  by  close  observation  of  the  part 
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of  the  body  involved  in  the  convulaion  or  loss  of  function.  In  tliis 
connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fibres  extending  from 
the  brain  into  the  cord,  and  from  the  cord  into  the  brain,  decussate 
or  cross  in  the  medulla. 

Sense  areas.  —  The  term  "  sense  areas  "  is  used  t«  designate  those 
part.i  of  the  brain  to  which  sensation  is  due,  and  which  control 
\ision,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste.  The  visual  area  is  situated  in 
part  of  the  occipital  lobe;  the  auditory  area  in  the  superior  part 
of  the  tempfiral  lobe;  and  tlie  olfactory  and  gustatory  areas  are 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

Location  of  speech  areas.  -—  "  The  speech  areas,  four  in  number 
and  in  kind,  are  in  the  left  hemisphere  in  right-handed  persons  and 
in  the  right  in  left-hauded  persons.  There  are  two  t\'pes  of  nphnsJa, 
whicli  is  the  loss  of  the  power  of  sjjeech,  known  as  motor  and  sen- 
sorj'  aphasia.  The  motor  speech  centre  lies  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  third  frontal  convolution  just  in  front  of  the  centre  of  tlie 
muscles  of  s|>eech.  .V  lesion  of  the  motor  speech  centre  causes 
motor  aphasia,  in  which  there  is  a  loss  of  the  word-forming  jxiwer, 
ftltbough  the  tongue  is  movable  and  the  patient  may  understand 
spoken  and  written  language  and  knows  what  he  wants  to  say- 
It  is  as  if  memory  of  the  motor  combinations  essential  to  produce 
speetli  were  lo&t. 

The  power  of  writing  is  usually  lost  with  motor  speech.  The 
probable  location  of  its  cortical  centre  is  in  the  posterior  two-thirds 
of  the  first,  and  perhaps  in  the  second,  temporal  convolution.  A 
lesion  here  causes  '  word  deafness,'  a  sensor>'  aphasia  in  which  the 
memory  of  the  sounds  of  words  is  lost  so  that  they  are  not  under- 
stood, though  hearing  may  be  normal. 


Word-blindness  {alexia),  or  the  loss  of  memory  of  printed  or 
written  language,  is  caused  by  a  lesion  in  the  occipital  lobe, 
though  sight  itself  may  be  normal. 

"Thus  the  basis  of  language  is  a  series  of  memory  pictures : 
{1}  of  the  sound  of  words;  (2)  of  their  appearance;  (3)  of  tbe 
effort  necessary  to  enunciate  them ;  and  (4)  to  write  their  s\Tnbois. 
As  these  memory  pictures  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with 
others  tbat  make  up  the  concept  by  subcortical  association  fibres 
passing  between  them,  a  lesion  in  any  of  these  association  tracts 


also  leads  to  a  defect  of  speech."     (Wtxilsey,  "Applied  Surgical 
Anatomy.") 

Association  areas.  —  Those  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  which  are 
not  the  location  of  special  centres  are  called  association  areas. 
It  is  here  that  the  information  received  by  the  various  sense  centres 
is  built  up  and  coordinated  into  concepts  or  perceptions.  The 
various  parts  of  tlie  association  areas  are  connected  with  the 
sense  centres  by  means  of  association  fibres.  The  localization  of 
function  in  the  association  areas  is  not  yet  determined. 

THE  CRANIAL  NERVES 

The  cranial  nerves  consist  of  twelve  pairs.  They  each  have  a 
superficial  and  a  deep  origin.  The  superficial  origin  is  the  point 
where  they  emerge  from  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  the 
medulla,  but  they  can  be  traced  back  to  various  centres  in  the 
hijiher  part  of  the  brain,  and  these  centres  constitute  their  deep 
origin. 

Classification.  —  The  cranial  nerves  are  of  three  varieties : 
(1)  sensory  nerves.  (2)  motor  nerves,  and  (3)  mixed  nerves  or 
those  containing  both  sensory  and  motor  fibres.  Many  of  the 
cranial  nerves  arise  from  several  nerve^-enlres,  and  therefore  con- 
sist of  several  bundles  of  nerve-fibres.  After  these  nerves  leave 
the  cranium  they  split  up  into  branches  that  are  widely  distrib- 
uted. 

Numbers  and  nattaes.  —  They  are  named  numerically  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  arise  fr<»m  the  brain.  Other  names 
are  also  given  to  them,  derived  from  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
distributed  nr  from  their  functions.  Taken  in  their  order  from 
before  backward,  they  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Olfactorj'  (sensory). 

2.  Optic  (sensorjO- 

3.  Motor  oculi  (motor). 

4.  Pathetic,  or  trochlear  (motor). 

5.  Trifacial,  or  trigeminal  (mixed,  but  mainly  sensory). 

6.  Abducens  (motor). 

7.  Facial  (motor). 

8.  Auditor)'  (sensory). 

9.  GIos3ophar>ngeaI  (mixed). 

10.  Pneumogftstric,  or  vagus  (mixed). 
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11.  Spinal  accessory  (motor). 

12.  Hypoglossal  (motor). 

The  following  tloggerel  which  has  been  handed  down  through 
countless  generations  of  students  may  assist  the  beginner  in  learn- 
ing the  order  of  tlie  cranial  nerves.  Each  capital  letter  denotes  a 
cranial  nerve.  On  Old  Manhattan's  Peaked  Tops  A  Finn  And 
German  Picked  Some  Hops. 

(1)  The  olfactory  nerve  is  the  special  nerve  of  tKe  sense  of  smell. 
Its  origin  is  in  the  olfactory  bulb,  and  its  peripheral  fibres  are 
distributed  to  the  upper  third  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

(2)  The  optic  nerve  i.i  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  sight.  Its 
cell-bodies  are  situated  in  the  retinal  coat  of  the  eye. 

(3)  The  motor  oculi  nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
except  the  su|jerior  oblique  and  the  external  rectus.  It  originates 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

(4)  The  patiietic,  or  trochlear,  nerve  supplies  only  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eye.     It  arises  close  to  tlie  preceding  nerve. 

(5)  The  trifacial  has  two  roots,  —  a  dorsal,  or  sensorj",  and  a 
ventral,  or  motor.  The  fibres  from  the  two  roots  coalesce  into  one 
trunk,  and  then  subdivide  into  three  large  branches :  (1)  the  oph- 
thalmic. (2)  the  superior  maxillary,  and  (3)  the  inferior  maxillar>'. 
The  ophthalmic  branch  i-i  the  sniallest,  and  is  a  sensory  nerve.  It 
supplies  die  eyeball,  die  lacrimal  glaud,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  eye 
and  nose,  and  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  eyebrow,  forehead,  and 
nose.  The  superior  maxillary,  the  second  division  of  the  fifth,  is 
also  a  sensory  nerve,  and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  temple  and  cheek, 
the  upper  teeth,  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 
The  inferior  maxillary  is  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
fifth,  and  is  both  a  sensory  and  a  motor  nerve.  It  sends  branches 
to  the  temple  and  the  external  ear ;  to  the  teeth  and  lower  jaw ; 
to  the  muscles  of  mastication ;  it  also  supplies  the  tongue  with  a 
special  nerve  (the  lingual)  of  the  sense  of  taste.  The  cell-bodies 
of  the  motor  fibres  are  situated  in  the  pons ;  while  those  of  the 
sensory  fibres,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are  situated  in  a 
ganglion.     This  ganglion  is  called  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 

(6)  The  abducens  nerve  supplies  the  external  rectus  muscle  of 
the  eye. 

(7)  The  facial  nerve  i-*  the  motor  nerve  of  all  the  muscles 
of  expression  in  the  face ;  it  also  supplies  the  neck  and  ear.     Its 
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cells  of  origin,  like  those  of  the  ahdut^ns  nerve,  are  situated  in  the 
medulla. 

(8)  Tlie  auditory  ne^^■e  is  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
inft.  It  arises  from  cells  which  compose  the  organ  of  Corti  in  the 
internal  ear,  to  which  its  fibres  are  exclusively  distributed. 

(9)  The  glossopharyngeal  nerve  is  distributed,  as  its  name 
indicates,  to  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  being  the  nerve  of  sensa- 
tion to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  of  motion  to  the 
pharj'ngeal  muscles,  and  the  special  ner\'e  of  taste  to  part  of  the 
tongue, 

(10)  The  pneuinogastric  ner\'e  has  a  more  extensive  distribu- 
tion than  any  of  the  other  cranial  nerves,  passing  through  the  neck 
and  thorax  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  contains  both 
motor  and  sensorj-  fibres.  It  supplies  the  organs  of  voice  and 
respiration  with  motor  and  sensory  filaments;  and  the  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  stomach,  and  heart  with  motor  fibres  (cardiac  inhibi- 
tory). 

(11)  The  spinal-accessory  nerve  consists  of  two  parts;  one,  the 
spinal  portion,  and  the  other,  the  accessory  portion  to  the  tenth 
nerve.  It  is  a  motor  nerve  supplying  certain  muscles  of  the  neck. 
It  differs  from  the  other  cranial  nerves  in  arising  from  the  spinal 
cord,  but  it  leaves  the  skull  by  the  same  aperture  as  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  glossopharyngeal. 

(12)  The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue. 
Reflex  acts.  —  The   student  doubtless   can  understand    from 

the  preceding  portions  of  this  chapter  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  nervous  tissues,  and  how  simple  impulses  arising 
in  brain  cells  pass  along  nerve-fibres,  and,  terminating  in  the 
end  organs,  province,  for  example,  a  muscular  contraction  (mo- 
tor impulse),  or  how  an  outside  stimulus  applied  to  the  skin 
will  set  up  vibrations  in  suitable  end  organs  to  be  transmitted 
along  sensory  nerve-fibres  to  end  in  sensorj'  brain  cells  and  pro- 
duce the  appreciation  by  the  mind  of  the  fact  that  the  stimu- 
lus has  been  applied.  All  of  these  are  simple,  straightforward 
functions  of  the  neurones.  There  is  a  host  of  other  more  com- 
plex acts  in  which,  for  example,  two  or  more  neurones  take  part, 
which  carry  out  a  train  of  functions,  each  depending  on  the  other, 
and  may  cariy-  out  their  destiny  so  smoothly  and  accurately,  so 
that   the  perception   of  the  mind  or  consciousness  of  the  act 


centre,  and  back  again  to  the  periphery  by  the  motor  neurone ; 
and,  since  the  motor  neurone  terminates  in  a  muscle  (or  some 
similar  mechanism),  we  get  a  muscular  response  as  the  indirect 
result  of  stimulating  the  sensorj-  nerve. 

This  is  a  reflex  act,  and  usually  the  exchange  between  the  sensory 
and  motor  impulse  takes  place  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  sensorT.^ 
impulse,  after  delivering  its  stimulus  to  the  motor  neurone,  may 
continue  on  up  the  spinal  cord  to  terminate  in  the  brain  and 
give  to  the  individual  the  consciousness  of  the  stimulus,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sensorj"  impulse,  after  arousing  the  motor 
act,  may  cease,   and  no  impulse  be  transmitted  to  the  brain, 


rv 


the  individual  thus  being  totally  nhlivious  to  the  reflex  act. 
Even  if  the  sensory  impulse  goes  to  the  brain,  the  consciousness 
of  the  sensation  by  the  individual  is  always  later  in  point  of  time 
than  the  reflex  act.  For  example:  If,  without  a  person's 
knowledge  that  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried,  one's  finger  be 
pricked  with  a  pin,  the  finger  is  instantly  pulle<l  back  and  the 
act  ia  done  before  the  individual  is  conscious  of  the  pain.  In 
tliis  experiment  the  sensory  impulse  of  the  pin  prick  passed  to 
the  spinal  cord,  set  up  the  motor  action  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  finger,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  brain.  Again,  many 
sensorj'  impulses  produce  their  reflex  without  the  brain  bother- 
ing about  the  matter  at  all.  An  example  of  this  is  the  act  of 
walking.  Walking  is  an  exceedingly  diflieult  accomplishment 
to  learn,  acquired  in  childhood  only  after  laborious  effort,  not 
because  the  muscles  are  weak,  but  because  the  human  individual, 
when  erect,  is  in  an  exceedingly  unstable  state  of  equilibrium, 
and  constant  contraction  and  relaxation  of  groups  of  muscles 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  balance.  Here  the  sensor>'  impulses 
of  being  out  of  balance  arouse  motor  impulses  in  first  one  set  of 
muscles,  then  another,  to  restore  the  balance.  At  first  this  is  only 
accomplishedwith  mental  appreciation  of  the  performance;  later 
on  one  learns  the  trick,  and  the  act  of  walking  or  standing  upright 
is  performed  without  a  moment's  thought  or  even  consciousness 
of  the  difficult  task  we  are  doing  purely  by  reflex  activity. 

The  kind  of  stimulus  which  will  call  forth  the  nerve-impulse 
depends  on  the  peripheral  tennination  of  the  afferent  nerve,  and 
the  kind  of  response  which  an  appropriate  stimulus  will  call 
forth  depends  on  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  efferent  nerve. 
Thus,  light  falling  on  tlie  retinal  coat  of  the  eye  (the  peripheral 
termination  of  the  sensory  nerve)  generates  an  impulse  which 
passes  to  the  centre  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  returns  again  by  the 
motor  oculi  nerve  to  the  periphery ;  viz.  the  sphincter  of  the  iris 
(the  termination  of  the  motor  nerve),  which  by  its  contraction 
narrows  the  pupil.  Hence  arises  the  well-known  phenomenon  of 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil  when  light  falls  upon  the  eye. 

Also  stimulation  of  taste  fibres  in  the  mouth  causes  a  reflex 
secretion  of  the  salivar\'  glands.  Innumerable  examples  of  this 
kind  might  be  given.  Indeed,  since  physical  life  has  been  well- 
defined   as   the   continual    response   to   external   stimuli,    reflex 
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action,  which  is  the  chief  method  of  response,  is  the  most  im- 
portant  vital  phenomenon  peculiar  to  animals  possessing  any 
s  system  whatsoever. 


Fio.  190.  — -  DiAOEtAU  or  Nervovb  Stbteu.  a,  a.  rortei  ot  cervbriil  hemi- 
■pherea  ;  b.  b,  cell-body  and  dendrites  of  upper  motor  neurone,  situated  in  cerebral 
oortei ;  6',  biib  cylinder  of  upper  motor  neurone,  branching  at  its  termination  near 
the  dendrites  of  lower  motor  neurone,  situated  in  the  ventral  horn  of  gray  matter 
in  the  spinal  cord  :  B,  axis  cylinder  of  lower  motor  neurone  passing  to  its  termina- 
tion in  a  voluntary  muscle  fibre  B" :  C.  cell-body  and  dendrili^s  of  upper  sensory 
neurone,  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata :  C.  C.  axis  cylinders  of  upper  sensory 
neurone,  terminating  in  cortex ;  c,  celt-body  of  lower  sensory  neurone,  situated  in 
the  dorsal  root  ganglion  ;  e"',  dendrite  of  lower  motor  neurone,  conducting  impulses 
from  the  periphery  to  the  central  nervous  system:  c",  long  branch  of  lower  sen- 
sory neurone,  conducting  impulses  toward  the  brain :  c*.  short  branch  of  lower 
■,  conducting  impulses  direct  to  ventral  horn.     (For  the  sake  of 


umplicity  the  conoectioi 


with  the  cerebellum  are 


'Hum  aieomitted.) 
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A  careful  study  of  Figs.  189  and  190  will  make  the  typical 
reflex  path  j)erfectly  intelligible  to  the  student,  and  should  on  no 
account  be  omitted. 

All  nervous  action  is  fundamentally  similar  to  this  typical 
reflex  action.  Usually  the  number  of  neurones  involved  is  greater, 
often  very  much  greater,  than  two.  The  fewer  the  neurones, 
the  simpler  and  more  obviously  machine-like  the  reaction.  The 
more  complex  the  path,  the  more  uncertain  and  variable  the 
reaction.  When  the  path  of  the  impulse  does  not  involve  the 
cerebrum,  the  reactions  are  unconscious  and  comparatively  sim- 
ple; but  if  the  cerebral  cortex  be  involved,  the  passage  of  the 
nerve-impulse  is  accompanied  by  the  phenomenon  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  reaction  may  be  exceedingly  complex,  uncertain, 
and  long  delayed.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  what  we  call 
voluntary  reactions.  But,  although  the  phrase  "  reflex  action  " 
is  usually  confined  to  those  actions  which  are«  involuntary  and 
of  which  we  are  unconscious,  yet  all  nervous  action  is  essentially 
the  same,  differing  only  in  the  complexity  of  the  path  followed 
by  the  impulse. 


Nervous 
System 


Parts  of 
Nervous 
System 


Func- 
tions 


Divisions  • 


SUMMARY 

Brain. 
Spinal  cord. 
Sympathetic  ganglia. 
Nerve-trunks. 
Organules. 

'  Makes  possible  mental  activities. 

Recognition  of  surroundings  and  accommodation 
to  same. 

Motion  and  sensation. 
.  Equilibrium  and  coordination. 

Brain. 
Spinal  cord. 

(Cerebro-spinal. 
Cranial  nerves. 
Spinal  ner\'e8. 

1.  Vertebral  ganglia. 

2.  Collateral  ganglia. 

3.  Terminal  gang^  and  plexuses. 

4.  Sympathetic    ganglia     in    the 
brain  and  cord. 


Central  ner- 
vous sys- 
tem 


Sympathetic 
system 


2d 
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perty   J  |^jjj(jj[j^y  (,^  ^^^  power  to  respond  to  stimulation. 
I  Conductivity  or  the  power  lo  transmit  stimuli. 


Neurone 
or  Hwre- 


Cell- 


Draidrit#s. 

Axis  cylioder  procesa. 
Norvp-fibrps. 
CiiHutumb. 
1  NcrvcMindingB. 

ilTtiipolar. 
Bipolar. 
Multit>olar. 
Nutrition. 

Gives  rise  to  nervous  inipulscs. 
Inliibitiun. 
Summation. 


CeU- 
proceases 


Function 


ModiSca 


npulsc 


Dondritea 
Synapse  — 


Cylinder 
Process 


Werve- 
flbre 


Nodes   of 
Ranvier 


Short,  break  up  into  many  branphcA, 
Rough  outline  —  tUmiiiish  in  calibre. 
May  be  one,  or  many. 

Function  —  CoUcct  and  carry  impulses  to  cell-body. 
.\i'borizatiaD    of   contiguoUH    proiosMi'si,    nut    iin    anatomical 
continuation. 

I  Long,  smooth  outline,  diminishes  very  little. 
(5ives  off  CO  Laterals. 
Continued  as  core  of  nerve-fibre. 
Fimction  —  Cany  impulsnsi  from  wll-body. 


Medul- 
lated 

Non- 
medul- 
lated 


Axis  cylinder  process. 

Medullary  aheath-function 

Neurilemma. 

Axis  cylinder  process. 
Neurilemma. 


Protection. 
Non-conduction. 


Ring-like  constrictions  in  medullated  fibres,  due  to  absence  of 

medullary  sheath. , 
FunctioD  —  Render  easier  the  passage  of  blood-plasma  to 

fibre, 
—  Minute  side  branches  given  off  from  axis  cylinder  processes, 
usually  at  nodes  of  Ranvier. 


r\ 
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Nerve- 
endings 


Nerve- 
impulse 


f  1.  End  arborizations  —  terminations  in  brain  or  cord. 


2. 


r  T  X         'au  r  1     u    •    X-       1  terminations   of    sensory 
Inter-epithelial  arborizations        c,  ,  .  , 


I  Organult^ 


>      fibres  at  the  periphery 
J      of  the  body. 

3.  Motor  jjlatos  —  terminations  of    motor    nerve-fibres    in 
voluntary  muscle. 

4.  Plexus  —  tcnninations  of  motor  nerve-fibres  in  involun- 
tary muscle. 

f  Nature  not  positively  known. 

\  Presumably  a  physical  molecular  vibration. 


Classifi- 
cation  of 
Nerve- 
fibres 


( Motor 


Efferent 


Excitatorv 


.  Secretory 

Inhibito- 
inotor 


Inhibitory  < 


I 


(  Motor. 

Vasomotor. 

Cardiomotor. 

Visceromotor. 
.  Pilomotor. 
'  Salivary. 

Gastric. 

Pancreatic. 

Sweat . 
'  Subdivisions    correspond- 


socre- 
tory 


'  Excitatory  < 


Afferent 


ing  to  the  varieties  of 
motor  fibres  above. 
Iiiliibito-    { Subdivisions    correspond- 
\      ing  to  the  varieties  of 
I      secretory  fibres  above. 
Visual. 
Auditory. 
Olfactory. 
Gustatory. 
Pressure. 
Temperature. 
Pain. 
Hunger. 
Thirst,  etc. 
/  According  to  the  efferent 
fibres  affected. 


Sensorv 


.  Reflex 


1 


T  i--i_-x        /  Inhibito- 
Inhibitory  (     ^g^^ 


Inhibitory  effects  upon  the 
conscious  sensations  are 
not  demonstrated. 

The  reflex  fibres  that  cause 
unconscious  reflexes  are 
known  to  be  inhibited 
in  some  cases  at  least. 


m' 

^^^N^BBWu^WrS^^^^Sp^D^^ 

Speed  of 
Kerve- 

impulse 

Afft-ri'iit  fibre  —  140  ft,  [kt  second. 

Efferent  fibre  —  110  ft.  per  second.                                                        ■ 

Li«l»t  —  186,000  miles  per  isecond.                                                         1 

*ninil  -  1100  feel  per  aeeond.                                                               | 

CeU-bodies. 

Grty 
matter 

Consists  of 

Dendrites. 
Coiuinencement  of  axonotl. 

Collaterals. 

Bntiu. 

Varieties 

Found  in       Spinal  cord. 

(jftnglia. 

Tissue 

ConsLst*  of  medullsted  nervea. 

White 

Brain.                                                                  1 

Pound  ill 

Spinal  cord.                                                        1 
Ganglia.                                                               J 
Ner\-i-trunks. 

NeurogUa  —  Sjjocita  tissue  found  in  brain  and  epinal  eorti  — 

function  —  support. 

Bu»dl(«  of  ni'rve-tibrcs  bound  together  lo  niiike 

funiculi. 

C'onsist 

Funiculi  Iwunfi  U>gi>ther  to  make  norve-trunks. 

„ 

of 

C'-ouneelivo    tisBuu  surrounilw  funiculi    find   nervi-- 

irunkB 

trunlu. 

Fune- 

1.  Different  parts  of  nervous  system. 

tionis 

2.  Nerve-centres  and  the  viscera. 

3.  Nerve-centres  and  the  periphery. 

tion  of 

4.  Viscera  and  the  surface  of  the  body. 

ceDtres 


Number  1 


Vertebral 
Ganglia 


Groups  of  nerve-cells  exercising  control 

function. 
Loca-       I  Brain. 

tion     I  Spinal  cord. 

GaDglia  —  Collection  of  nerve-cella. 

(  Twenty-four  on  either  side  of  spinal  column. 
\  One  in  front  of  coccyx. 

1.  With  each  other  by  ganglia  cords. 

2.  With  spinal  nerves  by  rami  communicantes, 

!o.  Pass  directly  to  viscera. 
f  Great  splanchnic. 
6.  Converge  to  form  I  Small  splanchnic. 
[  Least  splanchnic, 
c.  Join  collaterals  and  plexuses. 
d.  Join  spinal  nerves. 


Con- 


n 
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Con- 
Collateral  I  nected 
Ganglia     | 

Form 


Located  principally  in  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities. 

{With  spinal  nerves. 
With  vertebral  ganglia. 
With  viscera. 
'  Cardiac  plexus. 
<  Solar  plexus. 
Hypogastric  or  pelvic  plexus. 


Terminal  f  Located  on  walls  of  organs  themselves. 
Ganglia     [  Connected  with  colkiteral  ganglia. 

Sympathetic  Ganglia  are  found  in  the  medulla,  spinal  canal,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  cranial  nerves. 


Distribu- 
tion of 
Sympa- 
thetic 
Nerves 


Spinal 
Cord 


r  To  the  heart. 

To  the  involuntary  muscles  of  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  viscera. 

To  tlu^  secretory  glands. 
,  To  some  of  the  sp(*cial  senses. 

Located  in  spinal  canal. 

Extends  from  foranu»n  magnum  to  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
16-17  in.  long. 

{Dura  mater  (outer). 
Arachnoid  (middle). 
Pia  mater  (inner). 
'  Gray  matter  in  fonn  of  butt^^rfly. 

{Seasory. 
Motor. 
Mixed, 
f  Anterior  divides  front  portion  in  lateral  lialves. 
\  Posterior  —  divid(*s  back  portion  in  lateral  halves. 
Isthmus  —  connects  lateral  halves. 
Canal  —  centre  of  isthmus. 
'  1.  Conduction. 

2.  Reflex  action. 

3.  Automatism. 

4.  Inhibition. 
,  5.  Transference. 


Consists  of 


Fissures 


Functions 


spinal 

Nerree 


Distribution  - 

l.ninks 


Anterior  in  grnj'  matter  of  curd. 

Poatorior  in  spinal  gniiglia. 

Ant^^rior,  supplies  pxtremilies,  and  pitrls 

of  body  in  front  of  spine. 
Posterior,  supplies  muscles  and  skin  of 

back  of  hi'iid,  neck,  and  trunk. 


Ixicnted  in  cranial  canity. 
Covered  by  meningee  — 


J  Male  —  49J  o».  average. 


i  sfanal  eord. 


Cerebrum    ' 


IOblang-nlkaped  mass,  upward 
itiDliniialiini  of  cord. 
Gray  mutter  in  interior. 
Wliite  amtUsc  on  exterior. 

[  Ri-sfiiratory  centres. 

<  Accelerator  centre  for  heart. 

I  \'iis(>mot-or  centres. 

[  Flat     obloug-shapcd     mass, 
overhangs  medulla. 

I  3-41  ill-  transversely. 

j  2-2i  from  before  backward. 

1  Ciray  matter  on  exterior. 

[  White  matter  in  interior. 

(  Coordination. 

1  Maintoiittncc  of  equilibrium. 
A  liridge  of  tierve-fibrcs  con- 
necting two  halves  of  eere- 
Ik'IIuui   and   also   medulla 
with  cerebrum. 
Comieet  two  halves  of  cere- 
bellum. 
Connect  mctlulla   and  cere- 
bnmi. 

f  ERK-s'"'Pfd  or  ovoidal. 
FillK  upper  portion  of  skull. 

(Fissures. 
Sulci. 
Convolutions. 


n  outside   I 
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Divisions  < 


Cerebrum  2 
hemi- 
spheres 


Fissures 


Description  ^ 


Lobes 


\ 


Functions    < 


'  White  matter  on  inside. 

Great      longitudi- 
nal fissure. 
Transverse  fissure. 
Rolandic. 
Sylvian. 

.  Parieto-occipital. 
Frontal. 
Parietal. 
Occipital. 
Temporal. 
.  Central. 
'  Fourth  ventricle. 
Tliird  ventricle. 
2  lateral  ventricles. 
Fifth  ventricle. 
'  Motion. 
Sensation. 
Speech. 
Hearing. 
.  Memor>'  and  higher  functions. 


Ventricles  < 


Names  of 
Areas 


Sense  areas 


anterior  part  of  temporal  lobe. 


Motor  area  —  in  front  of  Fissure  of  Rolando. 

'  Visual  —  occipital  lobe. 

Auditory  —  superior  part  of  the  temporal 
lobe. 

Olfactor>'  1 
>  (luslatory/ 

Association  areas  —  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  which  are 

not  the  location  of  special  centres. 

I.  Olfactory. 
II.  Optic. 

III.  Motor  oculi. 

IV.  Pathetic. 
V.  Trifacial. 

VI.  Abducens. 
VII.  Facial. 
VIII.  Auditory. 

IX.  Glossopharyngeal. 

X.  Pneumogastric. 

XI.  Spinal  accessor^'. 
XII.  Hyi>oglossal. 

Reflex  Act  —  Involuntary  activity  that  is  the  result  of  stimulation  by 
motor  nerve-fibres.  Impulses  are  transferred  from  sensory  fibres  and 
activate  the  motor  fibres. 


Cranial  Nerves 


Definition  of  sensation.  —  S«iiaatinn  is  rlofined  as  [terot-ptifn 
tlmnigh  the  sense  <irgaiis,  and  is  the  result  of  stimulation  of  these 
t)rf!ans. 

Organs  necessary  for  sensation.  —  A  periplii-nil  orjian  for  the 
reception  of  a  stimulus,  h  nerve  for  its  eonduetioii,  anil  a  rentre 
in  the  br&iii  for  tlie  jjerception  and  interpretation  arc  the  three 
essential  purts  of  a  sense  organ.  It  is  by  means  of  impreMsioiis 
received  by  the  peripheral  organs  and  conducted  by  tlie  nerves 
to  the  bruin  tlmt  the  mind  is  able  to  control  the  body  and  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  external  world. 

Where  sensations  are  interpreted.  —  Sensations  are  felt  ami 
interpreted  in  the  bruin.  Our  liiibit  nS  projeetin^  sensations  to 
the  part  that  is  stimulated,  tends  to  obscure  this  fact.  In  reality 
we  see  and  hear  with  our  brains,  because  the  eye  and  ear  serve 
only  as  end  organs  to  receive  the  stimulus  which  must  be  carried 
to  the  brain  and  interpreted  before  we  do  see  or  hear. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SENSATIONS 
Sensations  were  formerly  classified  into  two  groups,  i.e.  special 
and  common.  The  special  senses  were  sight,  hearing,  touch, 
taste,  and  smell.  -\ll  other  sensations  were  grouped  as  common. 
A  more  recent  classification  is  dependent  on  the  part  of  the  body 
to  which  the  sensation  is  projecte<l,  and  the  two  groups  are  named : 
(1)  internal  or  interior  senses,  and  (2)  external  or  exterior  senses. 
These  classifications  have  much  in  common,  but  differ  slightly. 

Internal  or  interior  senses  are  those  in  which  the  sensations  are 
pro]ecte<l  to  the  interior  of  the  body.  It  is  b>'  means  of  these 
senses  that  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  conflition  of  our  body. 
They  include  hunger,  thirst,  pain,  muscular  sense,  fatigue,  and  van- 
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ous  obscure  sensations  which  proceed  from  the  viscera  Hiid  give  lis 
till.'  fwling  of  well-being  or  the  reverse,  also  the  desire  for  defecation 
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External  or  exterior  senses  are  those  in  which  the  sensations  are 
projected  to  the  exterior  of  the  body.  They  furni  the  moans  by 
which  we  become  acquainted  with  tlie  outside  world.  They 
iaclude  pressure  and  temperature  sense,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and 
sight.  Even  this  classification  is  not  absolutely  distinctive,  as 
some  sensations  may  be  projected  either  to  the  interior  or  exterior 
of  the  body.     Temperature  and  pain  are  examples  of  this  class. 

Hunger.  —  Hunger  occurs  normally  at  a  certain  time  after  meals 
and  is  usually  projected  to  the  region  of  the  stomach.  It  is  pre- 
sumably due  to  contractions  of  the  empty  stomach,  which  stinm- 
late  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane.  In  abnomuil 
conditions  the  stomach  need  not  be  empty,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  physiologically  food  is  not  considered  as  being  inside  the 
body  until  it  has  been  digested  and  absorbed.  Thus  a  diabetic 
may  feel  very  hungry,  although  he  has  within  a  short  time  partaken 
of  a  huge  meal. 

Thirst.  —  This  sensation  is  projected  to  the  ])har>'nx.  \\'e 
kiuiw  very  little  about  the  nervous  mechanism  involve<l,  but  it  is 
thought  that  when  the  water  content  in  the  tissues  falls  below  a 
certain  amount  the  sensorj'  nerve  fibres  in  the  phar\Tix  are  stlniu- 
late<l  and  produce  the  sensation  of  tliirst.  The  sense  of  thirst 
is  more  imperative  than  that  nf  hunger ;  a  person  can  live  several 
days  without  food,  pronded  he  has  water,  but  if  this  latter  is 
denied,  he  will  soon  die  of  exhaustion. 

Pain.  —  The  sensation  of  pain  is  thought  by  some  authorities 
to  lie  due  to  stimulation  of  special  nerves  that  give  rise  to  the 
sense  of  pain. 

Other  authorities  question  the  existence  of  special  tier\e.s  for 
tliis  sense,  and  think  it  is  due  to  overstimulation  of  any  of  the 
sensorj'  nerves.  For  instance,  extreme  pressure  or  extreme.s  of 
temperature  cause  overstimulation  of  the  nerves  nf  pressure  or 
temperature,  and  the  result  is  [Miinful. 

Muscular  sense.  — The  em!  organs  of  tlie  muscular  sense  are 
situated  in  the  tendons  and  between  the  fibres  of  the  muscles- 
Tliey  convey  to  us  the  sense  of  resistance  in  the  muscles  when 
we    attempt   to   lift    anything.      This   is    the    muscular   sense. 
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Through  it  precision  of  effort  is  renderetl  possible;  for  by  it  we 
learn  to  adjust  the  force  exerted  to  the  weight  of  the  object  to 
he  lifted.  Thus  the  function  of  muscular  sense  is  to  enable  us 
to  estimate  weight  or  resistance.  It  also  aids  in  presei^ing 
e<|iiilibriiiin  and  in  coordinating  muscular  action. 

Fatigue.  —  Prolonged  or  extreme  mu.t(?ular  exercise  results  in 
tin-  Iciss  nf  nutrient  material  and  the  accumulation  of  waste  prod- 
ucts in  tile  mu.'icles.  These  chemical  changes  alter  the  stimiila- 
liou  of  the  nerv&s  connected  with  muscular  sense,  and  tlie  sensa- 
tion of  fatipue  results. 

Visceral  sensations.  —  Sensations  which  give  rise  to  the  feeling 
()f  well-being  or  the  reverse,  also  to  the  acts  of  vomiting,  coughing, 
defecation,  or  urination,  are  caused  by  stimnlatiiin  of  the  sensory 
nerves  contained  in  the  part  of  the  body  immediately  conceme«l 
in  the  state  or  act  in  question. 

The  sense  of  pressure  or  touch.  —  The  nerves  connected  with 
the  sense  of  pressure  or  touch  are  distributed  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  body,  being  more  or  less  nuniemus  in  all  parts  of  the  true 
»kin  and  the  adjoining  mucous  membrane.  They  end  in  two 
ways:  (1)  in  a  ring  surrounding  a  hair  follicle,  so  that  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  hair  stimulates  these  end  urgiins,  and  (2)  In 
pans  of  the  body  where  there  are  no  hair  follicles,  in  ihe  tactile  or 
Mebsner  corpuscles,  which  are  also  stimulated  by  pressure.  The 
distribution  of  these  ner\'es  is  not  uniform.  They  are  abundant 
and  the  pressure  points  are  very  close  together  on  the  lips  and  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  also  in  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  in  which  a 
delicate  sense  of  pressure  is  present. 

The  temperature  sense.  —  In  addition  to  the  end  oi^ans  of  the 
sense  of  touch,  there  are  also  structures  in  the  skin  which  are  only 
stimulated  by  changes  in  temperature.  These  structures  are  of 
two  kinds :  hot  and  cold  spots,  stimulation  of  one  causing  the  feel- 
ing of  heat ;   stimulation  of  the  other,  the  feeling  of  cold. 

In  addition  to  heat  and  cold  these  end  organs  are  stimulated  by 
other  substances,  i.e.  menthol  stimulates  the  cold  spots  and  gives 
rise  to  a  sensation  of  cold,  carbon  tiioxide  stimulates  the  warm 
spots  and  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  heat,  while  certain  mechanical 
and  electrical  stimuli  will  cause  a  sensation  of  cold  on  a  cold  spot 
and  of  heat  upon  a  warm  spot. 

The  hot  and  cold  spots  and  the  pressure  points  can  be  located 


by  passing  a  metallic  [loint  slowly  over  the  skin.  At  certain  points 
a  feeling  of  contact  or  pressure  will  be  experienced,  and  at  other 
points  a  feeling  of  cold  or  heat,  depending  on  whether  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  instrument  is  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  the  skin. 

TAt>TE 

Necessary  conditions.  —  Aside  from  the  conditions  wliieh  are 
always  neeessarj'  for  sense-perception,  —  viz.  proper  organs  for 
receiving,  communicating,  and  perceiving  the  sensory  impulse,  — 
there  must  be  present  a  sapid  substance  which  must  be  in  solu- 
tion. The  solution  in  the  case  of  drj'  substances  is  effected  by 
saliva.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  surface  of  the  organs  of  taste 
shall  be  moist.  The  substances  which  excite  the  special  sensa- 
tion of  "  taste  "  act  by  producing  a  change  in  the  terminal  fila- 
ments of  the  gu-statorj'  ner\'e  (branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal) 
and  tliis  change  furnishes  to  it  the  required  stimulant. 

Organs  of  taste.  —  The  special  organs  of  the  sense  of  taste  are 
«nil  organs  of  nerve  filaments  which  are  derived  from  the  seventh 
and  ninth  cranial  nerves.  These  end  organs  are  called  fa^c  bmU 
and  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  though  there 
are  sfjme  of  tliese  organs  scattered  over  the  s<}ft  palate,  fauces, 
tonsils,  and  pharynx. 

The  tongue.  —  The  tongue  is  a  freel,\-  movable  muscular  organ 
consisting  of  two  distinct  halves  united  in  the  centre.  The  base 
or  root  of  tile  tongue  is  directed  backward  and  is  attached  to  the 
hyoiil  bone  by  numerous  muscles.  It  is  connected  with  the  epi- 
glottis by  three  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  and  with  the  .soft 
palate  by  means  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces, 

PapiUtE  of  the  tongue.  —  The  tongue  is  covered  and  Iinetl  with 
mucous  membrane.  The  mucous  membrane  on  the  under  -surface 
is  similar  to  that  lining  the  rest  of  the  mouth,  but  the  mucous 
membrane  on  tlie  upper  surface  is  studded  with  papillfe  which  pro- 
ject as  minute  prominences  and  give  the  tongue  its  characteristic 
rough  appearance.     Of  these  papilla?  there  are  three  varieties :  — 

(I)  Circumvallate  (walleii  in)  papillie  are  the  largest,  are  circu- 
lar in  shape,  and  form  a  V-shapcd  row  near  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
with  its  open  angle  turned  toward  the  lips.  They  serve  t<t  secrete 
mucus  and  contain  taste  buds  in  which  the  filaments  of  the  glosso- 
pharj-ngeal  nerve  terminate. 
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branch  of  the  fifth  or  trifacial,  (2)  filaments  of  the  chorda  t>-mpaiii. 
a  branch  of  the  seventh  or  facial,  and  (3)  filaments  of  the  iiintli 
or  glossfipharj-ngea]  nerve.'  The  twelfth  or  hj-pogloaaal  ner\'e  is 
distributed  to  the  tongue,  but  is  a  moti>r  nerve  and  is  not  concerned 
in  the  sense  uf  taste  or  touch. 

Other  sensatiOQS  in  the  tongue. — The  sense  of  touch  is  very 
highly  ih-v(-lii]>cd  here,  and  with  it  the  sense  of  temperature,  pain, 
etc.;  upon  tiiese  tactile  and  muscular  senses  to  a  great  extent 
depend  the  accuracy-  of  the  tongue  jn  many  of  its  important  uses  — 
speech,  mastication,  deglutition,  sucking. 

We  often  confound  taste  with  smell.  Substances  which  have 
a  strong  odor,  such  as  onions,  are  smelled  as  we  hold  them  in  our 
mouths ;  and  if  our  sense  of  smell  is  temporarily  suspended,  as  it 
sometimes  is  by  a  had  ct>ld  in  the  head,  we  may  eat  garlic  and 
onions  and  not  taste  them.  Hence  the  philosophy  of  holding 
the  nose  wlien  we  wish  to  swallow  a  nauseous  dose. 

SMELL 

Necessary  conditions.  —  The  first  essentials  are  a  si>eeial  ner\'e 
and  nerve-centre,  the  changes  in  whose  condition  are  perceived 
as  sensations  of  odor.  No  other  nerve  structure  is  capable  of 
such  sensations,  even  when  acted  on  by  the  same  cause.  The 
special  organs  for  this  sense  must  be  in  their  normal  condition, 
and  a  stimulus  (odor)  must  be  present  to  excite  them. 

Odors  are  claused  either  by  minute  particles  of  solid  matter  or 
by  gases  which  are  in  the  atmosphere,  and  they  must  be  capable 
of  solution  in  the  mucus  of  the  pituitary  membrane.  Odorous 
particles  in  the  air,  passing  through  the  lower,  wirier  air  passages, 
pass  by  <liJTusion  into  the  higher,  narrower,  nasal  chambers, 
and  faUing  on  the  membrane  which  b  provided  with  olfactory 
nerve-endings,  produce  3ensor,\-  impulses,  which,  ascending  to 
the  brain,  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  smell. 

If  we  wish  to  smell  anything  particularly  well,  we  sniff  the  air 
up  into  the  higher  nasal  chambers,  and  thus  bring  the  odorous 
particles  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  olfactory  nerves. 

Eat'h  substance  we  smelt  causes  its  own  particular  sensation, 
anil  we  are  not  only  able  to  recognize  a  multitude  of  distinct 

'  This  U  the  Roiieriilly  iicTf|)tpd  view,  hut  other  sUti-itiPnU  may  he  (ouud  in  thp 
various  tL-il-liooka, 
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odors,  but  also  to  distiiigukh  itKliWdual  <»dors  In  a  mixed  smdi. 
The  scnsatidii  takes  some  time  to  develop  after  the  contart  ot 
the  odorous  stimulus,  and  may  last  a  long  time.  When  the  stim- 
ulus is  repeated,  the  sensation  very  soon  dies  out,  the  sensory 
terminal  organs  quickly  becoming  exhausted.' 

Olfactory  nerves.  —  The  olfactory  nerves  are  the  special  ner\-es 
of  the  sense  of  smell,  and  are  spread  out  in  a  fine  network  over 
the  surface  of  the  superior  tur- 
binated processes  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  and  on  the  upper  third  of 
the  septum.  The  nerves  end  in 
special  organs  known  as  olfac- 
tory cells,  which  lie  under  the 
epithelium,  but  send  prolonga- 
tions between  the  mucous  cells 
to  the  surface.  The  central  por- 
tions of  the  olfactory  cells  are 
prolonget]  as  ncr\'e-fibres  into 
a  mass  of  pray  matter,  called 
the  olfactory  bulb,  which  rests 
upon  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
i.oifBctoiy  ethmoid  bone. 

The  nerves  which  ramify  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  linmg 
membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity  are  branches  of  the  fifth  or  tri- 
geminal nerve.  These  nerves  furnish  the  tactile  sense  anil  enable 
us  to  perceive,  by  the  nose,  the  sensations  of  cold,  heat,  tickling, 
pain,  and  tension  or  pressure.  It  is  this  nen"e  which  is  affected 
when  strong  irritants,  such  as  ammonia  or  pepper,  arc  appreciated 
by  the  nose. 

HEARING 
The  auditory  apparatus  consists  of  :  (1)  the  external  ear ;  (2)  the 
midfile  ear ;    (3)  tlie  internal  ear ;   and  (4)  the  auditory  nerve. 

External  ear.  —  The  external  ear  consists  of  an  expanded  por- 
tion named  pinna,  or  auricle,  and  the  auditory  canal,  or  meatus. 


03.  —  Vebticaj,  Losi 
(If  Nabal  Cavity. 

1.  br&nch  of  fifth  n 


'  This  accouQlB  for  the  fart  that  oi 
nd  is  of  apeciiil  importaape  to  nu; 
nc  romiug  into  a  sick  room  from  oi 
iDstnDtly  may  becor 


ine  ou  the  first  acwation  of  h  disagreeable  odor. 


may  I'asily  bernniP  accuntomeil  to  foul  odon, 
■B.  Foul  odorn  are  niiirklj-  noticed  by  any 
o(  doors,  but  a  outsc  who  is  in  thp  siek  room 
3  such  odora.     Hence  the  iatportaDL-e  of  aot- 
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The  auricle,  except  the  lower  portion,  consists  of  a.  frame- 
work of  cartilage,  containing  some  fatty  tissue  an<l  a.  few 
muscles.  In  the  lt)wer  portion,  which  is  called  the  lobe, 
the  cartilage  is  replaced  by  connective  tissue.  The  auricle  is 
eovereil  with  skin,  and  joined  to  the  surrounding  parts  by 
ligiunents  and  a  few  muscular  fibres.  It  is  very  irregular  in 
shape,  and  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary-  appendage  to  the  organ 
of  hearing,  except  that  the  central  depression,  the  concha,  serves 
to  some  extent  to  collect  sound-waves,  and  to  conduct  them  into 
the  auditory  canal. 

The  auditory  canal  is  a  tubular  passage,  about  an  inch  (25  mm.) 
in  length,  leading  from  the  concha  to  the  drum-membrane.     The 


Flo.    lt)3. SEMl-nlAORAKMATIC     SEtTTION      TITnOI.'(IH      THE      RlOHT      GaH.       !U  , 

cnnrhai  G,  tiio  (ixtfrnnl  niulitury  canal:  T.  tyni|iiuiir.  nr  dnuu-ineiubrBao ;  P, 
tympanum,  or  middle  por ;  o,  oval  window ;  r.  round  window.  Eitcndine  from  T 
to  a  i«  seen  the  ch&in  of  the  tymiuiiiir  hniiwi ;  R.  Eiiiluphiiui  tube ;  V,  B,  S,  bony 
laliyrinth :  V,  vestibule  :.B,  scmioircular  cuniJ  :  S.  dwhlpit:  h,  I,  t,  mcmbraooui 
labyrinth  in  ■proifirruUr  ranal  and  in  veitibulc.  A,  auditory  nerve  dividing  into 
branche*  for  vrstibulp.  SFmicin.-uliu'  cunal.  and  cophlea. 

exterior  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  auditory  canal  consists  of  carti- 
lage, which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  auricle;  the  posterior 
portion  is  hollowed  out  of  the  temiwral  bone.  This  canal  is  slightly 
eun'ol  upon  itself  so  as  to  be  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
end,  and  its  direction  is  forwani  and  inwanl.  Lifting  the  auricle 
upward  and  backwanl  tends  to  straighten  the  canal ;  except  in  the 
case  of  cliildren  it  is  beat  straightened  by  drawing  the  auricle 
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downward  and  backward.  It  is  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
skin,  which  in  the  outer  half  of  the  canal  is  verv  thick  and  not  at 
all  sensitive,  and  in  the  inner  half  is  thin  and  highly  sensitive. 
Near  the  orifice  the  skin  is  furnished  with  a  few  hairs,  and  far- 
ther inward  with  modified  sweat-glands,  the  ceruminous  glands, 
which  secrete  a  yellow,  pasty  substance  resembling  wax.  This 
wax  is  thought  to  be  offensive  to  insects,  and  consequently  a 
<lefence  against  their  intrusion. 

Middle  ear.  —  The  middle  ear,  or  t>inpanum,  is  a  small,  ir- 
regular bony  cavity,  situated  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  It  is  separated  from  the 
external  auditory  canal  by  the  drum-membrane  (membrana 
tympani),  and  from  the  internal  ear  by  a  very  thin,  bony  wall 
in  which  there  are  two  small  op)enings  covered  with  membrane 
—  the  oval  window,  or  fenestra  ovalis,  and  the  round  window, 
4)r  fenestra  rotunda.  The  cavity  of  the  middle  ear  is  so  small 
that  probably  five  or  six  drops  of  water  would  completely  fill  it. 
It  communicates  below  with  the  pharynx  by  the  small  passage 
called  the  Eustachian  tube.^ 

The  function  of  this  tube  is  to  ventilate  this  cavity  and  keep  the 
atmospheric  pressure  equal  on  each  side  of  the  drum-membrane. 
The  middle  ear  also  communicates  above  with  a  number  of  bony 
cavities  in  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  These 
cavities,  called  mastoid  cells,  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  contiinious  with  that  covering  tlie  cavity  of  the  t\inpa- 
inim. 

Membrana  tympani  (memhraiic  of  the  drum).  — It  is  a  tough, 
fibrous  membrane  set  in  the  bony  opening  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal.  Tlie  degree  of  tension  of  tlie  membrane  is  regulated 
by  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  This  muscle  is  lodged  in  a  bony 
canal  that  is  above  and  j)arallel  with  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Ossicles.  -  -  Stretching  across  the  tymj)anic  cavity  is  a  chain 
of  tiny,  movable  bones,  three  in  lunnluT,  and  named  from  their 
sliai)e  the  malleus,  or  hammer,  the  incus,  or  anvil,  and  the  stapes, 
or  stirnij).  The  handle  of  the  hammer  is  attached  to  the  drum- 
nu'mbranc,  and   the  oj)j)osite  end  or  head  of  the  hannner  is  at- 

'  This  (lin'rt  ((HiiuM'tion  hot  ween  tho  oar  and  thr  pharynx  is  one  of  th(»  impor- 
tant reasons  for  the  frcMiucnt  ch'an.*  month  nocosr.ary  in  inft^'tious  and 
oontapious  iiis«^as<\s.  Th(^  Enstarh'  "i  pass;iKo\vay  for  corms  to  travel 
from  tho  month  to  tho  middl<>  oar  arious  infootions. 
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tached  to  the  base  of  the  auvii,  Tlie  long  process  of  the  anvil  is 
attached  to  the  stapes,  hikI  the  footpiece  of  the  stapes  is  attached 
to  the  fibrous  membrane  tliat  is  stretched  across  the  oval  window. 
These  little  bones  are  held  in  position,  attached  to  the  drum-mcm- 
branc,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  membrane  of  the  oval  window  by 
minute  ligaments  and  muscles.  They  are  set  in  motion  with  everj' 
movement  of  the  drum-membrane.  Vibrations  of  the  mem- 
brane im'  comniiniieated  to  the  bamnior.  taken  up  by  the  anvil. 


f'lo.  1H4.  —  OssiCLKH  or  tub  Tympanum,  X  4.  1,  osaiHos  of  tlif  Irlt  ti 
nulleuB :  2.  meuii:  3.  sUipeH,  II.  ussirlps  a!  tht^  right  etir;  1,  nmllpuii :  '2 
procpss:  3.  hnndtc:  4,  long  proccAi  of  (ht  ineu»:  5,  short  prawns  o[  ihi' 
0,  >tap«<.     (FliDt.) 


and  tninsmitte^l  to  the  stirrup,  which  rocks  in  the  fenestra  ova- 
lis,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  transmitting  to  the  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  lab\-rinth  the  impulses  ivhich  it  ri'cci\-es. 

Internal  ear.  —  Tlic  internal  ear.  or  labyrinth,  receives  the  ulti- 
mate Icnniiiations  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
essential  part  of   the  organ  of  Iteariii);.      It  consists  of  a  bony 
labyrinth,  which   is  mmposed  of  a  series  of  peciJiarly  shaped 
cavities,  hollowed  out  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  name*!  from  their  shape :  — 
(a)  The  vestibule. 
(fc)  The  semirimilar  canals, 
(c)  The  cochlea  (snail-shell). 

Within  the  Iwny  lab\Tinth  is  a  membranous  labyrinth,  whiih  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  sacs,  or  tubes,  fitting  more  or  less  closely 
within  the  vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea.     In  some 
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places  it  b  attached  to  the  bone  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  The 
ca\-ity  within  the  membrane  is  filled  with  a  fluid  called  eodolymph, 
iind  the  space  between  the  membrane  and  the  bone  is  filled  with 
perilymph. 

The  vestibule  is  the  central  cavity  situated  between  the  coelilea 
in  front  and  the  semicircular  canab  behind.  It  communicates 
with  the  middle  ear  by  means  of  the  oval  window  in  its  outer  wall. 
The  vestibular  membrane  is  constricted  in  the  centre  so  that  it 


Flo.  19fi.  —  The  Lbft  Bont  LABTitiNm  or  a  New-borm  faiLD.  Fohwabd  *md 
OlTTWABD  View.  X  4.      Prom  a  phoWigrEiph,  and  Blightly  redui-ed. 

1,  the  wide  cAiuJ.  the  beginninR  of  the  spiral  canal  of  thi?  (Tovhlfa:  2.  th?  fenestra 
rotunda  :  3.  the  «ecanil  turn  of  the  cochlea ;  4,  the  final  half-turn  o!  the  gocUm  : 
6,  the  bonier  of  the  bony  wall  ol  the  veatibule,  situated  between  the  cochlea  and 
the  wmiiiirrulBr  canalB;  It.  the  superior,  ur  nagittal  spmicirruhir  ranal;  7,  tha 
portion  of  the  wmiirin'ular  ennal  IwQt  outward ;  H,  the  posterior,  or  tranimnM 
•emicircular  eanol :  9.  the  portion  of  the  poateriar  connected  with  the  HUperior  semi- 
oirculai  canal ;  10.  point  Of  junction  of  the  superior  and  the  posterior  semicircuiftr 
canals:  II,  the  ampulla  osseaexlema:  1 2.  th«  horisonial.  or  edernot  leiiiieirDulai 
canal.      (Flint.) 

consists  of  two  small  sacs,  called  respectively  the  saccule  and  the 
utricle.  The  saccule  is  in  front  and  nearer  the  cochlea,  and  the 
utricle  is  back  and  nearer  tlie  semicircular  canals.  These  sacs 
are  connected  by  a  tube  called  the  endol>-mph  duct,  which  is 
shaped  like  an  inverted  Y  (,\).  The  walls  of  these  sacs  contain 
numerous  coliminar  cells  provided  with  stiff  hairs  which  project 
into  the  endoljinph.  These  cells  are  in  relation  with  fibres  of  the 
vestibular  branch  of  the  auditorj-  nerve  and  serve  as  end  organs. 
Among  these  hair-cells  rest  several  small  crystals  of  calcium  car- 
bonate which  are  called  otoliths. 
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Tlie  cochlea  opens  from  the  front  end  of  the  vestibule  and  saccule. 
It  resembles  a  snail  shell  and  consists  of  a  spiral  tube  of  two  and 
one-half  turns  around  a  central  pillar  calJetl  tlie  modiolus. 

Projecting  from  the  modiolus  is  a  thin  lamina  or  plate  of  bone. 
At  its  outer  margin  this  lamina  connects  with  a  membrane  whicJi 
extends  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea.  This  lamina  and  mem- 
brane divide  the  spiral  canal  into  two  pas.sages  or  scaliP.  The  lower 
portion  of  this  membrane  is  called  the  basilar  membrane,  and  con- 
sists of  a  network  of  fibres  which  forms  the  foundation  for  thou- 
sands of  cells  which  serve  as  the  end  organs  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
These  end  organs  constitute  a  structure  that  is  known  as  the  organ 
of  Corti.  They  receive  nerve-fibrea  which  arise  in  the  ganglia  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  the  modiolus.  Both  the  modiolus  and  lam- 
ina are  pierced  by  numerous  openings  for  the  passage  of  these 
nerves. 

The  semicircular  canals  are  tliree  bony  canals  lying  above  and 
behind  the  vestibule,  and  communicating  with  it  by  five  openings, 
in  one  of  which  two  tubes  join.  They  are  known  as  the  posterior, 
vertical,  and  borizootal  canals,  and  their  position  is  such  that  each 
one  i.s  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two.  One  end  of  each  tube  Ls 
enlargeil  and  forms  what  is  known  as  the  ampulla.  The  membrane 
of  the  ampulla  is  covered  with  cells  that  are  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  utricle  and  saccule.  These  hair-cells  ser\'e  as  end  organs  for 
the  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  auditory  nerve.  —  The  eighth  or  auditory  nerve  is  a  sensor\- 
nerve  and  contains  two  distinct  sets  of  fibres,  which  «iitfer  in  their 
function,  origin,  and  destination.  One  set  of  fibres  is  known  as 
the  cochlear  division  and  the  other  as  the  vestibular. 

The  fibres  of  the  cochlear  nerve  arise  from  bipolar  cells  that  are 
situated  in  the  modiolus  of  the  cochlea.  One  axis  cylinder  from 
each  cell  passes  through  the  foramina  of  the  modiolus  or  lamina, 
and  terminates  In  and  arouml  the  cells  that  constitute  the  organ 
of  Corti.  The  other  axis  cylinder  passes  through  the  internal 
auditor%"  meatus  to  n  portion  of  the  brain,  called  the  cochlear 
root  of  the  audltorj'  nerve.  This  nwit  is  located  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the  pons  Varolii.  The  nervc-fihres  which  pass  from  the  ear  to 
the  pons  or  from  the  pons  to  the  ear  are  not  continuous  strands, 
as  there  are  several  a'lays  of  ganglia  in  which  the  axonc-s  of  one 
cell  interlock  with  the  dendrites  of  another  cell. 
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The  fibres  of  the  vestibular  nerve  have  their  origin  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  pons  VanJii.  Some  of  these  fibres  extend  to  the 
cerebelhim  and  to  motor  centres  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Other  fibres 
extend  to  the  vestibule  and  are  distributed  an)und  the  hair-cells 
of  the  saccule,  utricle,  and  the  ampulla  of  the  semicircular  canals. 
Physiology  of  hearing.  —  All  bodies  which  produce  sound  are 
in  a  state  of  vibration,  and  communicate  their  vibrations  to  the 
air  with  which  thev  are  in  contact. 

When  these  air-waves,  set  in  motion  by  sonorous  bodies,  enter 
the  external  auditors'  canal,  thev  set  the  drum-membrane  vibrat- 
ing,  stretched  membranes  taking  up  vibratioixs  from  the  air  with 
great  readiness.  These  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  chain 
of  tiny  bones  stretched  across  the  middle  ear,  and  their  oscilla- 
tions cause  the  membrane  leading  into  the  internal  ear  to  be 
alternatively  pushed  in  and  drawn  out,  and  vibrations  are  in  this 
way  transmitted  to  the  perilymph.  The  movements  of  the  peri- 
lymph are  transmitted  to  the  basilar  membrane,  and  set  some  of 
the  strings  in  motion.  In  some  unknown  way  these  movements 
are  transmitted  to  the  hair-cells  and  through  them  to  the  nerve- 
fibres  at  their  base.  By  means  of  the  nerve-fibres  the  stimulus 
is  conveyed  to  the  brain  and  interpreted  there,  so  that  it  is  with 
the  brain  that  we  hear. 

The  sense  of  equilibrium.  —  Among  the  various  means  (such  as 

sight,  touch,  and  muscular  sense) 
wluTcl)\'  wo  are  enabled  to  maintain 
our  equilibrium,  coordinate  our  move- 
ments, and  become  aware  of  our  po- 
sition in  space,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  tlie  action  of  the  vestibule 
and  senncircuhir  canals.  Though 
these  structures  are  found  in  the  inner 
car  and  coinniunicate  witli  the  coch- 
lea, it  is  now  thought  that  they  are 
not  connected  with  tlic  sense  of  hear- 
ing. ^\\>X  how  they  j)erform  their 
function  is  not  known,  hut  it  is 
thought  tliat  movements  of  the  head 
set  up  movement  in  the  cndolymph  of  the  canal,  and  this  acts  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  nerve-endin*  the  hair-<'ells. 


Ht 
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The  canals  are  so  urran^l  (Fi};.  lOti)  that  any  movement  of 
the  heail  cau.ses  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  endoijiiijih  in  one 
ampulla,  am!  a  correspoiiduig  diminution  in  the  ampulhi  of  tlie 
parallel  eanal  on  the  opposite  side.  Thus,  a  nuddin};  of  the  head 
to  tiie  right  would  cause  a  flow  of  the  eiKhiij-mph  from  n  to  fc  in 
the  rigiit  anterior  vertical  canal,  liut  from  //  to  a'  in  the  left  [atste- 
rior  vertical  canal.  Hence  the  pressure  U[«>n  the  hairs  i.f  <iecreased 
in  a,  but  increased  in  «'.  Such  stimulations  of  the  sensory  haira 
are  transmitted  by  the  dendrites  of  the  vestibular  ner\'e,  through 
the  cell-biHlies  of  the  vestibular  ganglion  and  the  axis  cylinders 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  to  the  pons  Varolii  and  thence  to  the  ccre- 
l>ellnm.  It  is  thought  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  centre  in  the  brain 
which  interprets  and  adjusts  the  impulses  that  arise  from  stimula- 
tion of  the  sensory  nerves  concerned  with  muscular  sense.  It  is 
also  the  centre  that  interprets  and  adjusts  impulses  that  arise  from 
stimulation  of  the  vestibular  nerve-endings.  From  this  it  fullowa 
that  the  cerebellum  controls  equilihrinni. 


SKIHT 

The  visual  apparatus  ctmsists  <if  the  eyeballs,  the  optic  nerves, 
and  the  nerve  centres  in  the  brain.  In  addition  tu  these  essential 
organs,  there  are  accessorN'  organs  which  are  necessar\'  for  the 
protection  and  functioning  of  the  eyeball. 

Accessory  organs  of  the  eye.  —  I'nder  this  heading  we  class: 
(1)  eyebrows,  (2)  eyelids,  (■'})  lacrimal  apparatus,  and  (4)  muscles 
of  the  eyehnll. 

Eyebrows.  ^The  ej'ebrows  are  composed  of  two  arche<!  emi- 
nences of  thickened  skin,  covereti  with  hairs.  They  are  situated 
on  the  upper  border  of  tlie  orbits,  and  protect  the  eyes  from  Um> 
vivid  light. 

Eyelids.  —  The  e\elids  are  two  folds  projecting  from  above  and 
below  in  front  of  the  eje.  They  are  covered  externally  by  the 
skui,  and  internally  by  a  mucous  membrane,  the  conjunctiva, 
whicli  is  reflected  fnim  them  over  the  ghtbe  of  the  eye.  The>' 
are  eiimposed  fur  the  most  part  of  counective  tissue,  which  is 
dense  iinil  fibrous  under  the  conjunctiva,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  tarsal  cartilage. 

.Arranged  in  a  double  or  triple  row  at  the  margin  of  the  lids 
are  the  eyelashes;    those  of  the  u^jkt  lid  more  numemiis  and 
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longer  than  thost-  nf  the  lower.  The  upj>er  IJil  Is  attached  to  a 
sm.-ill  imiscle  wliicli  is  called  the  elevator  of  the  iipiier  liil  (levator 
palpebrse  superioris),  mul  iirrunsiil  us  a  sphincter  around  Ijoth  lids 
is  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  mn.><ele,  nliich  closes  the  e>'e!i(lii. 
unit  ia  the  direct  iintjiffoiust  nf  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lid. 

The  sHt  lictween  the  edf-es  of  the  Mds  is  culled  the  palpebral 
fissure.  It  is  the  size  of  this  fissure  which  causes  the  apijcarance 
of  large  and  .-(nml]  ej-es,  as  the  size  of  the  lobe  itself  \aries  but 
little.  The  outer  angle  of  this  fiasurc  is  called  the  external  can- 
thus  ;  the  iuner  angle,  the  internal  canthus. 

The  eyelids  are  obviously  pnnnded  for  tlie  prottTtinn  of  the 
eye;  movable  shades  which  by  their  cU>sure  cxcluflc  H^sht,  par- 
ticles of  dnst,  and  other  injurious  substanct's. 

Tarsal  glandit  (Meibomian  glands).  —  Kmbedde<l  in  the  tarsal 
cartilage  of  each  eyelid  is  a  row  of  elongutetl  i^ebaceuus  glands, 
—  the  tarsal '  glands,  — 
the  ducts  of  which  opeu 
on  the  etipe  of  the  eyelid. 
The  secretion  of  these 
glands  is  proNided  to 
prevent  adhesion  of  the 

Lacrimal  apparatus.  — 
This  apparatus  consists 
of:  (1)  the  lacrimal  gland, 
(2)  canaliculi,  (:{)  lacrimal 
sae,  Hn<l  (4)  na^al  duct. 

The  lacrimal  gland  is  a 

eompouiu!  gland,  closely 

resembling  the    salivary 

N  Bivfn  to  the  8i>piiinR    glands  in  structure,  and 

■■xl.  iiist<'&d  ot  "iHchry-      V      ,     ,        ,      .  , 

mal-  as  foiiri.!  on  uiustratioii.)  IS   lodged    m    a   depres- 

sion at  the  upper  and 
outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  an  upper  por- 
tion about  the  ^ize  and  slm|H'  of  iin  almond,  and  a  lower  portion 
consisting  (if  a  group  i>f  snndl  gliuxls  arranged  in  a  row.  These 
two  portiims  are  only  |«irtially  seimrateil  by  a  fibrous  septimi. 

'  By  fviTtirig  the  o>rlid»,  thtwi'  |i1iiti<li>  luw  Iw  wi^n  (hroiigh  tho  coDJuncUva 


Flo.  ia7,  - 

(Note  that   pr.'l 
"lacrimul"  n,i  U 
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Seven  to  twehe  minute  ducts  lead  from  the  gland  to  the  surface 
of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid.  The  secretion  (tears)  is 
usually  just  enough  to  keep  the  eye  moist,  and  after  passing  o\er 
the  surface  of  the  ejeball  is  sucked  into  two  tiny  canaliculi 
through  the  puoctee  and  is  convened  into  the  lacrimal  sac,  whicJi 
is  the  upper  diluted  portion  of  the  nasal  duct. 

The  nasal  duct  is  a  memhranons  canal,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  (19  mm.)  in  length,  which  extends  from  the  lacrimal 
sac  to  the  nose,  into  which  it  opens  by  a  slightlj'  expanded  orifice. 

The  tears  consist  of  water  containing  a  little  salt  and  albumin. 
They  are  ordinarily  carried  away  as  fast  as  formed,  but  under 
certain  circiun stances,  as  when  the  conjunctiva  is  irritated,  or 
when  painful  emotions  arise  in  the  mind,  the  secretion  of  the 
lacrimal  gland  exceeds  the  drainage  power  of  the  nasal  duct, 
and  the  fluid,  accumulating  between  the  lids,  at  length  overflows 
and  runs  down  the  cheeks. 

The  conjunctiva.  —  The  conjunctiva  is  the.  mucous  membrane 
which  luies  the  eyelids  and  is  reflected  o^'er  the  front  of  the  ejeball. 
It  is  t>ften  considered  jiart  of  tlie  lacrimal  apparatus  as  it  secretes 
a  fluid  like  that  of  the  lacrimal  gland. 

Muscles  of  the  eye.  —  For  purposes  of  description  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  are  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  intrinsic,  and 
(2)  extrinsic.  The  intrinsic  muscles  are  the  ciliary  muscle,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  iris.  (See  page  42(1.)  The  extrinsic  muscles 
are  those  which  move  the  eyeball  and  include  the  four  straight, 
or  recti,  and  the  two  oblique.  They  have  been  described  in 
Chapter  VII. 

Nerves  of  the  eye.  —  The  nerves  which  are  supplied  to  the  eye 
are:   (1)  the  optic  ner\'e,  which  is  I'oncemed  with  vision  only; 

(2)  the  motor  oculi  nerve  controls  the  internal  rectus,  the  superior 
rectus,   the   inferior   rectus,   and   the   inferior   oblique   muscles; 

(3)  the   pathetic   nerve   control   the   superior   oblique  muscle; 

(4)  the  abducens  controls  the  external  rectus;  and  (5)  the 
ophthalmic,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  supplies  gen- 
eral sensation. 

The  orbits.  —  The  orbits  are  the  bon\-  cavities  in  which  the 
eyeballs  are  contained. 

Seven  l>oncs  assist  in  the  formation  of  each  orbit,  namely,  frontal, 
malar,  maxillu.  [jalate,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and  lacrimal.     As  three 


of  tlu'sf  boiifs  arc  mesial  (fnintBl.  cUimoHi,  and  sphenoid)  there 
are  only  ficven  bones  forming  both  orbits. 

The  orbit  is  shap«l  like  a  four-sided  p^Taniid  ;  the  apex,  directed 
backwani  and  inward,  is  pi^Tttrd  by  a  large  opening  —  the 
optic  foramen  —  throngh  which  the  <i|>tic  nerve  and  tlie  ophthalmic 
art«Ty  pass  from  the  cranial  cavit.\'  to  iJie  eye.  A  larger  oijciiinp 
to  the  outer  side  of  tlie  optic  foramen  —  the  sphenoidal  fissiin-  — 
provides  »  passage  for  the  ophtlialmic  vein  and  the  nerves  which 
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cariTr'  impulses  to  and  from  the  muscles,  i.e.  the  motor  oculi, 
the  pathetic,  the  abducens,  and  the  ophthalmic.  The  base  of  the 
orbit,  (iirected  outward  and  forward,  forms  a  strong,  bony  edge 
for  protecting  the  ej'eball  from  injurj'. 

Each  orbit  a\'erages  about  2  inches  (50  mm.)  in  depth,  Is  lined 
with  fibrous  tissue,  and  contains  a  pad  of  fat,  which  serves  as  a 
support  for  the  eyeball.  A  condition  of  emaciation  is  usually 
accompanied  \\\  simken  eyes,  which  results  from  the  absorption 
of  this  fat,  and  the  consequent  sinking  of  the  eyeballs  in  the  orbits. 
Between  the  pa<l  of  fat  and  the  eyeball  is  a  serous  sac  —  the 
cajMule  iif  Tenon  —  which  eiuelops  tlie  eyeball  from  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  ciliary  region  and  forms  a  socket  in  which  the  eyeball 
rotates.  This  sac  secretes  a  lubricating  fluid,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  prevent  friction  when  the  eyeball  moves. 
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The  eyeball.  —  The  eyeball  is  spherical  in  ^-hape,  hut  its  trniis- 
verse  (tiameter  is  less  than  tlie  aotero-posterior,  so  that  it  projects 
anteriorly,  and  looks  as  if  a  section  of  a  smaller  sphere  had  been 
engrafted  on  the  front  of  it. 

The  eyeball  is  composed  of  tliree  coats,  or  tunics,  and  n)ntaiiis 
three  refracting  media  or  humors.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

Tunics. —  1.  Sclera  and  cornea, 

2.  Choroid,  ciliary  body,  and  iris, 
.i.  Retina. 

Refracting  media.  —  1 .  Aqueous. 

2.  (.'rystaliine  lens  and  capsule. 
y.  Vitreous. 

The  sclera.  —  The  sclera,  or  "  white  of  the  eye,"  co\ers  the 
[Kisterior  five-sixths  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  composed  of  a  finn. 
unyielding,  fibrous  membrane,  tliicker  behind  than  in  front,  and 
serves  to  [jrotect  the  delicate  structures  contained  within  it,  and 
maintain  the  shape  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  opaque,  white,  mid 
smooth  externally,  and  behind  is  pierced  by  the  optic  »er\-c.  In- 
ternally it  is  stained  brown  where  it  comes  in  contact  witli  the 
choroid  coat.  It  is  supplied  with  very  few  bloo<l-vessels,  and  the 
existence  of  nerves  in  it  is  doubtful. 

The  cornea.  —  The  cornea  covers  the  anterior  sixth  of  the  eye- 
ball. It  is  directly  continuous  with  the  sclera,  which,  however, 
overlaps  it  slightly  above  and  below,  as  a  watch  crystal  is  over- 
lapped by  the  case  into  which  it  is  fitted.  The  cornea,  like  the 
sclera,  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  both  firm  and  un- 
yielding, but,  unlike  tlie  sclera,  it  has  no  color,  and  is  perfectly 
transparent ;  it  has  been  aptly  termed  the  "  window  of  the  eye." 
The  cornea  is  well  supplied  with  nerves  and  I.vmph-spaces,  but  is 
destitute  of  blood-vessels,  so  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  Ijmph 
contained  in  the  l,vmph-spaces  for  nutriment. 

Choroid.  —  The  choroid,  or  vascular  coat  of  the  eye,  is  a  thin, 
dark  brown  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera.  It  is 
coraposal  of  delicate  connective  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  are  larjie 
and  filled  with  pigment,  and  it  contains  a  close  network  of  bloml- 
vessels.  The  pigment  cells  and  hloixl-vessels  render  this  mem- 
brane dark  and  opaque,  so  that  it  <larkens  the  chamber  of  the  eye 
by  preventing  the  reflection  of  light.  It  extends  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  cornea. 


The  cillaiy  body.  - 
clicintii]  aud  the  iris, 


-The  ciliary  body  is  located  between  the 
mi  contains  tlic  ciliary  processes,  and  the 
ciliary  muscle.  Just  behind 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  the 
i'h()roid  b  folded  tnwani  and 
arranged  in  radiating  folds, 
like  a  plaited  ruffle,  around 
the  lens.  There  are  about 
seventy  of  these  folds,  and 
they  constitute  the  ciliary 
pnx^sses.  They  are  well 
supplied  with  nerves  and 
blood-vessels,  and  also  support 
a  muscle,  the  ciliary  muacle. 
The  fibres  of  this  muscle 
arise  from  the  sclera  near 
the  comea,  and  extending 
backward  are  inserted  into 
the  outer  surface  of  the  ciliarj- 
processes  and  the  choroid. 
The  action  of  this  muscle 
determines  the  position  of 
the  lens. 

Iris.  —  Tile  iris  {iris,  rain- 
bow) is  a  ccilored,  filiru-muscu- 
lar  curtain  hanging  in  front  of 
the  lens  and  behind  t!ie  cornea. 
It  is  attached  at  its  circumference  to  the  ciliarj'  processes,  with 
which  it  is  jjractically  continuous,  and  is  also  connected  to  the 
sclera  and  cornea  at  the  point  where  they  join  one  another. 
I'"xcept  for  this  attachment  nt  its  circumference,  it  hangs  free 
in  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  middle  of  the  iris  is  8  cir- 
cular hole  —  the  pupQ  —  through  which  light  is  admitted  into 
the  eye  chamber.  The  iris,  like  the  choroid,  is  composed  of  con- 
nective tissue  containing  a  large  number  of  pigment  cells  and 
numerous  blood-vessels.  It  contains,  in  addition,  two  sets  of  mus- 
cular fibres.  One  set  is  arranged  like  a  sphincter  with  its  fibres 
encircling  the  pupil,  and  is  called  the  contractor  of  the  pupil.  The 
other  set  consists  of  fibres  which  radiate  from  the  pupil  to  the' 
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outer  circiimference  of  the  iris,  and  is  callfd  the  dilator  of  the  pupil. 
The  action  of  these  muscle  fibres  is  antagonistic. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  (M»verecf  by  a  thick  layer  of 
pigment<'ells  designed  to  darken  the  curtain  and  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  light.     The  

anterior  surface  of  the 

iris  is  also  covered  with  ^  j^^^^^^^mBS^^'^ 

pigment  cells,  and  it  is 
chiefly  these  latter 
whidi  cause  the  beau- 
tiful colors  seen  in  the 
iris.  The  different  col- 
ors of  eyes,  however, 
are  mainly  due  to  the 
amount,  and  not  to  the 
color,  of  the  pigment 
det)ositfd. 

Function  of  the  iris. 
—  The  function  of  the 
iri.s  is  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  light  enter- 
ing the  eye,  and  thus 
assist  in  obtaining  clear 
images.  It  Is  enabled 
to  perform  this  function  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  described 
above,  as  their  contraction  or  relaxation  determines  the  size  of  the 
pupil.  When  the  eye  is  accommtHlated  for  a  near  object,  or 
stimulated  by  a  bright  tight,  the  sphincter  muscle  contracts  and 
diminishes  the  size  of  the  pupil.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
eye  is  accommodated  for  a  distant  object,  or  the  light  is  'lini,  the 
dilator  muscle  contracts,  and  the  pupil  is  pulled  wider  open. 

Retina.  —  The  retina,  the  innermost  coat  of  the  eyeball,  is 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  sight,  since  it  is  the  only 
one  directly  sensitive  to  light.  The  sclera  is  the  protective,  the 
choroid  the  vascular,  or  nutritive,  and  the  retina  is  tlic  visual, 
or  perceptive,  layer  of  the  eyeball.  It  Is  a  transparent  mem- 
brane of  a  gra\'ish  ailor  that  is  formed  by  the  si>reading  out  or 
expansion  of  the  optic  ner\-e.  It  is  situated  between  the  inner 
surface  of  the  choroid  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  vitreous  humor. 
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iir  THB  Removal  ot  thb  Sclera  awd 
r'tiBHEA.  Twici-  Ihp  nHtural  siip.  d,  one  of  the 
scgmentH  uf  the  st^luit  thrown  back :  I  and  k,  tria ; 
t.  ciliary  Derves:  e.  one  ot  the  veins  of  the  cboroid. 
The  ciliary  luUBcle  ib  rroBsed  by  the  line  from  k,  and 
should  be  npreBcnted  at  radisting.     (Collins.) 
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and  extends  from  tlie  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  forward  to  the 
margin  of  the  pupil. 

The  retina  is  usually  ttescribed  as  consisting  of  eight  layers  anri 
two  limiting  membranes ;  of  these  layers,  three  are  most  impor- 

tant : — 

(1)  Eighth  layer,  or  layer 
of  nerve-fibres,  is  the  internal 
layer. 

(2)  Seventh  layer  is  the 
layer  of  nerve-cells. 

(3)  First  laj-er,  or  layer  of 
rods  and  cones,  is  the  crternal 
layer,  (See  Summarj-,  page 
440.) 

The  fibres  of  the  optie 
nerve,  after  piercing  the  sclera 
and  choroid  at  the  back  of 
the  eye,  spread  out  and  form 
the  eighth,  or  innermost, 
layerof  the  retina.  Thefibres 
then  pass,  with  more  or  less 
ilircft  Liimmunications.  pe- 
rij>lKTfilly  through  the  other 
layers,  until  they  may  be  siuil 
to  terminate  in  the  layer  of 
roiis  and  eones.  Hays  of  light 
priMhice  no  effect  upon  the 
<iptic  nerve  witliimt  the  in- 
tervention of  the  hmIs  anri 
t-Diics.     which     act     as    end 

I  I  r  I  f        r  I         I     I   \    r     f 

r   I        1  \l  s  I    I  i    )  organs. 

Blind  spot. —The  optic 
ju  TM  I  n  r  f-  til  f  ifhdl  nut  i\attly  lit  its  ino^t  por-tcrior  point. 
I  ui  I  litti  1  tilt  iriinr--id(.  I  Ins  point  where  the  optic  nerve 
,,i!  r  I  II  ilh(  l.liiuNp.  t  Ilun^arcnorodsandn-uesatthis 
[  t  I  I  r  i\  s  r  li,.lit  t  ilhii,;  upon  it  pnHlliee  ik)  sensation. 
Macula  lutea  1  he  ri  is  .  ni  iH>int  of  the  retiuii  that  Is  of  j;roat 

nnp.  rt  tn.i  ii  i  th  it  i-.  tin  ni  lUil  i  hiten,  <ir  yellow  si>ot.  It  is 
sttiiit    i  ilii  ut    m-tw<llih  ni(h  u'HS  rinn.l  to  tluMiuter  sidcof  the 


8^   /    ii  i\ 


K^ii 


t  II 
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I'xit  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  b  the  exact  centre  of  the  retina.  In 
its  centre  is  a  tiny  pit.  —  fovea  centralis,  —  whicli  is  the  centre 
of  direct  vision ;  that  is,  it  is  the  part  of  the  retina  which  is  always 
turned  towards  the  object  looked  at.  From  this  point  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  retina  grows  less  and  less  in  all  dirertions.  At 
tills  point  (fovea  centralis)  are 
found  none  of  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve,  but  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  cones,  as  wi 
as  in  their  size. 

Perception  of  light.  —  Win 
light  waves  fall  upon  the  retii 
they  act  as  a  stimulus,  and  it 
supposed  that  they  cause  chei 
ical   changes  in  the   rods  ai 
cones   which   give   rise  to  im- 
pulses that  are  carried  by  tlie 
optic  ner\'e  to  the  brain,  and 
result  in  sight.     Just  how  this 
is  accomplished  is  not  known, 
but  the  rods  contain  a  kind  of 
pigment  which  is  called  visual 
purple,  and  thia  as  well  as  the 
pigment  of  the  retina  may  func- 
tion in  these  changes. 

The  optic  chiasm.  —  The  fact  that  the  two  retime  anil  the  two 
eyeballs  work  in  unison  is  largely  due  to  the  crossing  «f  the  nerve 
fibres  at  the  optic  chiasm.  The  optic  nerve  from  each  eye  pa.s.ses 
backward  through  the  optic  foramen,  and  shortly  after  leaving 
the  orbit  the  two  nerves  come  together,  and  the  fibres  from  the 
inner  portion  of  each  nerve  cross.  This  is  called  tlie  <)ptic  rhia.siu, 
an<l  is  really  an  incomplete  crossing  of  fibres,  as  the  outer  fibres 
do  not  cross.     (See  Fig.  203.) 

Aqueous  humor.  — The  space  bounded  by  the  cornea  in 
front  and  by  tlie  lens,  suspensory  ligament,  and  ciliary  Ixxly  be- 
hind is  filled  with  a  colorless,  transparent,  wiitery  fluid,  the 
aqueous  humor.  This  space  is  known  as  the  aqueous  chamber, 
and  is  partially  divided  by  the  iris  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
chamber. 


THE  Retina  of  the  Left  Eyk  viewkd 
FBCiM  Bbpork.  Twiae  its  natural  bUp. 
>.  cut  fdgi!  of  the  wipra;  cA,  choroid;  r, 
rpliaa ;  in  the  ioterior  at  the  middlv,  thp 
moruln  lut™  with  the  deprraaioD  of  the 
fovea  centralis  i>  reprcaentod  by  a  sliitht 
oval  shade ;  toward  the  left  Ride  the  light 
spot  indiratcs  (he  entranre  nf  the  optie 
Dervp  or  blind  Hpot.      (rollini..) 
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'  VilTwmi  hnmor.  —  The  posttriur  four-fifths  of  the  globe  of 
qr^Mll  b  fiOed  vitfa  a  semi-fliiu].  gelatinous  substance,  the 
icons  humur,  ot  body,  ao  callecl  from  its  glassy  and  transparent 
i  thin  membrane  —  the  hyaloid 
membrane.  This  mem- 
brane is  attaehed  to  the 
retina  at  the  back  of  the 
eyeball,  and  furnishes  a  su3- 
pensorj' ligament  to  the  lens. 
Elsewhere  it  is  perfectly 
separable  from  its  surround- 
ings.    The  vitreous  humor 

_,    ,^  _       „_  enclosed  in  this  capsule  dis- 

Ito.  US.  —  DuMUM  OF  Oma  Ckusu. 

tends  the  greater  part  of 

the  flden,  supports  the  letiim,  wliich  lies  upon  its  surface,  and 

pnaavtB  the  sf^wroidal  shtpe  of   the  eyeball.      Its  refractive 

power,  though  di^tiy  greater  than  that  of  the  aqueous  humor, 

does  Dot  diff«-  much  from  that  of  water. 

CtyitidUiie  lam.  — "Die  crystalline  lens  is  a  transparent,  refrac- 
tive body,  with  convex  anteriir  and  jKisterior  surfaces,  placed 
directly  behind  the  pupil,  where  it  is  retained  in  poution  by  the 
counterbalancing  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humor  and  vitreoua> 
body,  and  by  its  own  suspensory  ligament  described  above. 
The  posterior  surface  is  considerably  more  curved  than  the  an- 
terior, and  the  curvature  of  each  varies  with  the  period  of  life. 
In  infancy,  the  lens  is  almost  spherical ;  in  the  adult,  of  medium 
convexity ;   and  in  the  aged,  considerably  flattened. 

It  is  a  fibrous  body,  enclosed  in  an  elastic,  non-vascular  capsule. 
Just  beneath  the  capsule  the  substance  is  soft  and  gelatinous^ 
but  deeper  it  becomes  hard  and  firm.  Its  refractive  power  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  humor. 

Refraction.  —  Refraction  is  the  bending  or  deviation  in  the 
course  of  raj's  of  light  in  passing  obliquely  from  one  transparent 
medium  into  another  of  different  density,     (See  page  496.) 

The  refractive  apparatus.  —  In  order  that  our  vision  of  objects 
looked  at  should  be  clear  and  distinct  it  is  necessary  that  the  rays 
of  light  entering  the  eye  should  be  Eocussed  on  the  retina.  In  the 
nonnal  eye  this  is  secured  by  the  mechanism  of  accommodation 
(see  next  paragraph).    The  refractive  apparatus  consists  of  the 


the 
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aqueous  humor,  the  \Htreous  humor,  and  the  crystalline  lens  which 
have  just  been  described. 

Accommodatioii.  —  Accommodation  is  the  ability  of  the  eye 
to  adjust  itself  so  that  It  can  see  objects  at  varj'ing  distances.  The 
changes  which  occur  in  the  eje  during  accommodation  for  near 
objects  are  three  in  number:  (1)  the  pupil  c-ontracts,  (2)  the 
leas  becomes  more  convex,  and  (3)  the  axes  of  the  eyeballs  are 
turned  inward  by  the  action  of  the  internal  recti  muscles. 

A  normal  eye  is  capable  of  distinct  vision  throughout  an  im- 
mense range.  We  can  see  the  stars  millions  of  miles  away,  and 
with  the  same  eye,  though  not  at  the  same  time,  we  can  see  ob- 
jects within  a  few  inches  of  us.  To  be  able  to  see  objects  mill- 
ions of  miles  away  and  within  a  short  range,  the  eye  has  to 
accommodate  or  adjust  itself  to  different  distances.  This  accom- 
modation is  accomplished  mainly  by  the  lens  changing  its  con- 
vexity. In  accommodation  for  near  objects,  the  lens  becomes 
more  convex  (advances),  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  likewise  con- 
tracts. This  convexity  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  and  is  always  more  or  less  fatiguing.  The  ac- 
commodation for  distant  objects  is  a  passive  condition,  the 
convexity  of  the  lens  being  unaltered  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
dilated,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  eye  rests  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  upon  remote  objects  without  fatigue. 

Common  conditions  that  affect  accommodatton.  —  The  condi- 
tions that  affect  accommodation  are :  (1)  hvpermetpopia,  (2)  myo- 
pia, (3)  presbyopia,  and  (4)  astigmatism. 

Hjrpennetropia.  —  Hjpermetropia  or  far-sightedness  is  a  condi- 
tion in  which  rays  of  light  from  near  objects  do  not  converge  soon 
enough  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina.  This  is  usu- 
ally caused  by  a  flattened  condition  of  the  lens  or  cornea,  or  an 
eyeball  that  is  too  shallow,  and  convex  glasses  are  used  to  con- 
centrate and  fiK'Us  the  rays  more  quickly. 

Myopia.  —  Myopia  or  near-sightedness  is  a  condition  in  which 
pays  of  light  converge  too  soon,  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  before 
reaching  the  retina.  This  is  the  opposite  of  bypermetropia  and 
is  caused  by  a  cornea  tir  lens  that  is  too  convex,  or  an  eyeball  of 
too  great  depth.  To  remedy  this  condition  concave  glasses  are 
worn  to  disperse  the  rays  and  prevent  tlieir  beiTig  fociissed  too 
soon. 
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a  defective  t-ondition  of  Hc-com- 
objects  are  seen  distinctly,  but 
nwirobjectsareindistinct.  This 
is  a  physiological  process  which 
iitfects  ever^"  eye  sooner  or  later, 
iind  is  not  due  to  disease.  It  is 
said  tu  be  caused  by  a  loss  of 
('Insticity  of  the  lens. 

Astigmatism.  —  Astigmatism 
is  the  coiwlition  in  which  the 
different  meridians'  of  the  cor- 
nea are  not  equally  convex,  and 
so  there  is  interference  with 
the  formation  of  distinct  images 
on  the  retina. 

Inversion  of  images.  —  Fol- 
lowing the  general  laws  for  the 
fonnation  of  images  in  connec- 
tion witii  the  lens,  an  inverted 
image    r)f    external    objects    Is 
formed  on  the  retina. 
"  The  question  then  arises.  Why  is  it  that  objects  do  not  appear 
tu  us  to  be  upside  down?    This  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answere*! 
without  entering  into  matters  which  require  a  previous  psychologi- 
cal training.     Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  localization  of  objects 
in  space  depends  not  only  on  the  retina,  but  also  on  tactile  and 
general  experience ;  that  the  mind  lix-alizes  objects  with  reference 
to  its  own  body,  and  that  from  the  first  it  knows  nothing  of  the  in- 
version of  the  retinal  Image,  as  its  powers  of  localization  only  ap- 
pear with  developing  general  experience."     (Halliburton.) 

■  The  ineriduiii  o(  the  eyp  u  an  imaginacy  line  drawn  ikround  the  ^ebaU. 
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SUMMARY 

Perception  through  the  sense  organs. 

Organs  [  End  organ  for  the  reception  of  a  stimulus. 

necessary    I  A  nerve  for  conduction  of  the  stimulus. 

for   sensa-    A  centre  in  the  brain  for  the  perception  and 

interpretation. 


Sensation 


tion 


Classification  < 


1.  Internal  or  those  in 

which  the  sensa- 
tions are  pro- 
jected to  the  in- 
terior of  the 
body. 

2.  Extremal  or  those  in 

which  the  sensa- 
tions   are    pro-  ^ 
jected  to  the  ex- 
terior    of     the 
body. 


'  Hunger. 

Thirst. 

Pain. 

Muscular  sense. 

Fatigue. 
.  Visceralsensations. 

Pressure. 

Temperature. 

Taste. 

Smell. 

Hearing. 
I  Sight. 


Hunger  . 


Thirst 


'  Presumably  due  to  contractions  of  empty  stomach,  act- 
ing on  nerves  distributed  to  mucous  membrane. 
In  abnormal  conditions  it  may  be  due  to  failure  to  assimi- 
late food. 

f  Presumably  due  to  stimulation  of  nerves  of  pharynx  by 
I     low  water  content  in  tissues. 


Pain 


f  May  be  due  to  stimulation  of  special  nerve  endings,  or  to 
I      overstimulation  of  any  of  the  sensory  nerves. 
Muscular  Sense  —  Due  to  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  distributed  to 

muscles.    Weight  or  resistance  serves  as  stimulus. 
Fatigue  —  Due  to  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  distributed  to  muscles. 
Loss  of  nutrient  material  or  accumulation  of  waste  products 
acts  as  stimulus. 
Visceral  Sensations  —  Due  to  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  distributed 

to  the  \'i8cera. 

{End  organs  distributed  over  entire  surface  of  body, 
p    ,  j  Nerve  filaments  surround  hair  follicles. 

1  Tactile  or  Meissner  corpuscles. 

'  End  organs  distributed  over  entire  surface  of  body. 

{Temperature  higher  thanbody. 
Carbon  dioxide. 
Electricity. 

{Temperature  lower  than  body. 
Menthol. 
Electricity. 
2f 


Temperature 


End  organs 
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1.  Taate-budfl  are  end  organs.                                   | 

Swisory    ap- 

2. Nerve-fibres  of  trifacial,  facial,  and  glos-              1 

paratus 

sopharj-ngeal  nerves.                                           1 
3.  Centre  in  brain.                                                       1 

TftBte      .     . 

Solutiou  of  sapid  aubatances  must  come  ui  contact  with 

taate-buds. 

f  Surfaw  of  tongue. 

Tast.>buds  are  distributed  over    I  Soft  palate  and  fauces. 

I  Tonsila  and  pluuynx. 

Freely  movable  muscular  organ. 

Attached  to  hyoid  bone,  epiglottis,  and  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

1  Circumvailate. 

Surface  covered  by  papilliB    Fungifonn. 

[  Filiform. 

f  Lingual,  branch  of  trifacial.                1 

Tongue  . 

k 

Nerves 

Sensory         Chorda  tympani,  branch  of  the             1 

^             facial.                                                 J 

I  Cilosso  pharyngeal.                                M 

Motor  —  HyjwglossaJ.                                              H 

1.  Taste                                                                     ■ 

m 

Sense  of 

"Srr^     Are  ^IweU  develop.               1 

K_. 

1 4.  Pain                )                                                         J 

Olfactory  nerve-endings. 
Sensory    ap-    olfactory  nerve-fibres. 

P*™'"^         Centre  in  btain  -  olfactory  bulb. 

Minute    particles    of    Must   be   capable 

Odors                     solid  matter                     of     solution     in 

SmeU      .     . 

Gases                                    mucus. 

Olfactory  nerve-ending  found  in  lining  upper  part  of  nose 

(smeU). 

Branches  of  trigeminal  nerve  found  in  lining  of  lower  part 

of  nose  (pre 

ssurc). 

I  External  ear. 
Middle  ear. 
Internal  ear. 
Auditory  nerve. 
Centre  in  brain, 
^ir-wavea  enter  external  auditory  canal  and  cause  vibra- 
tions of  drum-membrane.     The  vibrations  are  conveyed 
to  nerve-endings  of  organ  of  Corti,  and  thence  by  the 
auditory  nerve  to  the  brain. 
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External  Ear 


Ear    . 


Pinna, 
auricle 


or 


Structure 


Auditory 
canal 


'  Cartilaginous 
framework, 
some  fatty 
and  muscular 
tissue,  cov- 
ered with 
skin. 

Collects  sound- 
waves and  re- 
flects them 
into  the  audi- 
tory canal. 

1  in.  long,  partly  cartilage, 
partly  bone. 

Closed  inter- 


Function 


Membrana 
tympani. 


Middle  Ear 


nally  by 
the  drum- 
membrane 

Hairs  directed  outward. 
Ceruminous  glands  secrete 
a  yellow,  pasty  substance. 

An  irregular  cavity  in  the  temporal  bone. 
Five  or  six  drops  of  water  will  fill  it. 

{Malleus  (hammer). 
Incus  (anvil). 
Stapes  (stirrup). 

'  Fenestra  ovalis  —  closed  by 
a    membrane    and    the 
stapes. 
Fenestra  rotunda  —  closed 

by  a  membrane. 
Eustachian      tube  —  con- 
nects with  the  pharynx, 
allows  entrance  of  air. 


Bones 


Openings 
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1 


Vestibule  —  ftntechamber 
just  iiuide  of  fenestra 
o  vails. 

Three  in  num- 


ber. 


Cochlea 


Seniicir- 

,  ]  Open  into  vea- 
""»'•  I  Ubde. 
Vestibular  branch  of  autii- 
torj'  nerve  tUstributwi  lo 
veslihule  and  semicircu- 
lar canals. 

A  spiral  tubtf. 
2J  turns  around 

modiolus. 
Fenestra      ro- 
tunda. 
Cochlear  branch 
of  the  audi- 
tory ner^'e. 
Surrounded  by  |)erilj'niph. 
Contains  endolymph. 
Lines  the  vesti-  f  Saccule. 
bute  I  Utricule. 

Lines      the      semicircular 

canals. 
Lines  the  cochlea,  and  here 
it    is  called  the   caualis 
cochlcaria,  or  scala  media. 
.Mcmbrana  basilaris  is  name 
gi\-en   to  membrane   at 
baae  of  canal. 
Organ  of  Corti,  name  given 
to  end  organs  of  auditory 
nerve   lodged   on    mcm- 
brana bnsilaris. 
Cochlear  —  tenninatcs  iti  and  around  cells 

of  organ  of  C'orti. 
Vestibular  —  terminate    in     htur-cells     of 
saccule,  utricle,  and  ampulla. 
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Sense  of 
Equilibrium 


Sight  . 


Ascessory 
Organs 


Function  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals. 

Lining  membrane  supplied  with  sensory  hairs  which  con- 
nect with  vestibular  nerve. 

Contain  several  small  otoliths  which  float  in  theendolymph; 

Flowing  of  the  endolymph  stimulates  the  sensory  hairs; 
this  is  transmitted  to  the  vestibular  nerve,  thence  to 
auditory  nerve,  thence  to  brain. 

Eye. 

Optic  nerve. 
Centre  in  brain. 


Visual  ap- 
paratus 


Accessory 
organs 


Eyebrows. 

Eyelids. 

Lacrimal  apparatus. 

Muscles. 


Vibrations  in  the  ether  enter  eye  and  strike  on  retina, 
which  contains  end  organs  of  the  optic  nerve;  thence 
sensation  is  carried  to  visual  centre  in  brain. 


Eyebrows 


Eyelids 


Arched  eminences  of  skin  furnished  with 

short,  thick  hairs. 
Control  to  a  limited  extent  amount  of  light 

admitted  to  eye. 

Folds  of  connective  tissue  covered  with 
skin,  lined  with  mucous  membrane  (con- 
junctiva), which  is  also  reflected  over 
the  eyeball.     Provided  with  lashes. 

Closed  by  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle. 

Upper  lid  raised  by  levator  palpebrse  su- 
perioris. 

Slit  between  lids  called  palpebral  Assure. 

Inner  angle  of  slit  called  internal  canthus. 

Outer  angle  of  slit  called  external  canthus. 

Function  is  protection.    Serve  as  shades. 

Tarsal  glands  are  a  row  of  glands  embedded 
in  tarsal  cartilage  of  each  lid. 
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*  Aecauorr 
Organs 


Heires  of 
Eye 


Lacrimal 
■pparaluE 


LAcrinial  gUad  —  in  the  upper  and  outer 

part  of  the  orbit.     Secretes  tears. 
DiictH  — 7  to  12  lead  from  gland  to  ton- 

iunctii'a. 
Canaliculi  —  2  caimLi  I  to  i  in.  long,  begin 

at  punelK  and  open  into  lacrimal  tiai.-. 
Lacrinnal  sac  —  upper  dilated  portion  of 

the  naaal  duct. 
Nasal  duct  —  canal  \  in.  long,  extends  from 
lacrimal  aac  to  the  nose. 

St^cretion  constant. 
Moisten   the    eyet^all  and 
help  to  moisten  inspired 


Collet 


Water. 
Salt. 
I  Albumin. 
Carried  off  by  nasal  duct. 
Superior  rectus. 
Inferior  rectus. 
Intertial  rectus. 
Elxtcnutl  rectus. 
Superior  oblique. 
Inferior  oblique. 

Uetermines     tlif 
position  of  the 


Intiiasic 


{'iliarj-      1 
muscle  I 


Muscles 
of  iris 


ur 


Contractor 

pupil. 
Dilator  of  pupil. 
1.  Optic  nerve  concerned  with  vbion  only. 
Internal  rectus  muscle. 
Superior  rectus  muscle. 
Inferior  rectus  muscle. 
Inferior  oblique  muscle. 

3.  Pathetic  controls  the  superior  oblique  muscle. 

4.  Abducens  controls  the  extemai  rectus  muscle. 

5.  Ophthalmic. 


.  Motor 
oculi 
controls 
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Orbit 


Eyeball 


Sclera 


Cornea 


Choriod 


Bony  cavity  formed  by  seven  bones    * 


f  Frontal. 
Malar. 
Maxilla. 
Palate. 
Ethmoid. 
Sphenoid. 
Lacrimal. 


Dimensions 


Ciliary  Body 


Lined  by  fibrous  tissue. 

Contains  pad  of  fat  —  supports  eyeball. 

Capsule  of  Tenon  —  prevents  friction  when  eyeball  moves. 

Shaped  like  four-sided  pyra-  j  Apex  directed  backward, 
mid  \  Base  directed  forward. 

Optic  foramen  —  opening  for  passage  of  optic  nerve  and 

ophthalmic  artery. 
Sphenoidal  fissure  —  opening  for  passage  of  ophthalmic 

vein  and  motor  oculi,  pathetic  and  abducens  nerves. 

'  Spherical  in  shape. 

Transverse  .     .     .     LOO  inch  (25  mm.) 

Vertical 96  inch  (24  mm.) 

Antero-posterior   .      .96  inch  (24  nmi.) 

Optic    nerve    and 
sheath 16  inch  (4  mm.) 

Lens — antero-pos- 
terior   19  inch  (4.75  mm.) 

Lens  —  transverse      .35  inch  (8.75  nmi.) 

Pupil  (average)  .14  inch  (3.5  mm.) 

1.  Sclera  and  cornea. 
Tunics  {  2.  Choroid,  ciliary  body,  and  iris. 

3.  Retina. 

1.  Aqueous. 
Media  {  2.  Crystalline  lens  and  capsule. 

3.  Vitreous. 

{Tough,  fibrous,  opaque.    Protective. 
Covers  posterior  |  of  eyeball. 
Stained  brown  internally. 

f  Fibrous,  transparent  —  covers  anterior  J  of  eyeball. 
I  Well  supplied  with  nerves. 

{Vascular  coat,  lines  the  sclera. 
Composed  of  connective  tissue  ceUs  filled  with  pigment. 
Terminates  in  front  by  the  ciliary  processes. 

Ciliary  processes  70  to  80  parallel  folds  of  the  choroid, 
rising  gradually  from  behind  and  forming  a  plaited  zone 
between  the  choroid  and  iris. 

Support  ciliary  muscle  —  action  of  this  muscle  determines 
the  position  of  the  lens. 
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A  circular  curtain.     Central  perforation  —  pupil. 

Pupil  conlractcd  by  circular  Diuscle-fihres. 

Pupil  dilated  by  radial  muscle-fibres. 

Con(«ina  pigment — amount  of  which  determines  color  of 

the  eyes. 
Hangs  free  except  for  attachment  at  circumference  to  the 

ciliary  processes  and  choroid. 
Functioii  —  Regulates  amount  of  light  entering  eye. 

[visual  layer — transparent  menibraDc  of  nervous  and  con- 
nective tissue  situated  between  the  choroid  and  vitreous 
humor.     Formed  by  the  spreading  out  of  optic  nerve. 

I  Has  eight  layers  and  two  membranes.  Counting  from  the 
choroid  inward  ne  follows :  — 

I  Figment  Uyer,  usually  described  as  a  membrane, 

1.  Layer  of  rods  and  cones  (perceptive  layer)  — cxlemal 

2.  limitans  ext«ma. 

3.  External  granules. 

4.  External  molecular. 
.'>.  Internal  granules. 

6.  Internal  moleculiir. 

7.  Ganglion  or  nervp-cells, 

5.  Optic  nerve-fibres  ^  imiemiost  layer. 
I  Membnuia  liniitans  interna. 

f  Entrance  of  optic  nerve. 
I  There  are  no  rods  and  cones. 
[  Totally  insensitive  to  light. 
I  Macula  f  H  '"■  outfude  the  blind  spot. 

<  Central  pit  —  fovea  centralis  —  is  the  centre  of 
direct  vision. 
Aqueous  chamber  is  between  cornea  in  front  and 
lens,  suspensory  ligament,  and  ciliary  body 
behind.    Aqueous  humor  is  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent, watery  fluid. 
Semi-fluid,  gelatinous  substance. 
Fills  the  posterior  four-fifths  of  the  globe  of  the 
eyeball,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane.   Distends  the  sclera  and  supports  the 
retina. 
Situated  behind  the  pupil.     Double  convex  in 

shape. 
Fibrous  body  enclosed  in  an  elastic  capsule. 
Hold  in   position  by  counterbalancing  of  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humor  and  the  sus- 
pensory ligament. 


lutea  \ 


Crystal- 
lens 


r\ 
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Refraction  —  Bending  or  deviation  in  the  course  of  rasrs  of  light,  in  pass- 
ing obliquely  from  one  transparent  medium  into  another  of 
different  density. 

Accommodation  —  Ability  of  the  eye  to  adjust  itself  so  that  it  can  see 

objects  at  varying  distances. 


Conditions 
that  affect 
Accommo- 
dation 


(Far-sightedness. 
Cause  —  Rays  of  light  do  not  con- 
verge soon  enough. 
{Near-sightedness . 
Cause  —  Rays  of  light  converge  too 
soon. 
Defective  condition  of  accommodation 
in  which  distant  objects  are  seen 
distinctly,  but  near  objects  are  in- 
distinct. 
(  Condition  in  which  the  different  merid- 
ians of   the   eye   are  not  equally 
convex.    Interferes    with    distinct 
vision. 


Presbyopia 


Astigmatism 


, 


CHAPTER   XXI 


Female  generative  organs.  —  The  female  generative  organs 
are  divided  into  an  internal  and  an  external  group.  The  internal 
are  contained  within  the  pelvis,  and  the  external  are  grouped  under 
the  name  of  vulva  or  pudendimi. 

INTERNAL  GENERATIVE  ORGANS 
The  internal  generative  organs  comprise  the  following  struc- 
tures :  — 

(1)  Ovaries,  two  glandular  organs  in  which  the  ova  are  fonned. 

(2)  Fallopian  [uterine]  tubes,  two  canals  through  which  the 
ova  reach  the  utcriue  cavity, 

(3)  Uterus,  a  hollow,  pear-shaped  organ,  which  receives  the 

(4)  Vagina,  a  canal  extending  from  the  uterus  to  the  vulva. 
Ovaries-  — The  ovaries  are  two  small,  almond-shaped  glandular 

bodies,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  uterus,  in  the  posterior  fold 
of  the  broad  ligament,  behind  and  below  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Each 
ovary  is  attached  by  its  inner  end  to  the  uterus  by  a  short  liga- 
ment, —  the  ligament  of  the  ovary,  —  and  by  its  outer  end  to  the 
Fallopian  tube  by  one  of  the  fringe-like  processes  of  the  fimbriated 
extremity.  The  ovaries  each  measure  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  (38  mm.)  in  length,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  (19  mm.) 
in  width,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  (8.5  mm.)  in  thickness,  and  weigh 
from  one  to  two  drachms  (3.7  to  7.5  grams). 

Function.  —  The  function  of  the  ovaries  is  to  produce,  develop, 
and  mature  the  ova,  and  to  discharge  them  when  fully  formed. 
In  addition,  the  ovary  doubtless  furnishes  an  internal  secretion, 
which  is  picked  up  by  the  blood. 

Structure.  —  If  the  substance  of  an  ovary  be  minutely  examined 
it  is  found  to  consist  of:  {1}  a  stromy^^Tl^pinposed  of  white 


:;e  of  an  ovary  be  mmuteJy 
a  stromy^^TlhDinposec 
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and  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves, 
(2)  Graafian  or  vesicular  follicles,  and  (3)  a  covering  of  columnar 
epithelial  cells,  called  germinal  epithelium,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  peritoneum. 

Graafian  (vesicular)  follicles.  — The  Graafian  follicles  are  sacs 
<ir  vesicles  which  contain  the  ova  and  are  embedded  in  the  meshes 
of  the  stroma. 

Each  follicle  consists  of:  (I)  an  outer  coat  of  fibrous  tissue  that 
is  derived  from  the  stroma,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  plexus  of 


F:ii.  205.  —  Ut«bd«,  Faixopun  Tobcb,  and  Ovahies  —  Postkwob  Vibit, 
1,  ovBriea;  2.  2.  uterino  tubes;  3,  3.  fimbriated  extremily  of  the  lirft  uterine 
tube,  Been  from  ite  ooocavity  ;  4,  opeuiug  of  the  left  tube ;  5,  fimbriated  extremity 
of  the  right  tube,  posterior  view  ;  6.  B,  fimbria  whirh  attach  the  extremity  of  each 
tube  to  the  ovary ;  7,  7.  ligamenta  of  the  ovary  ;  8.  8,  9.  B.  broad  ligaments :  10, 
uterus;   11,  cervix  uteri ;   12,08uteri;   13,  13,  14,  va^a.     (Sapiwy.) 

blood-vessels,  and  (2)  an  inner  layer  of  nucleated  cells.  With 
the  exception  of  the  smallest  vesicles  each  one  is  filled  with  fluid, 
and  suspended  in  this  fiuid  is  an  </j!um  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
cells,  called  the  rfwciw  proligerus. 

At  birth  the  ovaries  are  said  to  contain  about  36.000  vesicles, 
each  measuring  from  5-J-5  to  j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  only  a 
small  number  of  these  ever  develop,  as  the  great  majority  shrink 
and  disappear.  At  the  time  of  puberty  the  ovaries  eidarge,  be- 
come very  vascular,  and  some  of  the  follicles  increase  in  size.  As 
the  follicles  increase  in  size  they  approach  the  surface  and  begin 
to  form  small  protuberances  on  the  outside  of  the  ovary.     When 
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fully  matured  the  wall  of  the  ovarj-  and  the  wall  of  the  follicle  burst 
at  tlie  same  point,  and  tlie  contents  of  the  follicle  —  tlie  fluid, 
the  ovum,  and  the  surrounding  cells  —  escape.  This  process  of 
development,  maturation,  and  rupture  of  a  follicle  is  known  as 
ovTiIation,  and  continues  at  regular  intervals  from  puberty  to  the 
menopause. 

The  corpus  luteum.  — After  the  rupture  of  a  follicle,  and  the 
escape  of  the  ovum,  the  walls  (ullapse  and  the  cavity  becomes 
filled  with  blood  wliich  forms  a  clot.  Later  this  clot  becomes 
surrounded  by  cells  containing  a  yellow  pigment,  which  gives  the 
follicle  a  yellow  color,  and  hence  it  b  known  ts  the  corpus  luteum. 
Tlie  size  and  duration  of  the  corpus  luteum  iaWependent  on  whether 
fertilization  occurs  or  not.  If  fertilization  dftes  not  occur  the  cor- 
pus luteum  increases  in  size  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  is  ab- 
sorbed. If  fertilization  dues  occur  and  theiionian  becomes  preg- 
nant, the  corpus  luteum  increases  in  size  .dpfing  the  first  few 
months,  and  does  not  show  retrogressive  chas'^s  until  about  the 
sixth  mouth.  The  function  of  the  corpus  luteum  is  unknown. 
Some  physiologists  regard  it  as  a  protective  mechanism  by  means  of 
which  the  cavity  resulting  from  the  rupture  of  the  follicle  is  filled 
with  a  ti.ssue  which  can  be  easily  absorbed.  Others  attribute  to 
the  corpus  luteum  the  formation  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the 
ovaries.     Thb  will  be  ili-scussed  later. 

Fallopian  tubes.  —  The  Fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts  are  two  in 
number,  one  on  each -side,  and  pass  from  the  upper  angles  of  the 
uterus  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  (xiursc  between  the  folds  and  along 
the  upper  margin  of  the  broad  ligament,  towards  the  sides  of  the  pel- 
vis. They  are  about  four  inches  (100  mm.)  long,  and  at  the  point 
of  attachment  to  the  uterus  are  very  narrow,  but  gradually  increase 
in  size  so  that  the  distal  end  is  larger.  The  margin  of  tlie  distal 
end  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  fringe-like  processes  called  flm- 
briae.  One  of  these  fimbriie  is  attached  to  the  ovary.  The  uterine 
opening  of  the  tube  is  minute,  and  will  only  admit  a  fine  bristle; 
the  abdominal  opening  is  comparatively  much  larger. 

The  uterine  tube  consists  of  three  coats :  — ■ 

(1)  Serous.  —  The  external,  or  serous,  coat  is  derived  from  the 
peritoneum. 

(2)  Muscular.  —  The  middle,  or  muscular,  coat  has  two  layers : 
one  a  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres  and  the  other  of  circular  fibres. 
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(3)  MuGoiis. — The  internal,  or  mucous,  coat  is  arranged  in 
longitudinal  folds  and  covered  wilK  ciliated  epithelium.  It  is  con- 
tiiiuou.s  at  the  imier  end  with  the  mucous  liuing  of  the  uterus,  and 
at  the  di.stal  end  with  the  serous  lining  of  the  ahdominal  cavity. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  bixly  in  which  a  mucous  and  serous 
lining  are  continuous  with  one  another. 

Function.  —  The  function  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  to  convey 
the  ova  from  the  ovaries  to  the  uterus.  Just  how  the  ovum, 
after  its  discharge  into  the  abdominal  cavitj',  reaches  the  Fallopian 
tube  is  not  known.  It  ia  thought  that  the  movement  of  the  cilia 
on  the  fimbriie  and  in  the  tubes  produces  a  current  which  draws  the 
ovum  into  the  tube.  After  the  ovum  enters  the  tube  it  is  carried 
to  tile  uterus  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  tube  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  cilia.  It  is  considerei!  probable  that  many  of  the  ova 
discliarged  from  the  ovaries  remain  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
because  of  failure  to  reach  the  tubes.  These  ova  disintegrate,  are 
absorbed,  and  carried  away  by  the  blood.  Occasionally  such  an 
ovum  liecomos  impregnatefl  and  ectopic  gestation  results. 

The  Uterus.  —  The  uterus  is  a  hollow,  pear-shaped  organ.  In 
the  virgin  slate  it  is  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity  between  the  blad- 
der and  the  rectum.  Its  lengthisealimatedto  be  about  three  inches 
(75  mm.),  its  width  two  inches  (.W  mm.),  and  its  thickness  one  inch 
(2')  mm.).  During  pregnancy  the  uterus  becomes  enormously  en- 
larged, attains  the  length  of  a  foot  {300  mm.)  or  more,  measures 
atxtut  eight  to  ten  inches  (200  to  250mm.)  transversely,  and  extends 
into  the  umbilical  region.  After  parturition  the  uterus  returns  to 
almost  its  original  size,  hut  is  always  larger  than  before  pregnancy. 
AftiT  the  menopause,  the  uterus  becomes  smaller  and  atrophies. 

Divisions.  —  For  purposes  of  description  the  uterus  is  divided 
into  three  parts:    the  fundus,  body,  and   neck. 

The  fundus  is  the  convex  part  above  the  entrance  of  the  tubes. 

The  body  is  the  part  between  the  fundus  and  the  neck. 

The  cervix  or  neck  is  the  lower  constricted  part  and  extends  from 
the  boily  of  the  uterus  into  the  vagina. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  small;  that  part  witliin  the  body 
is  triangular  in  shape  (v).  and  has  three  openings,  one  at  each 
upper  angle,  communicating  with  the  Fallopian  tubes,  andone,  the 
internal  orifice,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  below.  The 
cavity  of  the  cervix,  which  is,  of  course,  ci>ntiriuous  with  the  cavity 
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in  the  body,  ia  constricted  above,  where  it  opens  into  the  body- 
by  means  of  the  internal  orifice  (internal  os),  and  below,  where  it 
opens  into  the  vapina  by  means  of  the  external  orifice  (external  os). 


li  position  between  th<!  blndder  and  the  reftum.     (Cooki 


'  Between  these  two  openings  the  canal  of  the  cervix  is  somewhat 
eiflarged. 

Structure.  —  The  walls  of  the  uterus  are  thick  and  consist  of 
three  coats :  — 

(1)  An  external  serous  coat  derived  from  the  peritoneum.  It 
covers  all  of  the  uterus,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cervix, 
but  not  the  anterior  surface. 

(2)  A  mid<lle  muscular  coat  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  uterine 
walls.  It  consists  of  layers  of  plain  muscular  tissue  intermixed 
with  bloo<l- vessel 3.  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  The  arrangement  of 
the  muscle  fibres  is  very  complex,  as  they  run  circularly,  longi- 
tudinally, spirally,  and  cross  and  interlace  in  every  direction. 

(3)  An  internal  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that 
lining  the  vagina  and  Fallopian  tubes.     It  is  highly  vascul&r,  pro- 
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^■ided  with  numerous  mucoua  glands,  and  is  covered  with  ciliatetl 
epithelium. 

Blood  supply  of  uterus.  —  The  uterus  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  blood-vessels.  The  blood  reaches  the  uterus  by  means  of 
the  uterine  arteries  from  the  internal  iliacs.  and  the  o\'arian  ar- 
teries from  the  aorta.  Where  the  neck  joins  the  bodj'  of  the  uterus, 
tlie  arteries  from  both  sides  are  united  by  a  branch  vessel,  called 
the  circumflex  artery.  It  this  branch  is  cut  during  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, or  a  tear  of  the  neck  during  parturition  extends  so  far  as  to 
sever  it,  the  hemorrhage  is  very  profuse.  The  arteries  are  re- 
markable for  their  tortuous  course  and  frequent  anastomoses. 
The  veins  are  of  large  size,  and  correspond  in  their  behavior  to  the 
arteries. 

Position  of  the  uterus.  —  The  uterus  is  not  firmly  attached  or  ad- 
herent to  any  part  of  the  skeleton.  It  is,  as  it  were,  suspended  in 
the  pelvic  cavity,  anil  kept  in  position  by  ligaments.  A  full 
bladder  pushes  it  backward;  a  distended  rectnm,  forward.  It 
alters  its  position,  by  gravity,  or  with  change  of  posture.  During 
gestation  it  rises  into  tlie  abdominal  cavity. 

The  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  inclined  forward,  and  the  external 
orifice  is  directed  downward  and  backward.  (See  Fig.  206.) 
AnUversion  is  the  condition  where  the  fundus  turns  too  far  forward. 
Retroversion  is  the  condition  where  the  fundus  inclines  backward. 
A  bend  may  exist  where  the  neck  joins  the  body,  and  if  the  body 
is  bent  forward,  it  is  described  as  anteftejrlon ; 
retroflexion. 

Ligaments.  —  The  uterus   is   maintained   i 
ligaments.     Three  are  arranged  in  pairs. 

1.  The  broad,  or  lateral  ligaments,  two  ii 
of  peritoneum  slung  over  the  front  and  back  of  the  uterus,  and 
extending  latcrallj'  to  the  walls  of  the  pelvis.  They  are  composed 
of  two  opposed,  serous  layers,  and  between  these  layers  are  found 
the  following  structures :  (a)  P'allopian  tubes ;  (6)  the  ovaries 
and  their  ligaments;  (c)  the  round  ligaments;  id)  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics;  (c)  nerves;  (/)  some  smooth  muscle-fibres. 

The  posterior  fold  covers  the  back  of  the  uterus,  and  extends  far 
enough  below  to  also  cover  the  upper  one-fifth  of  the  back  wall 
of  the  vagina,  when  it  turns  up  and  is  reflected  over  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  rectum.     Thus  the  uterus,  with  and  between  its  two 


if  bent  backward, 
n  position  by  five 
1  number,  are  folds 
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broad  ligaments,  forms  a  transverse  partition  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
the  bladder,  vagina,  and  urethra  being  in  the  front  compartment, 
and  the  rectum  in  the  back  compartment. 

Tile  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  broad  ligaments  are  derived 
from  the  superficial  muscular  layer  of  the  uterus.  They  pass 
out  between  the  serous  folds  and  become  attached  to  the  i>elvic 
fascia,  and  thus  help  to  sustain  the  uterus. 

2.  The  round  ligamects  are  two  rounded,  fibro-rouscular  cords, 
situated  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament.  They  are  about 
four  and  a  half  inches  {W.i  mm.)  long,  and  take  their  origin  rn)m 
tlie  upper  angle  of  the  uterus  (on  either  side)  in  fn»nt  and  a  little 
below  the  attachment  nf  the  Fallopian  tube.  They  extend  forward 
and  outward,  and  finally  end  tn  the  tissues  of  the  labia  majora 
and  mons  Veneris.  The  round  ligaments  are  composed  of  musele- 
fibrea,  areolar  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves. 

3.  The  utero-sacral  ligaments  extend  between  the  cervix  and 
sides  of  the  rectum.  They  serve  to  connect  the  cer\*is  and  vagina 
with  the  sacnim,  and  are  partly  serous,  partly  of  smooth  muscular 
fibres. 

4.  Anterior  ligament. — Between  the  bladder  and  uterus  the 
pcritimeum  forms  a  shallow  pouch  called  the  utero-vesical  pouch. 
This  peritoneum,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  pouch,  is  described 
as  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  uterus, 

5.  Recto-vaginal.  —  Behind  the  uterus  the  peritoneum  forms 
a  second  and  deeper  pouch  called  the  recto-vaginal,  or  cul-de-sac, 
of  Douglas.  This  peritoneum  is  described  as  the  recto-vaginal 
ligament. 

Function.  —  The  function  of  the  uterus  is  to  receive  the  ovum 
from  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  if  it  becomes  fertilized  to  retain  it 
during  its  de\'elopment.  Later  when  the  ovum  has  developed 
into  a  mature  fcetus,  it  is  expelled  from  the  uterus,  chiefly  by  the 
contraction  of  the  uterine  walls. 

The  Vagina. — The  vaginaisamusculo-membranous  canal  which 
encircles  the  lowi-r  portion  of  the  cervix,  and  extends  downward 
and  forward  fn)m  the  uterus  to  the  \'uha. 

The  posterior  wall  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  (88  mm.) 
long,  while  the  anterior  wall  is  only  three  inches  (75  mm.).  The 
front,  or  anterior  wall,  is  united  hy  connective  tissue  with  the 
posterior  walls  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  the  partition,  or  septum. 
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between  the  bladder  and  vagina  being  called  the  vesico-vaginal . 
and  that  between  the  urethra  and  vagina  the  urethro- vaginal, 
septum. 

Structure.  —  The  vagina  is  made  up  of  three  coats :  an  outer, 
fibrous ;  middle,  muscular ;  and  inner,  mucous,  which  in  the 
onlinarj'  contracted  state  is  thrown  into  fold,  sits  anterior  and 
posterior  walls  being  in  contact.  Tlie  muscular  coat  increases 
during  pregnancy,  and  the  mucous  coat,  because  of  the  transverse 


folds,  or  nigBt,  allow  of  dilatation  of  the  canal  during  labor  and 
birth. 

THE  EXTERNAL  ORGANS 

As  previously  stated  the  external  organs  of  generation  are 
grouped  under  the  name  of  \^dva  or  pudendum  and  include  the 
following ;  — 

4.  The  Clitoris 

5.  The  HjTnen 
j  Vulvo-vaginal 

**  I  Urethral 
3  Veneris  is  an  eminence  situated  in 
front  of  the  pubic  bones.  It  consists  of  areolar,  a<iipose,  and 
fibrous  tissue  covered  with  skin  and  after  puberty  with  hair. 


1.  Mons  Veneris 

2.  Labia  Majora 

3.  Labia  Minora 

Mons  Veneris.  —  The  t 


6.  Glands 
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Labia  majora. — The  labia  majora  ("greater  lips")  are  two 
longitudinal  folds  of  akin  containing  adipose  and  connective  tissue. 
They  are  continuous  with  the  mens  Vt-neris  in  front,  and  extend  to 
within  an  inch  (2ij  mm.)  of  the  anus  behind. 

Labia  minora.  —  The  labia  minora  ("  smaller  lips  ")  are  two 
Innpitudinal  folds  of  modified  epithelium  situated  between  the 


Pio.  208.  — Vulva  or  a  ViiwtN.     The  Ubin  have  been  widdysepantod.     Foe* 
Nav.,  foiiga  navicularis ;   Int.  Vag,,  introilus  vagiiuB;   L»b.  Min.,  labium  minus; 

Vedtib.,   vestibule.      (GerriBh.) 


labia  majora.  They  are  joined  anteriorly  in  the  hood  or  prepuce 
of  the  clitoris,  and  extend  downward  and  backward  for  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  (38  mm.). 

The  clitoris.  —  The  clitoris  is  a  small  body  situated  at  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  labia  minora.  It 
contains  many  vessels  and  nerves  and  is  almost  completely  covered 
by  the  hood  or  prepuce. 
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The  hymen.  —  The  hymen  ia  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  which 
surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  orifice  and  renders  the 
orifice  smaller.  Occasionally  it  extends  entirely  across  and  closes 
the  orifice  altogether.  This  condition  is  spoken  of  a.s  imperforate 
hymen. 

Glaods.  —  In  connection  with  the  vulva  are  found  — 

(1)  Vulvo-vaginal  glands  or  glands  of  Bartholin. 

(2)  Urethral  glands. 

The  vulvo-vaginfll  are  two  round,  or  oval,  glands,  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  vagina.  Tlieir  ducts  open  into  the  vulval  canal, 
one  on  either  side,  in  the  groove  between  the  hj-men  and  labia 
minora.     Their  secretion  lubricates  the  vulval  canal. 

The  urethral  glands  are  found  chiefly  beneath  the  walls  and  floor 
of  the  urethra.     They  secrete  mucus. 

Perinemn.  —  The  perineum  properly  signifies  the  parts  bounded 
by  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  but  we  generally  apply  it  to  the  tri- 
angular portion  between  the  vagina  and  rectum.  It  is  made 
up  of  muscles  strengthened  with  very  strong  fascite,  and  covered 
with  skin.  It  is  distensible,  and  stretches  to  a  remarkable  extent 
during  labor.  Nevertheless  it  is  frequently  torn,  and  when  the 
tear  is  of  any  extent,  and  is  not  repaired,  the  vagina  and  uterus 
lose  the  support  afforded  by  it,  and  various  abnormal  conditions 
follow. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  FEMALE  GENER.\TI\'E  (JROANS 
Function. — The  function  of  the  female  generative  organs  is: 
(1)  the  formation  and  development  of  the  ovum,  (2)  the  reten- 
tion and  sustenance  of  the  fecundated  ovum  until  it  develops 
into  a  mature  foetus  ready  to  live  outside  the  body,  and  (3)  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

Puberty.  —  Puberty  is  the  period  at  which  the  sexual  organs 
become  mature<l  and  functional  and  the  girl  develops  into  a 
woman.  The  event  is  not  accomplished  at  once,  but  extends  over 
considerable  time.  The  girl  undergoes  a  gradual  change  in  figure, 
the  hips  broaden,  the  breasts  develop,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
menstrual  flow  is  noticed.  At  first  the  menstrual  periods  are 
scanty  and  irregular,  but  after  a  few  months  they  settle  down 
to  the  characteristic  rate  and  duration.     In  temperate  climates 
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the  age  at  which  girls  usually  attain  puberty  is  about  fourteen 
years.     In  soutliern  ctiuntries  it  is  somewluit  earlier,  and 
arctic  regions,  a  year  or  two  later.     However,  no  fixed  rule  can 
given,  as  the  time  of  arrival  at  puberty  varies  witli  every  individual 
depending  on  race,  temperament,  hygiene,  and  general  surround- 
ings. 

The  period  preceding  puberty,  during  which  the  phj'sical  changes 
are  nccurring,  is  known  as  the  peritid  of  adolescence. 

OTuIation, — 0\'Llati()n  includes  the  process  of  the  develop- 
ment am!  maturation  of  the  follicle  and  its  ovum,  and  the  rupture 
of  the  follicle. 

The  commonly  accepted  theorj'  is  that  about  or  shortly  before 
the  age  of  puberty  the  Graafian  follicles  begin  to  discharge  their 
ova,  and  that  thLi  process  continues  until  the  menopause.  The 
frequency  with  which  welWevehiped  ova  are  discharged  is  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  The  most  consen'ative  view  is  that 
tliere  is  one  mature  ovum  dischai^ed  for  each  menstrual  epoch, 
probably  some  daj's  before  the  period  occurs. 

MenstniAtioii. — Menstruatiuncunsists  of  theperiodical  discharge 
of  blood\'  fluid  from  the  uterine  ca\'ity.  When  once  established 
it  occurs  on  the  iiverage  every  twentj'-eight  daj's  from  the  time  of 
puberty  to  the  menopause,  with  the  exception  of  the  periods  of 
pregnancy  and  lactation.  The  average  duration  is  from  four  to 
five  daj-s  and  the  amount  of  blood  lost  is  about  six  ounces.  The 
menstrual  fluid  consists  of  mucus,  epithelial  cells,  and  blood. 
Some  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus  is  normally  shed  during  this  process,  others  do  not 
share  this  opinion. 

The  menopause  or  climacteric.  ~  By  menopause  or  climacteric  is 
meant  the  physiol6gical  cessation  of  the  menstrual  flow,  and  the 
end  of  the  period  <lurtng  which  the  Graafian  follicles  develop  in 
the  ovaries,  and  consequently  the  end  of  the  child-bearing  period. 
It  is  marked  by  atrophy  of  the  breasts,  uterus,  tubes,  and  ovaries. 
The  age  of  menopause  varies  a.s  does  the  age  of  puberty ;  in  general, 
we  may  say  the  earlier  the  puberty  the  later  the  menopause,  and 
tice  versa.  In  temperate  climates  the  average  period  for  the  arrival 
of  the  menopause  is  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years. 

Changes  in  the  generative  organs  in  connection  with  menstrua- 
tion.—  At  the  beginning  of  menstruation  there  is  a  general  con- 
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gestion  of  the  generative  organs,  including  the  breasts,  acnim- 
paniefl  by  more  or  leas  discomfurt  and  even  pain.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  undergoes  the  following  changes:  (1)  there 
is  marked  hj-pertrophy  and  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
(2)  during  menstruation  there  is  capillary  hemorrhage  and  the 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  cast  off,  (3)  following 
menstruation  a  new  epithelium  is  formed  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane returns  to  its  nomiid  size. 

Connection  between  ovulation  and  menstruation.  —  Whether 
ovulation  depends  upon  menstruation  or  menstruation  upon 
o\nilation,  or  whether  either  has  any  connection  with  the  other, 
is  a  matter  of  lengthy  controversy.  At  the  present  time  the 
generally  accepted  view  is  that  menstruation  is  dependent  upon 
the  ovaries,  and  tliat  their  influence  Ls  exerted  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood.  It  is  thought  that  an  internal  secretion  is  formed  in 
the  ovaries,  possibly  by  the  corpus  luteum.  This  secretion  is 
carried  to  the  uterus  by  the  blood  and  is  responsible  for  the  hj'per- 
trophy  and  congestion  that  precedes  menstruation.  So  far  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  decide  whether  the  internal  secretion  is  en- 
tirely responsible  for  menstruation,  or  whether  it  is  partly  due  to 
a  power  inherent  in  the  uterine  muscle.  The  fact  that  operations 
for  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  are  followed  by  atrttphy  of  the  uterus 
and  cessation  of  menstruation,  supports  the  theory  that  the  ovaries 
are  responsible  for  menstruation. 

Puipose  of  menstruation.  —  The  purpose  of  the  hypertrophy 
and  congestion  of  the  uterus  is  thought  to  be  nature's  way  of 
preparing  the  uterine  walls  for  the  reception  of  the  ovum  should 
it  Ix-come  fertilized. 

Mammary  glands. — The  two  mammary  glands,  or  breasts, 
may  be  considered  as  accessory  organs  of  generation,  l .     j 

Function.  —  The  function  of  the  mammar>'  glands  is  to 
secrete  the  milk  which  is  needed  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
young  infant. 

Location.  —  Each  breast  covers  a  nearly  circular  space  in  front 
of  the  jjectoral  muscles,  extending  from  the  second  to  the  sixth 
rib,  and  from  the  sternum  to  the  border  of  the  arm-pit. 

Structure.  —  The  breasts  are  covered  externally  by  skin,  are 
convex  in  shape,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  convexity  a  papilla 
projects,  which  is  called  the  nipple.     The  nipple   contains  the 
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openings  uf  the  milk  ducts,  and  i:it  surrounded  by  a  small  circular 
area  of  pink  or  dark  colored  skin,  which  us  called  the  areola.  The 
areola  is  dotted  over  with  projections  formed  by  the  sebaceous 
glands.  The\-  are  compcnintl  glands,  and  are  divided  by  connec- 
tive  tissue  partitions   into  about  twenty  lobes,  each   of   which 


possesses  its  own  excretory  duct,  which  as  it  approaches  the  top 
of  the  breast  dilates  and  forms  a  small  reservoir  in  which  milk  ran 
be  stored  during  the  period  when  the  gland  is  active.  Each  duct 
opens  by  a  separate  orifice  upon  the  surface  of  the  nipple.  The 
lobes  are  subdivided,  and  the  small  lobes,  or  lobules,  are  made  up  of 
the  terminal  tubules  of  the  duct.  '  ' '  "  'ie  in  a  mesh  of  fibrous 
areolar  tissue  containing  consider 
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Blood-vessels  and  nerves.  —  The  manunarj'  glands  are  well 
supplied  with  blood  brought  to  them  by  branches  of  the  axillary, 
internal  mammary,  and  intercxistal  arteries.  The  nerves  are 
chiefly  intercostal  nerves. 

Development  of  the  mammary  gknds.  —  The  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  mammary  glands  at  the  time  of  puberty  is  due  to  an 
increased  development  of  the  connective  tissue  and  fat.  The 
glandular  tissue  remains  undeveloped  and  does  not  function  unless 
conception  takes  place.  When  conception  occurs  the  glandular 
tissue  undergoes  a  process  of  gradual  development  that  produces 
marked  changes.  The  breasts  become  larger  and  harder,  the 
veins  on  the  surface  become  more  noticeable,  the  areola  becomes 
enlarged  and  darkened,  the  nipple  becomes  more  prominent,  and 
toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  a  fluid  called  colostrum  can  be 
squeezed  from  the  orifice  of  the  ducts.  After  delivery  the  amount 
of  colostrum  increases  for  a  day  or  two.  and  then  its  composition 
changes  to  that  of  milk. 

The  primary  development  and  later  functioning  of  the  mam- 
mary glands  suggests  an  intimate  connection  between  tliese  glands 
and  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  The  present  theory  is  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  breasts  at  the  time  of  puberty  is  influenced 
by  the  internal  secretion  of  the  ovaries,  for  if  the  ovaries  are  re- 
moved before  puberty,  the  breasts  do  not  develop,  or  if  the  ovaries 
are  removed  after  puberty,  the  breasts  are  apt  to  atrophy.  The 
development  of  the  glandular  tissue  that  follows  conception  Is 
thought  to  be  due  to  some  chemical  substance  that  results  from  the 
metabolism  of  the  fcEtus.  The  chemical  nature  of  this  substance  is 
not  known,  but  presumably  it  stimulates  the  development  of  the 
gland,  and  also  prevents  secretion,  as  active  secretion  does  not 
commence  until  after  delivery,  and  if  conception  occurs  during  the 
months  of  lactation,  the  character  of  the  milk  is  changed  and  its 
secretion  checked.  The  stimulus  which  causes  the  active  secre- 
tion of  milk  is  thought  to  result  from  the  emptying  of  the  milk 
ducts,  because  of  the  fact  that  when  a  woman  does  not  nurse  her 
infant,  the  secretion  of  milk  is  checked,  and  the  breasts  return 
to  their  usual  size.  The  active  secretion  of  milk  is  also  influenced 
by  the  nervous  sj'stem,  and  thb  influence  is  probably  exerted 
through  the  vasomotor  nerves  which  control  the  size  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  consequently  the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  gland. 
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The  secretion  of  milk.  —  The  secretory  portion  of  the  mammar;' 
glands  are  the  milk  ducts,  and  these  are  lined  with  secreting  cells. 
-Some  of  the  constituents  of  the  milk,  i.e.  water,  salts,  and  su^ar, 
are  secreted  hy  these  cells  from  the  blood,  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
cells  themselves  disintegrate  and  form  the  proteins  and  fat.  The 
sugar  contained  in  the  milk  is  lactose,  and  the  sugar  of  the  blood 
is  glua)se,  so  if  the  first  is  derived  from  the  second,  some  chemical 
chanj^  mu.st  lake  place  either  during  or  after  secretion. 

Colostrum  and  milk.  —  The  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands 
during  the  first  few  days  of  lactation  is  called  colostrum.  It  is  a 
thin,  yeltnwish  fluid,  composed  of  proteins,  fat,  sugar,  salts,  and 
water,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  iu  milk.  It  also  contains 
numerous  cells  containing  large  masses  of  fat.  These  are  called 
colostrum  corpuscles,  and  are  secreting  cells  that  are  not  completely 
broken  down. 

Human  milk  is  s|>ecially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
infant  and  so  differs  in  some  res])eets  from  that  of  all  other  animals, 
(_k)w'9  milk  is  most  frequently  substituted  for  hiunan  milk  and  the 
relative  composition  t>f  the  two  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
table :  — 


Hiru.K  (:iven«e) 

Cow'b  (svtrnge) 

Water 

87.30% 
1.50% 

4.00% 
7.00% 
0.20% 

Fat 

Lactose  

Salts       

4.00% 
4.30% 
0.70% 

In  substituting  cow's  milk  for  human  milk  the  differences  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  are  not  only  the  different  relative 
proportions,  but  also  the  following :  (1)  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
teins; the  protein  of  human  milk  is  one-third  caseinogen,  and  two- 
thirds  lactalbumin,  and  that  of  cow's  milk  is  five-sixths  caseinogen 
and  one-sixth  lactaibumin;  (2)  the  difference  in  the  curds  formed 
in  the  stomach;  human  milk  curdles  in  small  flocculi,  and  cow's 
milk  curdles  in  large  hea\y  curds;  and  (3)  the  reaction  of  both 
human  and  cow's  milk  is  amphoteric,  but  cow's  milk  is  more  nearly 
acid  than  human  milk. 
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piirteil  by  the  scrotum. 
Each  glantl  weighs  from 
ivc  to  eight  ilrachnis 
(18.5  to  ^10  grams)  ami 
consists  of  two  ptir- 
tions:  (1)  the  testicle 
proper,  and  (2)  the 
epidid.v-mis. 

(1)  The  testicle 
proper  is  ovoid  in  shaiie 
and  covered  exteriorly 
by  fibrous  tissue  which 
sends  incomplete  parti- 
tions into  tlie  i-entml 
portion  of  the  glami, 
dividing  it  into  romnm- 
nicating  cavities.  In 
these  cavities  are  wind- 
ing tnbiiles  which  are  p  ^ 
surrounded  by  blood- 
vessels and  held  together  by  interstitial  tissue.  These  tubules 
inosculate  in  a  sort  of  mesh  (rete  testis)  and  finally  all  unite  in  the 
epidid>'mis. 


Mauc  Scxval  Appabatcs.    (HallJ 


(2)  The  epididymis  is  a  long,  narrow  body  which  lies  along  the 
posterior  portion  of  tlie  testicle  and  consists  of  a  tortuous  tubule, 
which  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and  contains  some  muscular 
tissue  in  its  walls.  If  unravelled  it  is  found  to  be  about  twenty 
feet  (5  metres)  long.  It  connects  the  testicle  proper  with  the  vas 
deferens. 

FmictioD.  —  The  function  of  the  testes  is  the  production  of  sper- 
matozoa. These  spermatozoa  are  the  essential  part  of  the  seminal 
fluid.  The  spermatozoa  oriftinflte  in  the  cells  of  the  testes  lining 
the  tubules  which  compose  the  bulk  of  the  testes.  An  internal 
secretion  is  also  supposed  to  be  formed  here. 

Descent  of  the  testes.  —  In  earl\-  fcetal  life  the  testes  are 
alxloniiiial  organs  lying  in  fnint  of  and  below  the  kidneys.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  growth  they  are  drawn  downward  tlirough 
the  inguinal  canal  and  shortly  before  birtli  are  normally'  found  in 
the  scrotum.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  premature  infants,  the 
testis  is  found  in  the  inguinal  canal  or  even  in  the  abdominal 
cavity ;  as  a  rule  it  soon  descends  and  occupies  its  proper  posi- 
tion ;  but  occasionally  it  does  not  descend  and  an  operation  is 
necessary. 

The  vas  deferens.  —  The  vas  deferens  is  a  continuation  of  the 
epididymis,  and  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle.  After  a  very 
devious  course  it  joins  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  at  the  base  of 
the  bladder.  It  consists  of  three  coats,  an  external  areolar,  a 
middle  muscular,  and  an  internal  mucous  coat. 

The  seminal  vesicles.  —  The  seminal  vesicles  are  two  pouches 
which  are  placed  each  one  on  the  outer  side  of  each  vas  deferens, 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  They  are  pyramidal  in  form, 
with  the  broad  ends  directed  backward  and  widely  separated. 
The  anterior  portions  converge,  become  narrowed,  and  unite  on 
either  side  with  the  corresponding  vas  deferens  to  form  the  ejacu- 
latory  duct. 

Fimction.  —  The  seminal  vesicles  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
semen,  to  which  they  add  a  secretion  of  their  own. 

The  ejaculatory  ducts.  —  The  ejacuiatory  ducts  are  two  in  num- 
ber, one  right  and  the  other  left.  They  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  seminal  vesicle  and  vas  deferens  of  each  side.  They  run 
downward  and  converge  as  they  descend,  enter  and  pass  between 
the  lobes  of  the  pri)state  gland  and  open  into  the  floor  of  the  pros- 
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tatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  Each  has  an  external  are(»lar,  middle 
muscular,  and  internal  mucous  coat. 

The  scrotum.  —  The  scrotum  is  a  pouch  which  contains  the 
testes  and  a  part  of  each  spermatic  cord.  It  consists  of  a  layer 
of  skin,  and  the  dartos.  The  skin  is  thick  and  dark,  presents  folds 
or  rugte,  is  furnished  with  sebaceous  glands,  and  covered  with  short 
hairs.  The  dartos  is  a  thin  tunic  of  a  reddish  color  consisting  of 
muscular  fibres  and  elastic  tissue  and  containing  nimierous  blood- 
vessels. It  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  groin 
and  perineum.  It  sends  in  a  partition,  which  separates  the  two 
testes. 

The  spermatic  cord.  —  The  spermatic  cord  forms  the  pedicle 
of  each  testis  and  extends  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring  to  the 
back  of  the  testis.  Each  cord  consists  of  the  vas  deferens,  arteries, 
veins,  l^Tnphatics,  nerves,  the  layers  of  fascia  which  cover  the 
testis,  and  the  remains  of  the  peritoneal  testicular  process.  These 
parts  are  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue. 

The  penis.  —  The  penis  consists  of  three  more  or  less  cylindrical 
bodies  of  erectile '  tissue  enclose*!  in  fibrous  sheaths.  The  two 
corjrora  cavernosa  lie  above  and  receive  between  them  below 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  in  which  the  urethra  is  contained.  The 
glans  penis  is  continuous  with  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  cov- 
ering of  the  penis  is  of  loose  skin,  but  over  the  glans  penb  and 
lining  the  prepuce  it  resembles  mucous  membrane.  In  this 
region  there  is  an  abundant  subcutaneous  nerve  plexus  and 
numerous  Pacinian  -  corpuscles,  so  that  it  is  possessed  of  acute 
sensibility. 

The  urethra.  —  The  urethra  extends  from  the  bladder  through 
the  corpus  spongiosum  to  the  end  of  the  jwnis.  It  is  usually  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  {1)  the  prostatic  urethra,  (2)  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  and  (3)  the  penile  or  spongy  portion.  The 
length  is  u.'iually  given  as  eight  inches  (200  mm.),  a  large  part  of 
which  lies  inside  the  jwlvis.  It  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane 
and  furnished  with  numerous  muscular  fibres. 

■  Erectile  tUrac  a  toaad  in  the  cUtoris.  penia.  and  tbe  nipples.  The  form,  eiic, 
sod  eonsistcnry  of  this  tiaauo  chiuiRe  sccording  to  the  amount  of  blood  contained 
in  it.  An  inntnaed  amount  of  uteriixl  blood  causes  iwelliDg.  Bad  consequent  press- 
ure OD,  and  occluiiiflD  of,  the  veins. 

<  Pacinian  eorpusclcs  are  ipecialiied  nervr-endinsa  found  in  tbe  Bcaital  oritana 
□[  both  aeiea.  also  in  Ihp  patma  of  the  handa,  and  the  aale«  of  the  feet.  (See  Fig.  177.) 
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The  prostate.  —  The  prostate  gland  is  situated  In  front  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  around  the  commencement  of  the  urethra. 
It  resembles  a  cliestnut  in  form  and  consists  of  a  dense  fibrous 
capsule  containing  glandular  and  muscular  tissue.  The  glandular 
tissue  consi.sts  of  tubules  which  communicate  with  the  urethra 
bv  minute  orifices. 

Function.  —  The  function  of  the  prostate  glnnd  is  to  secrete 
the  prostatic  fluid,  which  is  an  essential  element  of  the  seminal 
fluid. 

Cowper's  glands.  —  These  arc  two  small  bodies  about  the  size 
of  a  pea  situated  one  on  each  side,  adjacent  to,  antl  opening  into 
the  membranou.s  urethra.  They  secrete  a  fluid  which  goes  to 
form  part  of  the  seminal  fluid. 

Puberty.  —  This  occurs  in  the  male  about  a  year  later  than  in 
tlie  female,  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  At  this  time  the  "  Adam's 
Apple  "  de^■elops,  producing  a  marked  change  in  the  \'oice,  the  ex- 
ternal genitals  grow  somewhat  rapidly,  hair  grows  on  the  face, 
pubes,  axills,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  seminal  fluid  begins 
to  be  secreted.  At  the  same  time  sexual  desires  unknown  before 
are  experienced. 

Semen.  ^The  semen  is  a  fluid  derived  from  the  various  sexual 
glands  in  the  male.  The  main  elements  in  this  fluid  are  the  sper- 
matozoa; the  other  constituents  are  derived  from  the  seminal 
vesicles,  prostate  gland,  and  Cowper's  glands. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF   REPRODUCTION 

Reproduction.  —  The  purpose  of  reproduction  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  species,  and  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs,  whose  importance  b  in  their  adaptation  to  produce 
another  being. 

Impregnation.  —  The  term  impregnation  or  fertilization  is  ap- 
plied to  the  union  of  the  spermatozoon  or  male  cell,  with  the  ovum 
or  female  cell. 

The  ovum.  —  The  ovum  is  a  minute  globular  cell  about  -jjj  inch 
{0.2  mm.)  in  diameter.  The  component  parts  have  received 
special  names. 

The  cell-wall  is  a  thick,  surrounding  envelope,  or  membrane, 
called  the  vitelline  membrane. 
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The  cell-body  is  a  mass  of  cjlnplasm  filled  with  fatty  and 
albuminous  granules,  and  usually  called  the  vitellus. 

The  cell  nucleus,  or  germinal  vesicle,  is  a  transparent,  sharply 
outlined  nucleus,  embedded  in  the  vitellus. 

The  nucleolus,  or  germinal  spot,  is  a  small,  dark  spot  situated 
in  the  fluid  nucleus. 

The  cell-body  or  ej-toplasm  contains  the  food  material,  and  the 
nucleus  contains  chromatin  material.  Chromatin  is  of  special 
interest  because  it  is  believed  that  it  is  through  the  chromatin 
material  that  hereditary  characteristics  are  transmitted. 

The  spermatozoon.  —  The  spermatozoon  is  the  male  generati\'e 
cell  and  its  function  is  to  fertilize  the  ovum  and  produce  impregna- 
tion. It  \:i  much  smaller  than  the  ovum,  being  only  ^-^  inch  (0.1 
mm.)  in  length.  It  conaisls  of  an  elliptical  head,  a  md-shaped 
mid<Ue  piece,  and  a  tail  that  gradually  tapers.  The  head  contains 
nuclear  material  and  chromatin.  There  is  an  active  vibratory  mot  inn 
of  the  tail  which  allows  it  quite  free  motion  in  the  semhuil  fluifl. 
Because  of  this  free  motion  the  spermatozoa  are  able  when  dei>os- 
ited  in  the  vagina  to  travel  upward  into  the  uterus,  and  into 
the  tubes  eVen  against  the  current  produced  by  the  cilia  of  the 
tubes. 

Site  of  impregnatioa.  —  It  is  thought  that  impregnation  takes 
place  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  When  the  Graafian  follicle  ruptures 
and  an  ovum  escapes  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  current  pro- 
duced bj'  the  cilia  of  the  tubes  b  thought  to  draw  it  into  the  tube. 
Once  in  the  tube  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  tube  and  the  action 
of  the  cilia  propel  it  slowly  along  to  the  uterus.  If  the  ovum  does 
not  become  impregnated  it  passes  into  the  uterus  and  is  cast  off 
in  the  next  menstrual  flow.  If,  however,  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  spermatozoon  in  its  passage  through  the  tube,  the  spermato- 
zoon enters  the  ovum  and  segmentation  or  the  process  of  cell  divi- 
sion begins  at  once. 

Segmentation.  —  After  the  union  of  these  two,  the  c^cll  rapidly 
divides  into  two,  each  of  these  two  into  other  two,  and  so  forth, 
until  we  have  a  number  of  cells  where  formerly  there  was  one.  At 
this  stage  the  collection  of  cells  is  called  the  blastoderm.  Grad- 
ually these  celts  which  constitute  the  blastoderm  become  arranged 
in  three  layers,  the  outer  called  the  ectoderm,  an  inner  called  the 
entoderm,  and  a  middle  laj'er  called  the  mesoderm.     (See  page  27.) 
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V\w  \^\^^i\^^  of  x\w  ivT\\\\9\\\  owixw  ihnnigh  the  tubes  requires 
^Umu  «'(i;U)  «tiV'^>.  «iu\l  during:  this  time  in^ny  thousands  of  cells 
{^^^*  t^^Mu«^t  rt\ul  o\u*Kvm\1  in  ,i  s:io  o;ilk\l  the  Amnion.  The  collection 
o1  %nIN  vv,vA^»;^;tNl  l\\  the  3im"ion  is  v^ilixi  *n  r^.h'yo.  After 
\«ux*vv,v^  \ho  v.u^r;;v  ;ho  tsv,!^ryo  a::aoN^  ::?**^^:  :o  the  mucous  mem- 
Uv.-^'.s'    , '   ;^^*  v.;^*,vr   5\^^:w.,  ;:>:;*",>    :xAr  the  oi^eriiii:  c:   "he 
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SUMMARY                                      ^i^^^ 

SUMMARY 

Ovaries — two  glandular  organs  in  which  the  ova 

are  formed. 

Fallopian  tubes  —  two  canals  through  which  the 

Intemal 

ova  reach  the  uterine  cavity. 

organs 

Uterus  —  a  hollow,  pear-shaped  organ  which 

receives  the  o^^ml. 
Va^a  —  a  canal  that  extends  from  the  uterus 

to  the  vulva. 
Mona  Veneris  —  a  cushion  of  areolar  fibrous 

and  adipose  tissue,  in  front  of  pubic  bones, 

Female 

covered  with  akin  and  after  puberty  with  hair. 

Generative 

Labia  majora  —  two  folds  that  extend  from  the 

Organs 

mona  Veneris  to  within  an  inch  of  the  anus. 
Labia  minora  —  two  folds  situated  between  the 
labia  majora. 

External 

Clitoris — small  body,  situated  at  apex  of  the 

organs 

Two  nlmo! 

triangle  formed  by  junction  of  labia  minora. 
WeU  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 
Hymen  —  fold  of  mucous  membrane  that  sur- 
rounds  va^nal  orifice. 

Vulvo-vaginal  —  oval  bodies  situated 
Glands        •'"■  ^'*'^'"'  ^''^*'  °^  '^^^  vagina. 

Urethral  —  glands   found  chiefly  be- 
neath the  walls  and  floor  of  urethra. 
d-shaped  glandular  bodies. 

Situated  in 

posterior  fold  of  broad  ligament. 

AtUched  1 

To  uterus  —  by  ligament  of  ovary. 

To  tubes  —  by  fimbria. 

f 

i  inches  long. 

Size          1 

;  inch  wide, 
i  inch  thick. 

WeigW  — 1 

-2  drachma.                                                           ^^^J 

Fibrous                                               ^^^^^1 

Ovaries 

Blood- vcsaela.                                          ^^^^^^H 

Stroma 

Lymphatics.                                        ^^^^^| 
Nerves.                                                            ^1 

Stmcture 

Graaf- 

■ 

ian 

1.  Outer  coat  fibrous  tissue.                                 ■ 

fol- 

2. Inner  layer  of  cells  contain  ovum.                   H 

licles 

■ 

Covering  of  germinal  epithelium.                                         ^M 

■l 

c       .■         i 

Produce,  develop,  mature,  and  discharge  ova.                     H 

^ 

Function    ■ 

Form  an  internal  secretion.                                                    ^| 
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The  passage  of  the  fertilised  ovum  tlm>ugli  the  tubes  requires 
ubout  eight  days,  and  during  tliis  time  many  thousands  of  cells 
are  formed  and  enclosed  in  a  sac  called  tlie  amnion.  The  collection 
of  cells  surrounded  by  the  amnion  is  called  an  embryo.  After 
entering  the  uterus  the  embryo  attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, in  the  upper  portion,  usually  near  the  opening  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes. 

Changes  in  the  uterine  lining.  —  The  preparation  of  the  mucous 
Qicinbnuic  of  the  uterus  for  the  reception  of  the  impregnated  ovum 
includes  cliangcs  that  are  similar  to  those  that  precede  menstrua- 
tion. The  mucous  membrane  becomes  softer,  thicker,  and  highly 
congested.  In  this  condition  it  is  known  as  the  dei-idiia  tiera,  and 
the  point  to  which  the  ovum  becomes  attached  and  which  later 
develops  into  tite  placenta  is  called  dccidna  xerotina. 

Intrauterine  growth.  —  During  the  period  of  intrauterine  life 
growth  takes  place  rapidly.  From  the  union  of  the  ovum,  which  is 
■J J 5  inch  (0.2  mm.)  in  diameter,  and  the  spermatozoon,  which  is 
much  smaller,  there  is  developed  in  two  weeks*  time  an  embrj'o 
which  is  about  the-size  of  a  bean.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  il  is 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  at  four  months  it  is  called  a  fcetus,  because 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  human  being,  with  well -developed  eyes, 
fingers  and  toes  separated,  and  the  external  genitals  sufficiently 
formed  to  determine  the  sex.  The  usual  duration  of  pregnane;'  is 
nine  lunar  or  ten  calendar  months,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months  the 
ftetus  is  sufficiently  developed  to  live  outside  the  mother's  body, 
but  it  is  fragile  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  care. 

For  further  details  on  the  subject  of  reproduction  the  student  is 
referred  to  standard  works  on  physiology  and  obstetrics. 
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Female 

Generative 

Organs 


Internal 
organs 


External 
organs 


Ovaries 


Ovaries — two  glandular  organs  in  which  the  ova 

are  formed. 
Fallopian  tubes — two  canals  through  which  the 

ova  reach  the  uterine  cavity. 
Uterus  —  a  hollow,  pear-shaped  organ  which 

receives  the  ovum. 
Vagina  —  a  canal  that  extends  from  the  uterus 

to  the  vulva. 

Mons  Veneris  —  a  cushion  of  areolar  fibrous 

and  adipose  tissue,  in  front  of  pubic  bones, 

covered  with  skin  and  after  puberty  with  hair. 

Labia  majora — two  folds  that  extend  from  the 

mons  Veneris  to  within  an  inch  of  the  anus. 

Labiik  minora  —  two  folds  situated  between  the 

labia  majora. 
Clitoris  —  small  body,  situated  at  apex  of  the 
triangle  formed  by  junction  of  labia  minora. 
Well  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 
Hymen  —  fold  of  mucous  membrane  that  sur- 
rounds vaginal  orifice. 

'  Vulvo-vaginal  —  oval  bodies  situated 

on  either  side  of  the  va^na. 
I  Urethral  —  glands  f oimd  chiefly  be- 
l     neath  the  walls  and  floor  of  urethra. 
Two  almond-shaped  glandular  bodies. 
Situated  in  posterior  fold  of  broad  ligament. 
To  uterus  —  by  ligament  of  ovary. 
To  tubes  —  by  fimbriae. 
1^  inches  long. 
I  inch  wide. 
}  inch  thick. 
Weight  — 1-2  drachms. 

( fibrous  tissue. 
Blood-vessels. 
Lymphatics. 
.  Nerves. 
Graaf.  ( 
ian       I.  Outer  coat  fibrous  tissue, 
fol-     I  2.  Inner  layer  of  cells  contain  ovum, 
licles  I 
Covering  of  germinal  epithelium. 
J  Produce,  develop,  mature,  and  discharge  ova. 
\  Form  an  internal  secretion. 


Glands 


Attached 


Size 


Structure 


Stroma' 


Function 


-  trumpet-ehaped    extremity 
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(Enclosed  in  layers  of  broad  Ugnment. 
Extend  from  upper  angles  of  uterus  to  sides  of 
pelvis. 
[  1.  Isthmus  —  or  inner  constricted  portion  near 
uterus. 
Divisions     I  ^'  Ampulla  ^  dilated    portion    wliich    curves 
Fallopiaii  I  over  ov&ry. 

Tubes  I  3.  lofundibulum  - 

—  fimbria. 
Eictemal,  or  serous. 
Three  |  2.  Middle,  or  muscular. 

Internal,  ormucuus,  arrranged  in  longituiUnal 
folda  and  covered  with  cilia. 
Function  —  CoQvey  uvii  to  uterus. 

Hollow,  thick-walled  organ,  placed  in  pelvis  between  bladder 
and  rectum. 
Fundus  -  rounded  upper   portion,  above  the 
cntranee  of  the  tubes, 
Diviiions       Body  •  portion  below  fundus,  above  neck. 

C'-ervix  —  lower  and  smaller  portion  which  ex- 
tends into  vagina. 
External,  or  serous,  derived  from  peritoneum, 
r  Circular  fibres         *  Interlaced     in 
inree  Muscular  |  Longitudinal  fibres  \      every  direc- 

"•""  t  Spiral  fibres  )      tion." 

Mucous  membrane,  lines  the  uterus. 
Uterine  arteries  from  internal  iljacs. 
Blood-  Ovarian  arteries  from  aorta. 

vessels      Remarkable  for  tortuous  course  and  frequent 
anastomoses. 
Broad,  or  lateral  —  two  layers  of  serous  mem- 
brane. 
Round  —  two  fibro-muflcular  cords. 
Utero-sacral — ^two  partly  seroua,  partly  mus- 
Ligsments        cular,  ligaments. 

Anterior  —  peritoneal  floor  of  the  utero-vesical 

pouch. 
Recto-vaginal  -—  peritoneal  floor  of  the  recto- 
vaginal pouch. 
Function  —  To  receive  ovum,  and  if  it  becomes  fertilized  to 

retain  it  until  developed  and  then  to  expel  it. 
Canal  —  Extends  from  uterus  to  vulva. 
(  Outer  coat  is  fibrous, 
\  Middle  coat  is  muscular. 
I  Mucous  coat,  or  lining,  arranged  in  rugs. 
Location — Placed  between  urethra  a 
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retlira  aB^K^um. 
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Function 

Formation  and  development  of  o\iim.                              ^M 
Retention  and  sustenance  of  fecundated  ovum.                H 

Puberty  — 

Age  at  which  sexual  organs  become  matured  and                ^| 

functional.     Girl  changes  to  woman.                                                    ^| 

OvulatioD 

Process  of  development  and  maturation  of  fol-              .  ^M 

licle  and  ovum,  and  discharge  of  ovum.                        H 

A  flow  of  blood  from  the  uterus.     Occurs  on  an                 H 

average  every  twenty-eight  days.     Extends                fl 

from  puberty  (14  years)  to  the  menopause,                H 

or  chmacteric  (about  45  years).     This  period                H 

represents    the    ehild-bearing    period    of    a                H 

woman's  life.                                                                       ■ 

Physiology 

1.  General  congestion  of  genera- 

of   Geo- 

tive      organs      including 

breasts. 

Organs 

Changes     in 

2.  Hypertrophy  and  congestion 

Henstrna- 

connection 

of   mucous    membrane    of 

tion 

with       men- 

uterus. 

struation 

3.  Capillary  hemorrhage.     Epi- 

thelium is  cast  ofl. 

4.  Following  menstruation  a  new 

epithelium  is  formed. 

Connection 

Probably  dependent  on  internal 

between  ovu- 

secretion of  ovaries,  and  pos- 

lation and 

sibly  is  aided  by  power  in- 

menstruation 

herent  in  uterine  muscle. 

Purpose^  Nature's  way  of  preparing  uterine 

walls  for  reception  of  fertilized  ovum. 

Menopause 

—  Physiolofpcal  cessation  of  the  menstrual  flow. 

Accessory  ( 

rjiians  of  generation. 

FuncHon  — 

To  secrete  milk  to  nourish  infant. 

LocatioD 

Extend  from  second  to  sixth  rib. 
Sternum  to  arm-pit. 

()ut*r  surface  convex  —  papilla  projects  from 
centre  —  called   nipple  —  contains  openings 
of  milk  ducts.     Nipple  aurroundwl  by  areola. 

H&mmary 
Glands 

1.  Comiiatsofconnective  tissue  framework  wliich 

Structure 

divides  the  gland  into  about  twenty  lobes. 

2-  Lobes  are  subdivided  into  lobules. 

3.  lx>bules  arc  made  up  of  the  t«rn)iiial  tubules 

. 

of  the  duct. 

4.  Each  lobe  possesses  its  own  excretory  duct, 

which  is  called  lactiferous  and  is  sacculated. 

Axillary. 

Blood- 
vessels 

Internal  mammary. 
Intercostal. 

1^^         2b 

tf^^^H^H 

Thin  yellowish  fluid  s€ 
f  Protpins 


ANATOMV  FOR  NURSES 


IChap. 


Intercostal. 

Primarj-  development  M  time  of  puberty,  prob- 
ably due  to  internal  secretion  of  ovaries. 

Functional  development  follows  conception, 
probably  due  to  chemical  substances  that 
result  from  metabolism  of  ftstus.  Active  se- 
cretion stimulated  by  emptying  milk  ducts 
and  influenced  by  nervous  system. 

Water  i 

Salts  \  Secreted  from  blood. 

Sugar 

Protfins 


Formed    by    diaintegration     of 

/     cells  lining  lactiferous  tubules. 

ireted  during  first  few  days  of  lactation. 

5.71  per  cent 

Fat 2.04  per  cent 

Sugar 3.74  per  cent 

Salts 0.28  per  cent 

Water 88.23  per  cent 

100,00  per  cent 


Water  . 
Proteins 
Fat  .  . 
Lactase 

Salts       . 

Different  relati 


Difference  in 
proteins 


curds 

Difference  ii 
reaction 


Human 
87.30% 
1.50% 
4.00% 
7.00% 
0-20  % 
100.00  % 
ve  proportions. 

Human  /^^'""S^".* 


87.00% 
4.00% 
4.00% 
4.30% 
0-70  % 
100,00  % 


Cow's 


Hale  Gen- 
erative 
Organs 


Testes. 

Seminal  vesicles. 
Ejaculatory  ducts. 
The  scrotum. 
Spermatic  cords. 
The  penis. 
The  urethra. 
The  prostate  gland. 
Cowper  glands. 


\  Lactalbumin  J. 
Caseinogcn  i. 
Lactalbumin  1, 
Difference  in  (  Human  — small  flocculi. 

Cow's  —  heavy  curds. 
Human  — ^amphoteric. 
Cow's  —  amphoteric,  but  r 
nearly  acid. 
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H 

Testicle  proper  —  ovoid  body  covered  by  fibrous               ^H 

tissue.     Central  portion  consists  of  irregular               ^H 

cavities  filled  with  seminiferous  tubules  and               ^H 

structure 

blood-vessels.                                                                    ^^M 
Bpididymis  ^  tortuous     tubule,    forms    long,               ^^M 

Testes 

narrow  body  which  lies  along  posterior  por-               ^H 

tioii  of  testes.                                                                    ^H 

In  early  fcetal  life  in  abdomen  below  kidneys.                 ^H 

1 

Location 

Before  birth  is  normally  drawn  downward  to               ^^M 
scrotum,  and  is  suspended  by  spermatic  cord.               ^^| 

_       ^         f  Production  of  spermat-ozoa.                                                ^^M 

\  Production  of  internal  secretion.                                        ^^M 

Vas  Deferens  —  Continuation  of  epididymiB,  and  serves  to  connect  the              ^^M 

epididymis  and  the  seminal  vesicle  of  each  side.                        ^^| 

Two  pouches  located  between  bladder  and  rectum  on  outer              ^H 

side  of  each  vas  deferens.     Connect  vas  deferens  with              ^^M 

Vesicles 

ejaculatory  duct.                                                                                    ^^M 

Function  —  Serve  as  reservoirs  for  semen,  to  which  they  add              ^H 

a  secretion  of  their  own.                                                                ^H 

Formed  by  union  of  seminal  ve«clcs  and  vas  deferens  of               ^H 

Ejaculatory 

each  side,                                                                                                 ^H 

Ducts 

Run  downward,  converge,  pass  between  lobes  of  prostate  gland              ^H 

and  o[)en  into  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra .              ^^| 

Pouch  which  contains  testes  and  part,  of  each  si^rmatic  cord.              ^^| 

Covered  with  thick  dark  skin.                                           ^H 

Scrotum 

Dartos  —  reddish  tunic  under  skin,  consists  of              ^^M 

Structure 

muscular  and  elastic  tissue  with  numerous              ^^M 
blood-vessels.     Divided  by  septum  into  two              ^H 
halves.                                                                                ■ 

Con^sts  of  the  vas  deferens,  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,               ^^M 

ner\-cs,  and  layers  of  faseiK  connected  by  areolar  tissue               ^^M 

Spermntlc 

and  serving  as  pedicle  for  testes.                                                         ^^M 

Cords 

Extends  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring  to  the  back  of             ^^M 

the  l£stes.                                                                                               ^H 

C-onsists  of  three  cylindrical  ( 1.  Corpora  cavernosa.                           ^H 

bodies  of  erectile  tissue       1  2.  Corpus  spongiosum.                         ^^M 

Penis 

Contains  urethra  which  ejclends  from  bladder  to  the  end  of              ^^M 

penis.                                                                                                       ^H 

Covered  with  akin  and  mucous  membrane.                                            ^^M 

Extends  from  the  bladder  through  the  corpus  sjwngiosum               ^^| 

to  the  end  of  the  penis.     Length  8  inches.                                        ^^M 

1  Prostatic  portion.                                                                 ^^M 

_           Urethra 

K 

[  Penile  or  spongy  portion.                                                    ^^| 

H 

Consists     1  Mucous  lining.                                                             ^^M 

^ 

The  ProB- 


Cowper's 
Glands 


ConsUts 


Situated  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  around  the 

eomtii  en  cement  of  urethra. 
Shape  —  resembles  ch«tnul. 

Fibrous  capsule  cantainiiig  glandular  and  mus- 
niiar  tissue.     Glandular   tissue    consists    of 
tubules  nhich  empty  into  urethra. 
Secretion  of  prostatic  fluid. 
Located  one  on  each  side  of  mcmbranoua  urethra  into  wliich 

tliey  empty.    About  tlie  siae  of  a  pea. 
Function  —  Secretion  of  a  fluid  which  forms  part  of  seminal 
fluid. 

J  Age  at  which  sexual  organs  become  matured  and  functional. 
Puberty       |  g^^  pim^ggg  j^  ^  man. 

_^  f  Fluid  derived  from  the  various  sexual  glands  in  the  mate. 

1  Spermatozoa  are  the  main  clementa. 
Punctioii  —  Produce  another  l>eing. 

Union  of  spermatozoon  and  ovum. 
Occurs  in  Fallopian  tubes. 
Globular  eell  formed  in  ovaries,  j\j   inch  in 
diamet^^r. 

Cell-wall  -  lona  peUucida. 
CcU-bod)''  — cytoplasm, servesas 

food. 
Cell  nucleus  =  germinal  vesicle, 

contains  chromatin. 
Nucleolus  -  genninal  spot. 
A  long,  narrow  cell  formed  in  testes,  ji^  of  an 
inch  in  length. 

Elliptical  head  which  contains 
nuclear  material  and  ehronia- 


Beprnduf 
tion 


Impregna- 
tion 


Sperma- 
tozoon 


Develop- 
ment of 


Consists 


Consists  of 


Rod-shaped  centre  piece. 

Tail. 

[dependent    motion    in    a    fluid 


Capable    of 

medium. 
Function  to  fertilize  o\-um. 
Divides  into  many  cells  surrounded  by  anmion 
and  called  embryo.     Attaches  itself  to  upper 
part  of  uterine  cavity  in  soft  nmcous  mem- 
brane prepared  for  its  reception. 
(Entodenu, 
Mesoderm. 
Ectodemi. 
Two  weeks  — size  of  a  bean. 
Four  weeks  - 

Four  months  — fV'  ^Ml  charactei 

are  marked, 


METRIC  SYSTEM 


I  1  Inch 


|8  18 


2 


8 


I  7  I  8  I  9       10 


ITTIT 


|4 


MilllmetreB 


CentimetrM 


|6 


The  area  of  the  figure  within  the  heavy  lines  is  that 
of  a  square  decimetre.  A  cube,  one  of  whose  sides  is 
this  area,  is  a  cubic  decimetre  or  litre.  A  litre  of  water 
at  the  temperature  of  4?  C.  weighs  a  kilogramme, 

A  litre  is  2.11  pints  or  33.81  ounces.  A  pint  is  0.473 
of  a  litre.     (Liquid  measure.) 

A  litre  is  1.76  pint.  A  pint  is  0.668  litre.  (Dry 
measure.) 

The  smaller  figures  in  dotted  lines  represent  the  areas 
of  a  square  centimetre  and  of  a  square  inch. 

A  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  4*^  C.  weighs  a  gramme. 


1  Metre 
1  Decimetre 
1  Centimetre 
1  Millimetre 


30.370432  inches. 

3.(^7043  inches. 

.303704  inch. 

.030370  inch. 


1  Gramme 
1  Decigramme 
1  Centigramme 
1  Milligramme 
1  Dekagramme 
1  Hektogramme 
1  Kflogramme 
1  Kilogramme 
1  Kilogramme 


16.432  grains. 
1.643  grains. 
.154  grain. 
.016  grain. 
154.323  grains. 
1643.236  grains. 
16432.360  grains. 
85.274  ounces. 
2.204  pounds. 


Avoirdupois  weights  are  used  In  weighing  the  organs  of  the  body.    One  ounce 
avoirdupois  =  28.35  grammes. 
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Abdo'tnen.     [From  the  Lat.  cJxio,  to  "  conceal."]     Tlie  largest  cavity 

of  the  liody,  containing  the  liver,  stomach,  intestines,  etc, ;  the  belly. 
Abdu'cens,     [From  the  Lat.  ab,  "  from,"  and  dueo,  to  "  lead,"]     A  term 

applied  tfl  the  sixth  pair  of  cranial  nerves  which  supply  the  external 
cli  (abdudor),  muscles  of  the  eye. 
Abduc'tion.     {From  the  Lat.  ab,  "  from,"  and  duco,  to  "  lead."]     Drawn 

away  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body, 
Absorp'tjon.     [From  the  Lat.  ,ui,  "from,"  and  norbeo,  to  "  auck  up."] 

The  process  of  taking  up  into  the  vascular  system  either  digested  food 

from  the  alimentary  canal,  or  other  substaueea  from  the  \ 

tissues. 
Acetab'ulum.     (From  the  Lat.  aceliim,  "  vinegar."]     A  name  given  to 

the  cup-shaped  cavity  in  the  oe  innoininatuin,  resembling  in  shape  an 

old-fashioned  piiicgnr  veawl. 
Acromeg'alj,     [From  the  Gr.  oAnirt,  an  "  extremity,"  and  megas,  "  great.") 

A  disease  characti^rised  l>y  an  overgrowth  of  the  extremities  and  the 

face  as  well  as  the  soft  part«. 
Acro'mion,     [From  the  Gr.  akron,  "  summit,"  and  5moi,  the  "  shoulder."] 

The  triangular-shaped  process  at  the  summit  of  the  scapula, 
Adduc'don,     [From  the  Lat.  ad,  "  to,"  and  duco,  to  "  lead.")     Brought 

to  or  nearer  the  middle  line  of  the  body. 
Ad'enoid.     [FVom  the  Gr.  aden,  a  "  gland,"  and  eidog,  "  form,"  or  "  re- 

Beniblancc."J     Pertaining  to,  or  rcaentbling  a  gland. 
Ad'ipoBe,     [From  the  Lat.  adeps,  "  fat."]     Fatty. 
Adre'nal,     [From  the  Lat,  ml,  "to,"  and  rcn,  the  "kidney."]    Same  as 

supra-renal,     A  small  gland  situated  on  the  top  of  the  kidneys. 
Afferent.     (From  the  Lat.  (id,  "  to,"  and  fern,  to  "  bear,"  to  "  carrj-."] 

Bearing  or  camjing  inivards,  as  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre. 
Agminated,     [From  the  Lat,  agmen,  a  "  multitude,"  a  "  group."]     Ar- 
ranged in  clust«rs.  grouped  together  as  the  agmlna ted  glands  of  Peycr 

in  the  small  intestine. 
Akine'sit,     [From  the  Gr.  o,  "without,"  and  kineitis,  "  motion")    Without 

motion.     Fission  or  direct  di\'ision  of  cells, 
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GLOSSARY 

Albumins.  EFrom  ihr  Lst.  albvs,  "  white")  Thick,  viscous  substances 
rontaiuing  nitrogen,  tiiat  are  soluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  dilute 
salinCB,  and  concentrated  solutions  of  magnesium  8ul|jlmto  and  so- 
dium chloride.  They  are  coagulat-ed  by  heat  and  strong  acidg.  Kx- 
ainplea  arc :  egg  albuinjn  and  serum  albumin  uf  blood. 

Albuminu'iia.  [A  combination  of  the  words  "  albumin  "  and  "  urine.*'] 
Presence  of  albumin  in  the  vrine. 

Alimentary.  (From  the  Lat.  alimtnium,  "food,"]  Pertainii^  to  ali- 
menl,  or  food. 

Alve'oli.  Plural  of  alveolus.  [From  the  Lat.  alveolun.  a  "  little  haHow."] 
.\ny  little  cell,  pit,  ca\ity,  fossa,  or  soi^kct.  Socket  of  a  tooth  or  on 
cell, 

AnMs'ba.  [From  the  Gr.  ajiieibS,  to  "  diange."]  A  siagltMrelled  organ- 
ism, wliich  is  constantly  changing  its  form  by  protrusions  and  with- 
drawal ()( iUt  subattuic«. 

AmptuBrthTo'sis.  [From  the  Or.  amphn,  "  both,"  and  aTtkron,  a  "  joint."] 
\  mi.xcd  articulation ;  one  which  allows  slight  motion. 

Amphoteric  [From  the  Gr.  amphMeTos,  "  both,")  Partly  acid  and  partly 
alkaline  in  reaction  ;  having  the  power  of  turning  red  litmus  paper 
blue,  and  blue  litmus  paper  red. 

Ampul'la.  [From  the  Lat.  ampulla,  a  "  globular  vessel."]  The  dilated 
jwirt,  of  a  canal. 

Amylop'iDB.  [From  the  Gr.  amylutn,  "starch,"  and  opsts,  "appear- 
ance.") An  enzyme  of  the  pancreatic  juice  that  has  the  power  to 
change  starch  into  malt  sugar,  or  maltose.     Same  as  (JtostoM. 

Anabol'ism.  [From  the  Gr.  anabole,  a  "  throwing  up."]  The  procees 
by  means  of  which  simpler  substances  are  buiU,  up  into  more  complex 
substances. 

Amesthe'sia.  [From  the  Gr.  a,  an,  "  without,"  and  atslhanotnai,  to 
"  perceive,"  to  "  feel.")    A  condition  of  insensibility. 

Anastomo'sis.  [From  the  Gr.  ana,  "  by,"  "  through,"  and  stmna,  a 
"  mouth."]     Communication  of  branches  of  vessels  with  one  another. 

An'nular.  [From  the  Lat.  annulus,  a  "  ring.")  Ring-like,  such  as  the 
ligaments  found  at  some  of  the  joints. 

Aor'ta.  [From  aorte,  to  "  carry."]  The  great  artery  that  carries  blood 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Apnce'a.  [From  the  Gr,  a,  "  without,"  and  pn(Ba,  "  breath."]  Absence 
of  breathing, 

Aponeuro'sis.     [From  the  Gr,  apo,  "  Irora^^n^mmmm,  a  "sinew"  or 
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"  tendon.")     A  flat  wide  band  of  fibrous  tissue  which  is  attached  to  a 

muscle, 
Arach'noid.     [From  the  Gr.  araehnS,  a  "  Bpider,"  a  "  spider's  web,"  and 

eidos,  "  form,"  or  '"  semblance."]    ResetrMing  a  web.    The  middle 

iif  the  three  membranea  of  the  brain  and  epinal  cord. 
Arboriza'tioDs.     A  growth  or  an  appearance  reaembhng  the  figure  of  a 

tree  or  plant. 
Are'olar.     [From  the   Lat.  areola,  a  "small  apace,"  dim.  of  area.]    A 

term  appUed  to  a  connective  tissue  cont-aining  rniaU  spaces;  alao  to 

the  colored  area  aiirroun<!inB  the  nipple. 
Arrec'tor.     [From  the  Lat.  aTteclas,  "  set  up  erect."]     That  which  arrects. 

The  arrector  of  the  hair. 
Arte'doles.     [Arteriob,  dim.  of  Lat.  arteria,  "  artery."]     A  amall  artery. 
ArterioBclero'siB.     {Soe  artery  below.     Lat.  xleroticwi,  from  Gr.  skleroo,  to 

'■  harden."]     Hardening  of  the  arteries. 
Ar't«ry.     [From  the  Gr.  air,  "air,"  and  tereo,  to  "keep.")     Literally, 

an  ftir-keeper  (it  being  formerly  believed  thai  the  arteries  contained 

air).     A  blood-vessel  which  carries  blood  from  the  heart. 
Arttuo'dia.    [From  the  Gr.  arlkTon,  a  "  joint."]    A  variety  of  movable  joint, 
Aiticula'tion.     [From  the  Lat.  arlicnlun,  "  a  joint,"]    The  more  or  less 

movable  union  of  bones,  etc. ;  a  joint. 
Asphyx'ia.     [From  the  Gr.  a,  "  without,"  and  sphyxii,  the  "  pulse."] 

Literally,  vithoul  ptUse.    Condition  caused  by  non-oxygenation  of 

the  blood. 
Assimila'tion.     [From  the  lat.   ad,   "  to,"   and  aimitis,    "  like."]    The 

conversion  of  food  into  living  tissue. 
At'lss.     The  first  cer^-ical  vertebra  by  which  the  head  articulates  with 

the  spinal  column,  so  called  because  it  supports  the  head  as  Atlas 

was  fabled  to  support  the  world  on  his  shoulders, 
At'rophy.     (From  the  Gr.  a,  "  without,"  and  trophe,  "  nourishment.") 

Wasting  of  a  part  from  lack  of  nutrition. 
Aud'itoiy,     [From  the  Lat.  audio,  audtlum,  to  "  hear."]     Pertaining  to 

ihc  sense  or  organ  of  hearing. 
Augmenta'tion.     The  act  of  increasing  or  making  larger. 
Aur'icle.     [From  the  dim.  of  Lat.  auris,  the  "  ear."]     A  Utile  ear.  a  term 

applied  to  the  ear-shaped  cavities  of  the  heart,  also  to  the  expanded 

portion  of  the  ejttemal  ear. 
Automat'ic.     [From  the  Gr.  aulumaioa,  "self-moving."]     Not  voluntary, 

not  under  the  control  of  or  affected  by  voUUon. 
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Ai'jgot.  (From  the  Gr.  a,  "  without,"  and  rygoi,  &  "  yoke."]  TMthout 
a  fellow;  hence,  unp^red,  single. 

Bi'ceps.  [From  the  Lut.  6i«.  "  tvrice,"  and  caput,  Uie  "  heiid."]  A  term 
apphed  Ui  muscles  haviitg  a  double  oriKin  or  tiro  htada. 

Bicus'pid.  [From  the  Lat.  big,  "  twice,"  and  ctupu,  the  '■  point  of  a 
spade. "j     Having  boo  poinU  or  ilaps. 

Blaa'todenn.  (From  the  Gr.  bUutoe,  a  "  bud,"  and  derma,  "  skin."]  The 
primitive  memhrane  or  layer  of  cells  reaultiug  from  the  subdiviaioin 
of  the  gcrui. 

Brach'ial.     (From  the  Lat.  braehium,  Uie  "  arm."]     BeloDKmg  to  the  arm. 

Bracbio-cephal'ic.  [From  the  Lat.  braehiutn,  Uie  "  arm,"  and  cvphaiiciia, 
"  of  or  pertaining  to  tin-  head."]  Of  or  pertaining  both  to  the  upper 
arm  and  the  head ;  as  the  brachio-c«phalic  (innominate)  artery  and 

Bron'ebi.  pi.  of  Bronchus.  (From  iheGr.  ironrAos.lhe  "  wind  pipe."]  The 
two  main  brani^lii':<  of  thI^  triu'hea. 

Bron'chioles.     A  eniall  bronchial  tube. 

Buc'cal.  [From  the  Lat.  bucea,  tlie  "  cheek.")  Pertaining  to  the  mouth 
or  eheekg. 

Buc'cioalor.  [From  the  Lat.  bucdtuirc,  "  blow  n  trumpet."]  The  trum- 
peter's musele.  A  ihin,  fiat  muscle  that  helps  to  form  the  wall  of 
the  check, 

Bnr'sal.  (From  the  Or.  bwr»a,  a  "  bag."]  Pertaining  to  bwsa,  mem- 
branous sacs. 

fint'tock.  The  part  at  the  back  of  the  hip,  which  in  man,  forms  one  of 
the  protuberances  on  which  he  sits. 

Batjr'ic  Acid.  [From  the  Lat.  buiyrum,  "  butter. "(  A  colorless  liquid 
having  a  strong  rancid  smell  and  acrid  taste.     CiHiCOOH. 

CR'cum.    [From  the  Lat.  cocm,  "  blind."]    The  blind  gvi. 
Calca'neum.    (From  the  Lat.  calx,  the  "  heel."]    The  bone  of  the  heel. 
Cal'culi,  pi.  of  Cal'culus.    (From  the  Lat.  calcul\a,  "  a  pebble."]     Stones. 
Caly'ces,  pi.  of  Ca'lys.     [From  the  Gr.  katyx,  a  "  cup."]     Anatomists 

have  given  this  name  to  small  cup-Uke  membranous  canals,  which 

surround  the  papilla  of  the  kidney,  and  open  into  its  pelvis, 
Canalic'uluB,  pi.  Canalic'uU.     [Dim.  of  Lat.  canalii,  a  "  channel.")     A 

small  channel,  or  vessel. 
Can'cellated.     [From  the  l^t.  caa|||||^'  lattice-work."]    A  term  used 

to  describe  the  spongy  lattiF         ^^KP^  "^  bone. 


l^t.  caa||||ik"  lattice-wi 
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Ca'oioe.     (From  the  Lat.  canis,  a  "  dog."]     Name  given  to  the  third 

tooth  on  each  aide  of  the  jaw ;   in  the  upper  jaw  it  is  also  known  as 

tlie  eye-tooth,  pointed  like  the  luaks  of  a  dog, 
Caii'thue.     [From  tlie  Gr.  kaiUhon,  the  "  angle  of  the  eye."]     The  angle 

foniicd  by  the  junction  of  the  eyelids,  tlie  internal  being  the  greater, 

the  external  the  lesser,  can  thus. 
Cap'ilUiy.     [From  the  Lat.  capiUus,  "  hair."]     A  minutely  fine  vessel,  re- 

ai-mhling  a  hair  in  size. 
Car'diQ-inhib'itory.     [From   the  Gr.    kardia,  "  heart,"  and  inhibere,  to 

"  restrain,"!     An  agent  which  restrains  the  heart's  action, 
Carot'ids.     [Perhaps  from  the  Gr.  karos,  "  stupor,"  because  pressing  on 

them  produces  stupor.)     The  great  arteries  conveying  blood  to  the 

Car'pus.     [From  the  Gr.  karjion,  the  "  wriat."]     The  asaemblage  of  bones 

forming  the  wrist. 
Car'tilsge.     [From  the  Lat,  cartilago,  "  gristle."]    A  solid  but  flexible  ma- 

leriiil,  forming  a  part  of  the  joints,  air-pasaages,  nostrib,  etc.     GrisUc. 
Ca'seinogen.     [From  the  Lat.  aueu»,   "cheese."]     The  curd  separated 

from   milk  by  the  addition  of  rennet,   constituting  the  basis  of 

Catalyzer.  [From  the  Gr.  kata,  "  down,"  and  luein,  to  "  loose."]  A  sub- 
stance which  hastens  chemical  reactions,  but  does  not  enter  intfl  the 
reactions.    EnzjTnes  are  described  as  catalyzers. 

Caud'a  Equl'na.  [Lat.  "  Horse-tail,"]  A  tenn  applied  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  which  gives  off  a  large  number  of  nerves 
which,  when  unravelled,  resemble  a  horse's  tail. 

Cau'date,     [From  the  Lat.  eauda,  a  "  tail."]     Tail-like. 

Centrifugal.  [From  the  Lat,  cenlrum,  the  "  centre,"  and  fugere,  "  flee."] 
Hying  off  or  proceeding  from  the  centre. 

C«Dtrlp'etaI,  |Froni  the  Lat.  centrum,  the  "  centre,"  and  petere,  "  seek, 
move  toward."!  Tending  or  moving  toward  the  centre.  Opposed 
to  centrifugal, 

Cea'trosome,  (From  the  Gr.  keniron,  "  centre,"  and  soma,  the  "  body,"] 
A  peculiar  rounded  Ixidy  lying  near  the  nucleus  of  the  cell.  It  is 
regarded  n»  the  dynamic  element  by  means  of  which  the  machinery 
of  cell  division  is  organiued, 

Cerebel'lum,  [Dim.  of  l^at,  cerebrum,  the  "brain.")  The  hinder  and 
lower  part  of  the  brain ;  the  litUc  brain. 

Cer'ebrum.    [Lat,  the  "  brun."|    Chief  portion  of  brain. 


[From  tho   Ut.  irruTnrii.  "  car-wax. "|     A  Wrm  applied 

to  the  ^nds  swreling  ceruitieu,  (ttr-ii'ox. 
Cer'Tii.    [L&t-t    The  iivck  (little  UM^d).     Part  of  an  organ  likctifil   lo 

a  neck. 
Choles'terin.     [rrom  the  Gr,  chole,  "  bile,"  and  akar,  "  fat,"}    A  trisl*^ 

less,  inodorotis,  fatly  aubatain'e  fuuud  iii  nnuU  (|Uiintilies  in  the  pro- 
toplasm of  all  ccUb,  especially  in  nerve  tissue,  blixnl  otirpuscleB,  and 

bile.     IlH  orif^u  uiiil  fiuivtioii  are  not  known. 
Chon'drtn.     [From  the  Gr,   ehottdroH,  "  cartilage."|     A  kind  of  gelatine 

obtained  by  boiling  rartilagc. 
Chor'da  Tym'pani.     [Lai.]     The  tjinpanic  cord,  u  brunch  of  the  facial, 

or  seventh  cranial,  nerve  which  traverses  the  tyin|)auic  cavity  and 

joins  the  gustatory,  or  lingiuii,  nerve. 
Chor'dte  Tendln'eK.     [Lat.l    Tendinous  cords. 
Cbo'roid.     [From  thi-Gr.  chtirion,  "skin,"  and  euhf.  "form,"  or  "  re- 

semblanee."]      A    »ki'i4ike    membrane;    the    second   coal   of   the 

eye. 
Ch7le.     (From  the  Or.  chidot,  "juice."!     Milky  fluid  of  intestinal  diges- 
tion, founil  in  thi^  lyniplwtir.9  of  the  intcatines. 
Chyme.     [From  the  Gr,    chumim,  "  juic*-."]     Food  that  has  undergone 

gasliic  but  not  intestinal  digeation.     (Both  chyle  and  chyme  signify 

lit^ruUy  liquid,  ot  jaioc.) 
Cica'triz,    (Lat.  a  "  scar.")    The  mark,  or  acar,  left  after  the  healing  of 

a  wound. 
CU'ia.    [Lat,  the  "  eyelashes. "]    Hair-like  processea  of  certain  cells, 
Circumval'lat*.     [From  the  Lat.  dTcunwaUo,  to  "  surround  with  a  wall."] 

Surrounded  by  a  wall. 
CUv'icI«,    [From  the  dun.  of  Lat.  dams,  a  "  key."]    The  collar-bone, 

so  named  from  its  shape, 
CoaguU'tioo.     [From  the  Lat.  eoag'ulo,  to  "  curdle."]    Applied  to  the 

process  by  which  the  blood  clots  or  solidifies. 
Coalesce'.     [From  the  Lat.  am,  "together,"  and  alere,  to  "nourish."] 

To  grow  together. 
Coc'cjx,    (Lat.  the  "cuckoo."]    The  lower  curved  bone  of  the  spine, 

rescmbUng  a  cuckoo's  bill  in  shape. 
Coch'lea.     [Lat,  a  "snail,"  a  "  snail-shcll  " ;    hence,  anything  spiral.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  cavity  of  the  internal  ear. 
Coe'liac,     [From  the  Gr,  koihs,  "  h^^^^^^*ertaining  to  the  abdominal 


cavity. 
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CollBl'erals.  [From  the  Lat.  con,  "  together,"  and  fatero/is,  "  of  the  side") 
Situated  at  the  side ;  hence,  also  secondary. 

Co'lon.  [Gr.  koloti.]  That  portion  of  the  large  intestine  which  eirtonds 
from  the  cteciim  to  the  rectum. 

Colum'ue  Cai'nete.  |Lat.|  "  Fleshy  columns  "  ;  muscular  projections 
ill  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

Com 'mis  sure.  (Prom  the  l.Bt.  am,  "  together,"  and  mitto,  migsum,  to 
"send.  "]  A  joining  or  uniting  together.  Something  which  joins 
together. 

Coa'cave.  [From  the  Lat.  con,  "  together,"  and  cavu^,  a  "  hollow. "|  The 
interior  of  a  curved  surface. 

Con'cha.  [Lat.  a  "shell.")  A  term  applied  to  the  hollow  portion  of 
the  external  ear. 

Con'dyloid.  [From  the  Gr.  kondulos,  a  "knob,"  or  "knuckle,"  and 
eidos,  "  likeneea."]  A  term  applied  to  jointa  and  processes  of  bone 
having  flattened  knobs  or  heads. 

CoDgen'ital.  [From  the  Lat.  eon,  "  together,"  and  gigtiere.  to  "  beget."] 
Existing  from  birth. 

Conjunctiva.  [From  the  Lat.  am,  "  together,"  and  jungo,  junctum,  to 
"  join."!  A  term  applied  to  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  both  eyelids  and  co\'er8  the  external  portion  of  the  eyeball. 

Cantig'uous.  [I'rom  the  Lat.  amtiguvK,  akin  to  amlingere,  "  to  touch  on 
all  sides."]    Adjacent;  near;  in  actual  contact. 

Convec'tion.  [From  the  Lat.  «m.'" together,"  and iwAct-c,  to  "carry."]  A 
process  of  transfer  or  transmission  as  of  heat  or  electricity.  The 
term  "  convection  currents  "  is  used  in  the  text,  and  applies  to  cur- 
rents of  air  produced  by  differences  in  temperature  and  density. 
Warm  tur  expands,  becomes  less  dense,  and  is  forced  upward  by  the 
cooler  air,  which  is  heavier  and  sinks  down.  In  this  way  convection 
currents  are  established. 

Converge'.  [From  the  Lat,  con,  "  together,"  vergere,  to  "  incline."]  To 
join  at  a  point. 

Con'vex.  [From  the  Lat.  cotmexm,  "  vaulted. "|  The  exterior  of  a  curved 
surface. 

Convolu'tioQB.  [From  the  Lat.  con,  and  vol'iio,  to  "  roll  together."]  The 
tortuous  foldings  ot  iJie  external  surface  of  the  brain. 

Cor'acoid.  [From  the  Gr.  korakos.  a  "  crow,"  and  eidos,  "  form.")  Pro- 
cess of  the  scapula,  so  named  because  it  was  thought  to  be  the  shape 
of  a  crow's  beak. 
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Co'tium.    [Lfit.  the  "  skm,"|    The  deep  l&ycr  of  the  dun ;  the  derma. 
Cor'n«B.     [From  the  Lat.  eomu,  a  "  horn."]     The  transparent  anterior 

portion  of  the  pyeball. 
Cor'ooary.     [From  the  Lai.  rorima,  a  "  crown."]     A  lemi  applied   to 

vessels,  ligaments,  and  nervpe  which  encircle  parts  like  a  crown,  as 

the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart. 
Cor'pora  Aia&'tU.     {Froni  the  Lat.  airjius,  the  "  body."]     Fibro-cartilagi- 
s  nodules  situated  one  in  the  centre  of  the  free  edge  of  each  of 

the  Bcgnaents  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves.     Named  from 

Aranzi,  an  Italian  anatomist. 
Cor'pus    Callo'sum.     [Lat.]     "  Callous  body,"   or  substance.     A   name 

Riven  lo  the  hard  sulnlarux  uniting  the  cerebral  hemisphereB. 
Cor'tex.     [Lut    "  bark."]     Exf-nial  or  surface  layer  of  an  orgaii,  such 

as  the  kidney  or  brain. 
Cob'IbI.     [Priim  the  Lat.  eonta,  a  "  rib."|     Pertaining  to  the  rib*. 
Cor'a,  pi.  Coue.     [From  the  Lat.  coxa,  "  hip."]     The  liip  bone,  os  coxa? 


Croaa'ted,      [From    the    Lat.    rrena,    a    "  notch."]      Nouiixil    on    the 

Crib'riform.     [From  the  Ijit.  cribntm.  a  "sieve,"  and /unrui,  "  form.'') 

Perforated  like  a  nievc. 
Cri'coid.     (From  the  Gr.  kri'kos,  a  "ring."]     A  cartilage  of  the  larynx 

rctirmbling  a  aeal-ring  in  shape. 
Cru'ra  Cer'ebri.     [From  the  Lat,  enu  (pi.  rriira),  a  "  leg."]     Legs,  or 

pillars,  of  the  cerebrum. 
Crypt.     [From  the  Gr.  krypUi,  to  "  hide."]     A  secreting  cavity ;  a  follicle, 

or  glandular  cavity. 
Cune'iform.     [From  the  Lat.  cun«u«,  a  "  wedge,"  and  forma,  "  shape."] 

Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  wedge.     Name  ^ven  to  two  carpal 

and  six  tarsal  bones. 
Cn'ticle.     [From  the  dim.  of  Lat.  cutis,  the  "  skin."]    A  term  applied  to 

the  upper,  or  epidermal,  layer  of  the  ekin. 
Cu'tis  Ve'ra.     [Lat.]     The  true  skin;    that  underneath  the  epidennal 

layer. 
Cys'tic.     [From  the  Gr.  kusli-i,  the  "  bladder."]     Pertaining  to  a  cyst,  ~ 

a  hlndder  or  sac. 
Cy'toplasm.     [From  the  Gr.  frutos,  a  "cell,"  and  plassS,  to  "fonn,"] 

The  name  given  by  Kolhkcr  to  the  contents  of  a  ceU;   same  as  pro- 
toplasm. 
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Decid'uouB.     [From  the  Lat.  deciduus,  "  that  falls  down.")     Falling  or 

liable  lo  fall.     Not  permanent. 
DecuBsa'tioii.     [From    the    Lat..  ikcunm,  ikauisaluin,  to   "  cross.")     To 

cross  in  the  fonii  of  the  letter  X. 
Degluti'tion.     [From  the  Lat.   <k,   "down,"  and  glutitin,    "swallow.") 

The  act  or  power  of  swallowing. 
Del'toid.    Having  a  triangular  shape ;  resembling  the  Greek  letter  A(detto). 
Den'drite.     [From  the  Gr.  dendrile-t,  "  perUuning  to  a  tree."]     The  name 

given  to  the  branching  processes  of  the  neurone  which  bepn  to 

divide  and  subdivide  aa  soon  as  they  leave  the  nerve-cell. 
Denli'tioii.     [From  the  Lat.  denlitio,  "  teething."] 

1.  The  process  of  cutting  teeth. 

2.  The  time  during  which  teeth  are  being  cut. 

3.  The  kind,  number,  and  arrangement  of  teeth  proper  to  any  animal. 
Diabe'les  Mel'Utus.     [From  the  Gr.  dta,  "  through,"  baino,  to  "  go,"  and 

Lat.  mW,  "  honey.'')     Excesavc  flow  of  sugar-containing  urine. 
Diapede'sis.     [From  the  Gr.  dia,  "  through,"  and  pedaa,  to  "  leap,"  to 

"  go."]     Passing  of  the  red  blood-corpusclcs  through  vessel  walls 

without  rupture. 
Di'spbragm.    [From  the  Gr.  diaphrassd,  to  "  divide  in  the  middle  by  a 

partition")    The  partition  rmiscle  dividing  the  cavity  of  the  chest 

from  that  of  the  abdomen. 
DUrthro'sis.    [From  the  Gr.  dia,  "  through,"  as  implying  no  impediment, 

and  arlhron,  a  "  joint."]     A  freely  movable  articulation. 
Di'astase.     [From  the  Gr.  rficwbwis,  "  separate."]     An  enzyme  of  the 

saliva  and  pancreatic  juice  capable  of  decomposing  carbohydrates. 
Dias'tole.     [From  the  Gr.  diaHetid,  to  "  dilate."]     The  dilataiion  of  the 

Diath'esii.  [From  the  Gr,  dia,  "  through,"  and  tiihenai,  to  "  place.") 
A  congenital  condition  of  the  system  which  renders  it  peculiarly 
liable  to  some  diseases. 

Dichot'omous,  [From  the  Gr.  dichUomm,  "  cutting  in  two,")  Pertaining 
to  or  consistiug  of  a  pair  or  pairs.     Divided  into  two. 

Diges'don.  [From  the  t,at.  digextio,  "  arrangement."]  The  process  of 
converting  the  food  from  the  state  in  which  it  enters  the  mouth  lo 
tliat  in  which  it  can  paas  from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics. 

Dlp'lol!.  [From  the  Gr.  diploo,  to  "  double,"  to  "  fold."]  The  osseous 
tissue  between  the  tables  of  the  akull. 
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Disac'cbvid.     [From  the  Lot.  dia,  "twice,"  and  aaccharon,  "sugar.") 

A  complex  sugar  which  on  hydrolyaa  yields  two  molecules  of  a 

simple  sugar. 

Dimochorid  GIucok       Pnt<Hoac- 

DJe'cus  Prolig'enis,  or  germ  disk,     A  term  applied  to  a  mass  of  cells 

clinBiug  til  ihL-  ovum  whi'n  it  Is  set  free  from  the  ovary.     More  reccDt 

tt'mi  is  "  ovarian  mound." 
Disintegra'tion.     [From    the    Lat.  liis,    "  twice,"    and    integer,  "  entire, 

whole.")     A  breaking  apart. 
DistUla'tion.     [From  the  Lat.  diMlilliUiu,  a  "  dripping  down.")     The  act 

of  distilling  or  of  falling  tu  drops.    The  operation  of  driving  off  gas  or 

vapor  from  volatile  liquids  or  solids,  by  heat  in  a  retort  or  stJU,  and 

the  condensation  of  the  products  as  far  as  possible  by  a  cool  receiver. 
Dor'sal.     [From  the  Lat.  dorsum,  the  "  back."!     Pertaining  to  the  back, 

or  posterior  part,  of  an  organ. 
Duode'num.     [Fraiii    the    I^t.    dwideni,    "  twelve   eftch."]      First   part 

of  small  iotcatJneB,  so  called  because  about  twdve  fingers'  breadth 

in  kngt.h. 
Du'ra  Ma'ler.    [Lat.]    The  "  hard  mother,"  called  dura  because  of  its 

great  resistance,  and  mater  because  it  is  the  guardian  or  prot«ctor 

of  the  brain.     The  outer  membrane  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
Drspnce's.    [From  the  Gr.  dy»,  "  difficult,"  and  jnteH,  to  "  breathe."] 

Difficult  breathing. 
Ec'tod«rm.     [From  the  Gr.  ekios,  "outside,"  and  derma,  the  "skin."] 

The  completed  outer  layer  of  cells,  or  outer  blastodermic  membrane. 

Same  as  epiblast. 
Bctop'tc.    [From  the  Gr.  efc, "  outof,"  and  (opoa, "  place.")    Characterized 

by  being  oul  of  place. 
Efferent.     [From  the  Lat,  ex,  "out,"  and /ero,  to  "carry.")     Bearing 

or  carrying  outicards,  as  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery. 
EUmen'tary.     Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  element  or  elements. 
Elimina'tion.     [From  the  Lat  e      out  of     and  linKit,  Uminis.  a  "  thresh- 
old.")    The    act    of  expelling  waste  matters.     Eliminate  signifies, 

Uleraily,  to  tlin)W  out  of  doors 
Em'bolus.     [From  the  Gr  (mbvto  a  »(dg<  )     K  jwrtion  of  a  blood  clot 

which  hji.>i  Iwen  fonncd  m  one  of  the  larger  \essels,  and  has  afterward 

been  forced  into  one  of  the  smaller  vessels  where  it  may  act  as  a 

wedge. 
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Em'bryo.     Tlio  ovum  and  product  of  conception  up  to  the  fourth  month, 

when  it  becomes  known  as  the  foetus. 
Emul'sion.     [From  the  Lat.  emutgere,  to  "  miUt."|     A  mixture  of  liquids, 

insoluble  in  one  another,  where  one  is  suspended  in  the  other  in  the 

form  of  minute  globules,  as  the  fat  in  milk. 
Enartbro'sls.     [From  the  Gr.  en,  "  in,"  and  arthron,  a  "  joint."]    An 

articulation  in  which  the  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  the  cavity 

of  another,  and  can  be  moved  in  all  direptione. 
Endocir'dium,     [From  the  Gr.  endon,  "  within,"  and  kardi'a,  "  heart."] 

Lining  of  the  heart, 
En'dolymph.     [From  the  Gr.  endon,  "  within,"  and  Lat.  lympha,  "  water,"] 

Tlie  fluid  in  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
Bndos'teum.     (From  the  Gr.  endon,  "  within,"  and  osteon,  a  "  bone."] 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  medullary  cavity  of  a  bone ;  the  internal 

periosteum. 
Endothe'lium.     [From  the  Gr.  endon,  "  witliin,"  and  theU,  the  "  nipple."] 

A  term  applied  to  single  layers  of  flattened  transparent  cells,  applied 

to  each  other  at  their  edges  and  lining  certain  surfaces  and  cavities 

of  the  body.     In  contradistinction  to  epithelium. 
Ea'siform.     [From   the   Lat.  emit,   a   "sword,"   and  forma,    "form.") 

.Shaped  like  a  sword. 
En'todenn.     [From  the  Gr.  endon,  "within,"  and  derma,  the  "skin."] 

Tlic  completed  inner  layer  of  cells,  or  inner  blastodermic  membrane. 

Opposed  to  ectoderm.    Same  as  hypoblast. 
Ea'tfiae.     [FromtheGr.  en,  "in,"  and  ziime,  "  leaven."]     Aterm  applied 

to  a  class  of  ferments. 
Ep'ibUBt.      [From  the    Gr.  epi,    "upon,"  and  bla»U>a,  a  "germ,"  or 

"sprout.")     The  external,  or  upper,  layer  of  the  germiTial  mem- 

Epicra'nial.     [From  the  Gr.  epi,  "  upon,"  and  kranion,  "the  cranium."] 

Tiiat  which  is  upon  the  cranium  or  scalp. 
Bpid«r'mis.     [From  the  Gr.  epi,  "  upon,"  and  derma,  the  "  sldn."]     The 

outer  byer  of  the  skin. 
Epigas'tric.     (From    the    Gr.   epi,    "upon."    and  ffoster,    "stomach."] 

Lying  upon,  distributed  over,  or  pertaining  to  the  abdomen  or  the 

stomach. 
Epiglot'tis.     [From  the  Gr.  epi,  "  upon,"  and  gloUis,  the  "  glottis."]    The 

cartilage  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  which  forms  a  lid  or  cover  for  the 

aperture  of  the  larnjTi, 
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Epimys'ium.  pi'rom  the  Gr.  epi,  "upon,"  and  mus,  "muecle."]  The 
sLcuth  of  connective  tissue  surrouniiin((  an  entire  muscle. 

BpistTo'ptieus.  (From  the  Gr.  epi,  "  upon,"  and  ilrephein, "'  turn."!  The 
second  cervical  or  odontoid  vertebra ;  the  aids ;  so  called  because 
the  atlas  turns  upon  it. 

Epitbe'Ual.  [From  the  Gr,  epi,  "  upon,"  and  Iheli,  the  "  nipple."]  Per- 
taining to  the  epithelium,  the  cuticlo  covering  the  nippU,  or  any 
mucous  membrane.  The  term  epithelium  is  now  applied  to  the 
tissue  composed  of  cells  covering  or  Uuing  all  surfaces  of  the  body. 

Eryth'rocyte.  [From  the  Gr.  emthroa,  "  red,"  and  kuim,  a  "cell."]  A 
fully  developed  red  blood-corpu-scle. 

Eth'moid.  [From  the  Gr.  eUimos,  a  "  sieve,"  and  eidos,  "  form,"  "  re- 
semblance."] SioK-like.  A  bone  of  the  cranium,  part  of  which 
is  pierced  by  a  number  of  holes. 

Evapora'tion.  [From  the  Lat.  e,  "  out,"  and  vapor,  "  8t«am-")  The  act 
of  resolving  into  vapor.  In  order  to  produce  vapor,  heat  is  necessary, 
and  if  not  supplied,  is  taken  from  near  objeeta.  Thus  the  heat  neces- 
sary for  the  evaporation  of  perspiration  b  taken  from  the  body. 

Excre'tlon,  [Prom  the  tsX.  excer'no,  to  "separate."]  The  separation 
from  the  blood  of  the  waste  particles  of  the  body ;  also  the  materials 
excreted. 

Expira'tion.  [From  the  Lat.  erpi'ro,  to  "  breathe  out."]  The  act  of 
forcing  air  out  of  the  lungs. 

Fac'et,    [From  the  Lat.  fades,  "  face."]    A  small,  flat,  articular  surface.] 
Fal'ciform,     [From    the    Lat.  /air,  a   "sickle,"   and   forma,    "shape," 

Sickle-shaped. 
Fallo'piu>-     A  term  applied  to  tubes  and  ligaments  first  pointed  out  by 

the  anatomist  FaUopim. 
Fascic'ulus,   pi.   Fasciculi.     [Lat.  a  "bundle."]    A  bundle  of  close-set 

fibres. 
Fau'ces.    (Lat.,  pi.  of  faux,  fatias,  the  "  throat."]    The  cavity  at  the 

back  of  the  mouth  from  which  the  larynx  and  pharynx  proceed. 
F«cunda'tion.    [From  the  Lat.  fecundaiio,  "  impregnation."]    The  act  of 

making  fruitful  or  prolific.     Impregnation. 
Fenes'tra.     [Lat,]     A  window. 
Fermenta'tion.     [From  the  Lat.  fertnerdum,  "ferment";  perhaps  from 

fervere,   "to  boil."]     The  process   of   undergoing   an   effervescent 

change  as  by  the  action  of  yeast.     In  physiology  it  refers  to  the 
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transformation  of  an  organic  sul>stance  into  new  compounds  by  the 

action  of  a  ferment. 
Fibril'la,  pi.  Fibril'la.     |Dim.  of  Lat.  fibra,  a  "  fibre. "1     A  liUk  fibre. 
Fibrin'ogen.     A  protein  in  blood  plasma,  the  main  constituent  of  fibrin. 
Fi'brouB.     [From    the   Lat.  fibra,    "  fibre."]     Containing   or  consisting 

of  fibre;.'.     Having  the  character  of  fibres. 
Fib'ula.    [Lai.  a  "  ela^."|     The  long  splinter  bone  of  the  leg. 
Firiform.     [From  the   Lat.    filum,  a  "thread,"  and  f(rrma,   "form."] 

Thread-like. 
Fim'brite.     [Lat.  a  "  fringe."]     A  border,  or  fringe. 
Fis'sioii.     [From  the  Lat.  fituto,  Jvtuum,  to  "  cleave."]     A  clearing,  or 

breaking  up  into  two  parts. 
Fo'cus.     [From  the  Lat.  foam,  "  hearth  or  fireplace."]     A  point  at  which 

the  rays  of  light  meet,  aft«r  being  reflected  or  refracted.     Point 

at  which  an  image  is  formed. 
Fix'tuE.     The  child  in  utero  from  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  till  birth. 
Fol'liclt.     [From  the  dim.  of  Lat.  foUis,  a  "  bag."]     A  liUU  bag;  a  small 

gland. 
FoDtanelle'.     [Fr.]     A  little  fountain.     A  term  applied  to  the  niem- 

branouB  spaces  between  the  cranial  bones  in  the  new-born  infant, 

ill  which  the  pulsation  of  the  blood  iu'  the  cranial  arteries  was  im- 

agiuod  to  rise  and  full  like  the  water  in  a  fountain. 
Fora'men,  pi.  Foraro'ina.     [Lat.|     An  opening,  hole,  or  aperture. 
Fos'sa,  pi.  Fos'sa.     [From  the  Lat.  foilio,  fossum,  to  "  dig."]     A  depres- 
sion, or  sinus ;  literally,  a  ditch. 
Fovea  Centra' lis.     [Lat]     Central  deprcs«on  of  the  macula  lutea.     The 

point  of  most  acute  vision. 
Fun'giform.     [From  the  Lat./riiiffiw.  a  "  mushroom,"  and  forma,  "  form."] 

Having  the  shnpe  o(  a  mushroorn. 
Funic' ulus,  pi.  Funic'uli.     [Dim.  of  Lat.  funis,  a  "  rope."|    A  little  cord, 

or  bundle,  of  aggregated  fibres. 
Fu'sifonn.     [From  the  Lat.  fu»u«,  a  "spindle,"  and  forma,  "form."] 

SpimUe-gkaped . 


Gang'Iia,  pi.  of  Gang'tloa.  (From  the  Gr.  gagglion,  a  "  knot."]  A 
coUectiou  of  nerve-cells  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  that  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  knot. 

Gas'tric.  [From  the  Gr.  gasUr,  the  "  stomach.")  Pertaining  to  the 
stovtack. 
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GaEtrocne'miuB.     [From  the  Gr.    ga«ter,  the  "  belly,"  and  fc»ew»£,   the 

"  leg.")     The  (wWtMthapwl  mtiaHc  iif  the  Itg. 
Gas'tro-pul'monar;.     tianie  as  gastro-pneunionie.      [Froin  the  Or.  gasler, 

"stomach,"    anfl    pnrumim,   n   "  hiiig " :    Ijit,    pulmo.   a   "lung, "J 

Pertaiaing  tjj  the  stomach  and  the  lungs ;  appUc*]  to  llie  euutmuous 

inut'ous  nienibrane  of  the  respiratorj-  and  digestive  tracts. 
Gen'erative.     [From    the    Lat.  generart,   to   "  beget."]     Pertaining    to 

generation,  or  propagation.     Connected  with  or  resulting  from   iho 

process  of  begettiug. 
Genioglos'soB.     [From  the  Gr.   gen^inn,   the   "  cliiu,"   and  gl6»»a,    the 

"  tongue."]     A  muacte  connected  with  the  chin  and  tongve. 
Gen'itals.     {From  the  Lat.  geniUUi*,  "  of  or  belonging  to  gcueratiou."] 

Pertaining  to  the  organs  of  generation. 
Gesta'tioD      [From  the  Uit.  gestart.  "  e«rry,  bear,"]    The  act  or  condition 

of  carrj'ing  young  in  the  womb  from  conception  to  deliverj-.     Prcg- 

Ging'lymus.     [From  the  Gr.  gigglamoe,  a  "  hhige,")     A  Atnj^joiat. 

Gladi'olus.  [IMm.  of  Lai.  gladiiu,  a  "  sword."]  The  middle  piece  of  the 
sternum. 

Glair  y.  [From  the  Lat.  clarun,  "  clear  "  ;  Fr  clair.]  Ijke  the  clear  while 
[);irt  of  !in  i'RK. 

Gland.  [From  the  Lat.  glans,  an  "  acorn."]  A  secreting  organ.  An 
organ  that  abstracts  certain  materials  from  the  blood  and  makes  of 
them  a  new  substance. 

Gle'noid.  (From  the  Or.  gUne,  a  "  cavity,"  and  eidog,  "  form,"  "  resem- 
blance."]    A  name  given  to  a  shallow  ravity. 

Glob'uUnB.  [From  the  Lat.  globus,  perhaps  akin  to  glomus,  "  a  ball."] 
Protein  substances  somewhat  similar  to  the  albumins,  but  differing 
in  their  solubility. 

Glomer'ulus.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  glomus,  a  "  ball."]  A  botanical  term  signi- 
fying a  small,  dense,  roundish  cluster :  a  tenn  applied  to  the  ball- 
like tuft  of  vessels  in  cortical  portion  of  the  kidneys. 

GloB'Bopbar7iige'a].  [From  the  Gr.  glossa,  the  "  tongue."  and  pharygx, 
the  "  phar>-nx."]     Belonpng  to  the  lottguc  and  phanjnx. 

Glot'tis.     [Gr.  the  "  mouthpiece  of  a  flute."]     The  aperture  of  the  larynx. 

Glute'i.  pi.  of  GluW'us.  [From  the  Gr.  ghutoi.  the  "  buttocks."]  The 
muscles  forming  the  buttocks. 

Graafian  Follicles,  or  Vcs'icUs.  A  term  applied  to  the  sacs  in  the 
ovaries,  which  contain  the  ova  or  cells. 
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Graauls'tions.  [From  the  Lat.  graniilum,  diminutive  of  granum, 
"  grain."]  Grain-like,  fleshy  bodies  that  form  on  the  surface  of 
wounds   and   ulcers. 

Gus'Utory.     (From  the  Lat.  gtuto,  guslalum,  to  "taate.")     Belonging  to 

the  sense  of  Uisle. 

HBmoglo'bin.  [From  the  Gr.  hnima,  "  blood,"  and  Lai.  globus,  a 
"  Rlobe,"  or  "  globule."]  A  compound  protein  found  in  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood ;  its  molecules  consist  of  a  protein  portion 
.ind  of  a  pigment  portion,  the  latter  containing  one  atom  of  iron. 

Heemorrhoi'dkl.  [From  the  Gr.  haima,  "  blood,"  and  rhfo,  to  "  flow,'"] 
Pertaining  to  hemorrhoids,  small  tumors  of  the  rectum,  which 
frctiuently  bleed, 

Haver'sUn  Canals.  Canals  in  the  bone,  so  called  from  their  discoverer, 
Dr,  Clopton  Havers. 

Hemophil'la.  [From  the  Gr.  haima, "  blood,"  and  iphilein,  "  to  love."]  A 
congenital,  morbid  condition,  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  bleed 
immoderately  from  any  insigniRcant  wound,  or  even  spontaneously. 

Hepat'ic.     [From  the  Gr,  hipar.  the  "  liver."[     Pertaining  to  the  liver. 

Hi'lum,  sometimes  written  Hl'lus.  [Lat.]  It  is  the  depression  (usually 
on  concave  side)  of  a  gland,  where  vessels,  nerves,  and  duels  enter 

HiElol'ogy.  [From  the  Gr,  hisUm,  a  "  web,  tissue,"  and  logos,  "  word."] 
That  branch  of  anatomy  which  is  concerned  with  the  structure, 
especially  the  microscopic  structure,  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Homoge'aeous.  [From  the  Gr.  homos,  "  the  same,"  and  gerw»,  "  kind."] 
Of  the  lantf  kitul  or  quality  throughout ;  uniform  in  nature,  —  the 
reverse  of  heterogeneous. 

Hor'mone.  [From  the  Gr.  kortnao,  "  to  set  in  motion."]  A  chemical 
substance  which  is  produced  in  one  organ,  and  on  being  carried  by  the 
blood  t-o  another  organ,  stimulates  this  latter  to  functional  activity. 

Hu'merus.  [Lat.  the  "  shoulder."]  The  ami-bone  which  concurs  in 
forming  the  ifhouUkr. 

Hy'aliBo.  [From  the  Gr.  hyalon,  "  glass.")  Cte«»-like,  resembling  p/o»8 
in  transparency. 

Hj'aloid.  [From  the  Gr.  Ai/aiws,  ."  glass,"  and  ndo»,  "form."]  The 
name  given  the  membrane  which  encloses  the  vitreous  humor  of 
the  eye.  It  invests  the  vitreous  humor  except  in  front,  where  it 
is  continuous  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  crystalline  lens. 


Hydrother'apy.  [From  the  Gr.  kudor,  ''  wnt^r,"  and  Iherapeiunn,  to 
"heal."]  A  mode  of  treating  -disease  by  the  eopious  use  of  pure 
water,  both  internally  and  eKt'ernally. 

By'oid,  [From  the  Gr.  letter  upsilou,  v,  and  eidvs,  "fonu,"  "  resem- 
bUiice.")  The  bone  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  slu^>cd  like  the 
Greek  letter  upsilon,  v. 

Hyper  metro 'pia.  (From  the  Gr.  hyper,  "  over,"  "  beyond,"  metrvn, 
"  meaaure,"  and  dps,  the  '"  ej-i'."|     Fur-aightedness. 

Hjrperpnoe'a.  [From  the  Gr.  hyper,  "ovpr,"  and  pneS,  to  "  breathe. "j 
Euergetie  or  labored  respiration. 

Hyper' trophy.  [From  the  Gr.  hyper,  "over,"  and  Irophi,  "  nouriab- 
inent."!  Excessive  growth;  thickening  or  enlargeniCDt  of  any  part 
or  organ. 

Hy'poblast.  {From  the  Or.  hypo,  "  under,"  and  blmtos,  a  "  sprout,"  or 
'"  genu."]     The  Internal,  or  under,  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane. 

Hypocbon'driac.  [From  the  Gr.  hypo,  "  under,"  and  chondral,  a  "  carti- 
lage."] A  term  applied  to  the  re^on  of  the  abdomen  under  iht  car- 
tilagfx  of  the  false  ribs. 

HypogaBtric.  IFrotu  the  Gr.  hypo,  "under,"  and  goMfr,  "stoinach."| 
Siliiiiled  below  the  stomaeh.     Pertaining  to  the  hypogaatrium. 

Hypoglos'sal.  [From  the  Gr.  hypn.  "  under,"  and  glUsga,  the  "  tongue."] 
A  name  given  to  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue. 

Hypoph'ysis.  [From  the  Gr.  hypo.  "  under,"  and  pAum,  a  "  growing."] 
The  pituitary  body  of  the  brain  which  is  lodged  in  the  central  de- 
pression of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

n'eum.    [From  the  Gr.  etTeo,  to  "  twist."]    The  IwUted  portion  of  the 

small  intestine. 
n'ium,  pi.  n'ia.    [From  the  Lat.  ilium,  the  "  flank."]    The  upper  part  of 

the  03  innominatum. 
iDci'sor.     [From  the  Lat.  inci'so,  to  "  cut."]     Applied  to  the  front  teeth 

of  both  jaws,  which  have  sharp  cutting  e<^eB. 
Id'cus.     [Lat.j     An  anvil;   the  name  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  middle 

Inflamma'tion.  [From  the  Lat.  inflammalio.  a  "  setting  on  fire."]  A 
morbid  con<iition  characterized  by  pain,  heat,  redness,  swelling, 
and  usually  loss  of  function. 

Intundib'ula.  [Lat,  pi,  of  infundibulum,  a  "  tunnel."]  Funnd-shaped 
canals. 
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IngcBt'.     [From  the  Lat.  in,  "  iti,"  and  gerere,  to  "  bear."]     Taking  food 

into  the  stomach. 
In'gujaal.     [From  the  Lat.  inguen,  the  "  groin."]     Pertaining  to  the  groin. 
Inhibi'don.     [From  the  Lat.  inAtfiere,  "  reatrain."]     The  lowering  of  the 

action  of  a  nervous  mechanism  by  nen*ous  impulses  reaching  it  from 

a  connected  mcclmiiism. 
Inaont'inats.     [From  the  Lat.  imiominalus,  "  nameless."]    A  name  given 

an  artery,  vein,  and  a  bone. 
Inoc'ulatfl.     (From  the  Lat.  in,  "in,"  and  ocuiua,  "  bud."]    The  insertion 

of  vims  into  a  wound  or  abrasion  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 

a  disease. 
Inos'culate.     [From  the  Lat.  in,  "  into,"  and  OMulum,  a  "  little  mouth."] 

To  unite,  to  open  into  each  other. 
In'sulate.     [From  the  I.at,  tttstila,  an  "  island."]    To  isolate  or  separate 

from  surroundings. 
Intee'ument.     [From  the  Lat.  in,  and  te'go,  to  "cover."}    The  akin,  or 

outer  covering  of  the  body. 
Intercel'lular.     Lying  between  cdU. 
IntercoE'tal.    [From  the  Lat.  inier, 

ated  or  intervening  between 

Interlob'ulai.     That  which  lies  between  the  lobules  of  any  organ. 
loter'stice.     [From  the  Lat.  inter,  "  between,"  and  «(o.  or  si'slo,  to  "stand."] 

The  space  wliich  stands  between  things ;  spaces  between  parts. 
Intersti'dal.     Pertaining  to  or  containing  intefHices, 
Intes'tine.     [From  the  l^t.  in'lus,  "  within."]     The  part  of  the  alimentary 

canal  which  is  continuous  with  the  lower  end  of  the  stomach ;  also 

called  the  bowels. 
Intralob'ular.     That  which  lies  within  the  lobvks  of  any  organ. 
I'ris.     [Lat.  the  "  rainbow."]     The  colored  membrane  suspended  behind 

the  cornea  of  the  eye.     It  receives  its  name  from  the  variety  of  its 

la'chinm.  [From  the  Gr.  i»eki&,  to  "  support,"]  The  lower  portion  of  the 
OS  innominatum ;  that  upon  which  the  body  is  supported  in  a  sitting 
I>osture. 


between,"  and  costa,  "  rib."]    Situ- 
ribs  of  the  same  side  of  the 


Jeju'nuin.  [From  the  Lat.  jejunus,  "  fasting,"  "  empty."]  The  part  of 
the  small  intestine  comprised  between  the  duodenum  and  ileum.  U 
has  been  so  called  because  it  is  almost  always  found  empty  after  death. 


Jn'cultr.  [From  the  Lat.  jiigaluni,  thp  "throal,"|  Port«ining  lo  ihe 
Ihrotil. 

KaUboI'lsm.  [From  the  Gr.  kataboU,  "  a  thnin-ing  down."]  PertAiiiing 
to  k'ltaboliiim,  thp  process  hy  me&ns  of  which  complex  subsUuicca 
are  rendered  more  simple  and  less  complex.  The  opposite  (rf 
anabolLsm. 

Earyokine'sis.  [From  the  Gr.  kartioti,  "  a.  nut,"  and  kiwin  "to  move."] 
The  indirect  division  of  cells,  in  whicia  prior  to  the  division  of  the 
cell  protoplftam  complicated  cliaugty  take  place  in  the  nueletxs,  at^ 
tended  with  movement  of  the  nuclear  fibrils. 

Lac'riinal.     [From  the  Lat.  tacrima,  "  tear."]     Of  or  pertaining  to  tears. 
Lacta'tion.     [From  the  Lat.  lac,  laclin,  ''  milk."]     The  period  of  giving 

milk. 
Lactiferous.     (Froni  the  Lat.  Inc,  "  milk,"  and  ferre,  "  bear."]     Bearing, 

or  eonvejing,  niilk,  as  a  lactiferous  duct. 
Lacu'oa,  pi.  Lacu'oc.     [Ljit.  a  "  eii^-ity,"  an  "  opening."]    A  little  hotlote 

apwx. 
Lambdoi'ilal.     [From  the  Gr.  letter  A  {Lambda),  and    eulos,    "form," 

"  rescuiblancc."]     Resembling  the  Gr.  letter  A. 
Lamel'U,  pi.  Lamel'lc     [Ijil.]     A  thin  plate,  or  layer. 
Laryn'goscope.     [From  the  Gr.  larygx,  the    ■  larynit,"  and  akopeo,  to 

"  look  at."]     The  instrument  by  which  the  larynx  may  be  examined 

in  the  hving  subject. 
Lar'rnx.     The  upper  part  of  the  air-passage,  between  the  trachea  and 

the  base  of  the  tongue. 
Latis'simus  Dor'si.     [Lat.  superbtive  of  hius,  "  broad,"  "  wide,"  and 

dorsum,  the  "back."]     The  widest  muscle  of  the  back. 
Lens.      [From    the  IM.  lens,  "  a  lentil."]      A  transparent    substance, 

ground  with  two  opposite  regular  surfaces,  either  both  curved,  or  one 

curved  and  one  plane.     There  are  two  general  classes  of  lenses: 

(1)  concave,  which  are  thinner  at  the  centre  than  at  the  edges; 

and  (2)  coin'ox,  which  are  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  edges. 

(See  page  431.) 
Lip'ase.     [From  the  Gr.  /i>'.<,  "  fiit."]     An  enaj*mc  of  the  pancreatic 

juice,  capable  of  ileeoiuimsiiiK  fills.     Same  as  sUapsin. 
Lob'ule.     [From  the  dim.  of  l-at.  tubus,  u  "  lobe."]     A  small  lobe. 
Lum'bar.     [From  the  Lat.  liimbaria,  the  "loin.")    Pertaining  to  the 
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L;mpb.  [From  the  Lat.  lympha,  "  wat<r."|  A  colorless  fluid,  resem- 
bling waUr  ill  appearance. 

Lymph'ocyte.  [From  the  Lat.  lynipka,  "  wat«r, "  and  Gr.  kutos,  "  a.  celt.") 
Name  Kivon  to  recently  formed  white  blood-corpuscles  that  later 
become  leucocytea. 

L^mph'oid.  [From  the  Lat.  lympha,  "  wat«r,"  and  Gr.  eidos,  "  form," 
"  rcKcmblaiice."]     Having  renemblauce  to  lymph. 

Hac'ula  Lute'a.     [Lat.j     Yellow  spot. 

Ua'lar.      [From    the    Lat.    mala,    the    "  cheek.'']      Pertaining  to    the 

Halle'olus,  pi.  Ualle'oli.     [Dim.  of  Lat.  maUeim,  a  "  hammer."]     A  name 

given  to  the  [jointed  projections  formed  by  the  botiea  of  the  leg  at 

the  ankle-joint. 
Halpigb'ian  Bod'tes.     [So  called  in  honor  of  Malpighi,  a  celebrated  Italian 

anatomist.)     A  term  applied  to  small  bodies,  or  corpuscles,  found  in 

the  kidney  and  spleen. 
Uam'mory,     [From  the  Lat.  tnamma,  the  "  breast.")     Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  breast. 
Man'dibl«.     [From    the    Lat.    viandere,    "  chew,"    "  masticate.")    The 

under  jaw,  or  inferior  maxillarj',  as  distinguished  from  the  upper 

jaw,  or  superior  maxillary. 
Uaau'brinm.      [Lat.  a  "  haft,"  a  "  handle.")     Name  given  to  the  upper 

portion  of  the  sternum  or  breast  bone. 
Mas'seter.     [From  the  Gr.  fnassaomai,  to  "  chew."]     One  of  the  museles 

of  masliaition. 
Uas'toid.     [From  the  Gr.  tnaalos,  the  "  breast,"  and  eidos,  "  form,"  "  re- 
semblance."]    Shaped  like  (A*  breast. 
Ma'trii.     [Lat.]    The  womb.     Producing  or  containing  substance. 
Hatura'tion.     [FVoni  the  Lat.  maturatio.  a  "hastening."]     The  process 

of  bringing,  or  of  coniing  to  maturity. 
Medul'la  Oblonga'ta.     [Lat.]    The  "  oblong  marrow  "  ;   that  portion  of 

the  brain  which  lies  within  the  skull,  upon  the  basilar  process  of  the 

occipital  bone. 
Ueibo'mian.     A  t«rm  applied  to  the  small  glands  between  the  conjunctiva 

and  tarsal  cartilages,  discovered  by  Meibomiu*.     More  recent  term 

is  tarsal  glands. 
Hflro'brane.     [From  the  Gr.  membrane,  "  parchment.")     An  enveloping 

or  a  lining  tissue  of  the  body. 
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Hsnln'sea.  (The  pi.  of  Gr.  tiKnigx,  "  membrane."]  Term  ap- 
plied to  the  three  membraocs  that  invest  the  bnin  and  epinal 
cord. 

Hes'cnterr.  IFrom  the  Gr.  mesos,  "  middle,"  and  enirron,  the  "  in- 
testine."] A  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum  oovering  the  small 
itUeHitu,  which  occupies  the  middle,  or  centre,  of  the  abdominaJ 
cavity. 

Hes'oblast  [From  the  Gr.  mesot,  "  middle,"  and  Uojfos,  a  "  gorm  "  or 
"  sprout,"}    The  miihlle  luyw  of  the  gentuTud  meiiibnum. 

MesoGo'lon,     A  duplicature  of  the  peritonpiuu  e^vering  the  colon. 

Hea'oderm.  [From  tlie  Gr.  me*o»,  "  middle,"  and  derma,  the  "  skin." 
The  midtUe  genuinal  layer  of  cells  lying  between  the  ectoderm  and 
entoderm.     Same  as  mesoblast. 

Hetab'oltBm.  [From  the  Gr.  mtiabole,  "  eliange."]  The  rhangts  taking 
place  iu  fpUs,  whereby  they  l>ecome  more  eomplex  and  cont^n  more 
foree,  or  less  complex  and  contain  less  force.  The  former  is  construc- 
tive metabolism,  or  anabolism;  the  latter,  destructive  metabolism, 
or  katabolium. 

Hetacar'pus.  [From  the  Gr.  mela,  "  after,"  or  "  beyond,"  and  karpos,  the 
"  wrist.'']  The  part  of  the  hand  compriaed  between  the  wrist  and 
fingers, 

Metatar'sus.  (From  thp  Gr.  nieta,  "  after,"  or  "  beyond,"  and  tarnoi,  the 
"  instep."!    That  part  of  the  foot  comprised  l>etween  the  instep  and 

Hi'tral,     Rescmbhng  a  mitre. 

Mo'lar,  IFrom  the  Lat.  mota,  a  "  mill."]  A  term  apphed  to  the  teeth, 
which  bruise,  or  grind,  the  food, 

Honosaccharid.  [From  the  Gr.  motws,  "  one,  single,"  and  aakcharis, 
"  sugar."]     A  simple  sugar.     CiHiiOi. 

Ho'tor  Og'uU.     ILat,]     Mover  of  the  eye. 

Mu'cin,  tlic  chief  constituent  of  mucus. 

Hus'cle,  [From  the  Gr.  mus,  "  muscle."]  A  kind  of  animal  tissue  con- 
sisting of  bundles  of  fibres  whose  essential  physiological  characteris- 
tic is  contractility. 

Hfocar'dium,  [From  the  Gr.  mus,  muox,  a  "  muscle,"  and  kardia,  the 
"  heart."]     The  muscular  structure  of  the  heart. 

Hyo'pU'  [From  the  Gr.  muo,  to  "contract,"  and  dps,  the  "eye."] 
Nearsightedness. 

Hj'osin.     Chief  protein  substance  of  muscle. 
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Na'ris,  pi.  Na'res.    [Lat.]    A  nostril. 

Neurax'on.    [From  the  Gr.  neuron,  **  nerve/'  and  axon,]    An  axis  cylinder 

process. 
Neurilem'ma.    [From  the  Gr.  neuron,  a  "  nerve,"  and  lemma,  a  "  coat,"  or 

"  covering."]    Nervensheath. 
Neu'rone.    [From  the  Gr.  neuron,  a  "  nerve."]    The  nerve-cell,  inclusive 

of  all  its  processes. 
Node.    [From  the  Lat.  nodtut,  a  "  knot."]    A  knot,  or  what  resembles  one. 

A  lymphatic  ganglion. 
Nude'olus,  pi.  Nude'oli.     [Dim.  of  Lat.  nudetis,  a  ''  kernel."]    A  smaller 

nucleus  within  the  nucleus. 
Nu'cleus,  pi.  Nu'dei.    [Lat.  a  "  kernel."]    A  minute  vesicle  embedded 

in  the  cell  protoplasm  (cytoplasm). 
Nutri'tton.    [From  the  Lat.  nu'trio,  to  "  nourish."]    The  processes  by 

which  the  nourishment  of  the  body  is  accomplished. 

Occip'ital.    [From  the  Lat.  occiput,  occipUia,  the  ''  back  of  the  head."] 

Pertaining  to  the  occiput,  the  back  part  of  the  head. 
Odon'toid.     [From  the  Gr.  odoua,  odontos,  a  "  tooth,"  and  eidos,  "  form," 

"  resemblance."]    Tooth-like. 
(Ede'ma.    [From  the  Gr.  oided,  to  **  swell."]    A  swelling  from  effusion  of 

serous  fluid  into  the  areolar  tissue. 
(Esoph'agus.    [Gr.   oisophagos,  from  oisd  (fut.  of  oio)  to   ''  carry,"  and 

phagein,  "  to  eat."]    The  gullet. 
Olec'ranon.     [From  the    Gr.   dlenS,  the  "  elbow,"    and  kranion,  the 

"  head."    The  head  of  the  dbow. 
Olfac'tory.    [From  the  Lat.  olfacio,  olf actum,  to  "  smell."]    Belonging  to 

the  sense  of  smell, 
Omen'tum.    [Lat.  "coverlet."]    A  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum,  which 

hangs  in  front  of  the  intestines. 
Ophthal'mic.   [From  the  Gr.  ophthalmos,  the  "  eye."]    Belonging  to  the  eye. 
Op'sonins.     [From  the  Gr.  opsono,  "  prepare  food  for."]    A  name  given  to 

chemical  substances  found  in  blood  plasma  which  make  microbes 

more  susceptible  to  phagocjrtes. 
Op'tic.     [From  the  Gr.  opsis,  "  sight."]    That  which  relates  to  sight, 
Orbicula'ris.     [From  dim.  of  Lat.  orbis,  an  "  orb,"  or  "  circle."]    Name 

of  the  circular  muscles. 
Or'bital.     [From  the  Lat.  orhita,  a  "  track,"  "  rut  of  a  wheel."]    Pertain- 
ing to  the  orbit,  the  bony  cavity  in  which  the  eyeball  is  suspended. 
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Organ.     [From  the  Gr.   orgarwn,  an  " inBtmmcot,  implemetit.    tool."l 

Any  piirt  of  the  body  with  a  sixriiil  function. 
O'rifiee.     [tVom  the  Lat.  os,  on'a,  a  "iiiouUi,"  and  /atxrt,  "  Ut  niake.") 

An  opening. 
Os,  pi.  Ora.    (Lat.)    A  mouth. 
Os.  pi.  Ossa.     [Lat-I    A  bone, 
Oe  Coi'e.     The  hip  bone,  or  os  iDnoniinatum. 
Oscilla'tioD.     [Vtmn  the  Lat,  ogciilare,  "to  swing." 

iinil  forwani ;  vibration. 
Os'sa  Inaomina'ta,  pi.  of  Os  laDomina'tum.     |Lat,] 

Tlip  irregular  ftonw  of  the  peJvis,  unnamed  o 

resemblance  to  any  known  obiect. 
Os'ieous.     [Prom  tlie  Iiiit.  on,  a  "  butic."]     CtJD^Bting  of  a 

bone, 
Os'ncle.     [From  the  Lai,  iiHuiniuin,  iliin,  of  iw,  a  "  boue."]     A  siuall 

iwiie, 
Os'teoblastE.     fFrom  the  Or.  otleon,  a  "  bone,"  uni)  Maxlon,  a  "  germ," 

or  "sprout,"]     The  gtrmimU  cells  deposited  in  the  devclopmeut  of 


Swinging  badcward 


"Unnamed  hones." 
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O'lolithB.    [From  the  Gr.  ou»,  otoi,  the  "  ear."  and  liOios,  a  "  atone.") 
Partiden  of  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate  found  in  the  internal 


,  pi.  OV, 


[Lat.  an  "  egg,"]     The  human  germ-cell. 


Pal'ate.     [From  the    Lat.   paia'lum,   the   "  palate,")    The  roof  of  the 

month,  consisting  of  the  hard  and  soff  palate. 
Pal'pebra,  pi.  Pal'pebra.     [Lat.J    The  eyelid. 
Paa'creas.     [From  the  Gr.  pan,  "  all,"  and  kreas,  "  flesh.")    A  compound 

secreting  gland;    one  of  the  accessory  organs  of  nutrition.     The 

sweetbread   of  animals. 
Papilla.     [Lat,  pi,  of  papilla,  a  "  nipple,"  a  "  pimple."]     Minute  emi- 

neiieew  on  various  surfaces  of  the  body. 
Pari'etal.     [From  the  Lat,  paries,  parietis,  a  "  wall."]     Pertainingtoa  u>aU. 
Parot'id.     [From  the  Gr,  para,  "  near,"  and  oiw,  otos,  the  "  ear."]     The 

luTf-c  salivary  gland  near  (Ac  far. 
Parturi'tion.     [From  the  Lai.  partiirio,  parliiritum,  to  "bring  forth."] 

The  art  of  bringing  forth,  of  giving  birth  to  young. 
Patel'la.     [Lat.  "  a  bttle  dish."]     A  small,  6oui/-shaped  bone;    the  knee- 
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Pec'toral.  [From  the  Lat.  pedus,  pfeloris,  the  "  breast.")  Pertaining  to 
the  hrfost,  or  chest. 

Ped'icle.     {From  the  dim.  of  Lat.  pea,  pedis,  a  "  foot."]     A  stalk. 

Pedun'cle.  [From  the  Lat.  pedunculits,  dim.  of  pes,  a  "  stalk,"  a  "  foot."] 
A  narrow  part  acting  as  a  support. 

Pel'vic.  [From  the  Lat.  pebiis,  a.  "  basin."!  Pertaining  to  the  peloia, 
the  basin,  or  bony  cavity,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Pep'fiin.  [From  the  Gr.  pepl6,  to  "  digest."]  A  ferment  found  in  gastric 
juice,  having  power  to  convert  proteins  into  peptones. 

Pep'tone.  [From  the  Gr.  peplo,  to  "  digest."]  A  term  applied  to  protein 
material  digested  by  the  action  of  the  digestive  juices. 

Pericar'dium.  [From  the  Gr.  peri,  "  about,"  "  around,"  and  kardia,  the 
"  heart,"]     The  serous  membrane  covering  the  heart. 

Perichon'drium.  [From  the  Gr.  peri,  "  about,"  "  around,"  and  chondros, 
a  "  cartilage."]     The  serous  membrane  covering  the  cartilages. 

Per'ilymph.  [From  the  Gr.  peri,  "about,"  "around,"  and  the  Lat. 
lympha,  "  water."]  The  fluid  in  the  osseous,  and  surrounding  the 
membranouB  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Perimys'ium.  (From  the  Gr.  peri,  "  around,"  and  mi«, "  muscle."]  The 
connective  tissue  septa  counccting  and  enveloping  the  separate  fas- 
ciculi of  a  muscle. 

Perine'um.  [From  the  Gr.  perinaion.]  The  re^on  of  the  body  between 
the  thighs,  extending  from  the  anus  to  the  fourchette  in  the  female, 
or  to  the  scrotum  in  the  male. 

Perioa'teum.  [From  the  Gr.  peri,  "  about,"  "  around,"  and  osteon,  a 
"  bone."]    The  membrane  covering  the  bones. 

Periph'eral.  [From  the  Gr.  peri,  "  about,"  "  around,"  and  pAero,  to 
"bear."]  Pertaining  to  the  pfTipftery,  or  circunt/crence;  that  which 
is  away  from  the  centre  and  towards  the  circumference. 

Peristol'sis.  [From  the  Gr.  peristello,  to  "  compress."]  Peristaltic  ac- 
tion. A  term  applied  to  the  worm-like  movement  of  the  intestines 
by  which  its  contents  arc  propelled  downward. 

Peritoae'um.  [From  the  Gr.  perileino,  to  "  stretch  around,"  to  "  stretch 
all  over."]  The  serous  membrane  lining  the  walls  and  covering  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen. 

Permeable.  [From  the  IaI.  per,  "  through  "  and  meare,  "to  pass."] 
Capable  of  being  passed  through ;  substances  which  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  fluids. 
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Perone'al.      [From  tho  Or.  perotH,  the  "  fibula."]     Pertaining   to  the 

Jiliutii;  a  itmi  applieii  Uj  niutu'les,  or  vi^sscb,  in  r^Utiou  to  the  fibula. 
Pe'trous.  [From  the  Or.  prim,  a  "  rock."]  HaviDg  the  hardness  of  rocJt- 
Phag'ocytee.     [From  Ihp  Gr,  pkagrin,  "  pat,"  and  k&tos,  a  "  ceil."     A 

lymph-eortjuacle,  or  wluto  b!(XKl-<-'on»''»t''''.  ffgnrded  as  an  organism 

ciipalilo  of  devouring  wliat  it  mpcte,  cept'cially  pathogenic  microbes. 
PhalRn'geB.     [Lat.  pi.  uf  phalanx,  u  "  ckMely  Hcrried  Array  of  soldiers."] 

A  name  given  to  the  small  bones  forming  the  Angera  and  toes,  bc~ 

caiisf  placed  ulnngaidt'  itue  another  like  a  phalanx. 
Phtr'jni.     [From  IhcOr.  pAflTufli,  the  "  throat."]    The  cavity  forming 

thf  upper  part  of  thi;  guUft, 
Phonation.    [From  the  Gr.  pAun*,  tlie   "  voice."}    Utterance  of   vocal 

sounds. 
Phren'lc.    [From  the  Gr.  pArm,  the  "  diaphragm."]    Pertaining    to    the 

diaphragm. 
Pi'a  Ma'ler.     [From  the  Lat.  pia  {fem.)i  "  tender,"  "'  delicate,"  and  mat^, 

"mother."]    The  most  intornal  of  the  three  membranfls  of   the 

brain. 
Pig'inent.    [From  the   Lat.   pigmeitium,   "  paint,"   "  color."]    CoUmng 

Pio'oa     (Lit.  H  "  feather,"  or  "  wing."]    External  cartilaginous  flap  of 

the  ear.    Same  as  auricle. 
Pi'siform.     [From  the  Lat.  pisum,  a  "  pea,"  and  forma,  "  form.")    Having 

thcjortn  of  a  pea.     One  of  the  carpal  bones. 
Pitu'itarj-.    [From  the  Lat.  pUuUa  "phlegm."]    Secreting  or  containing 

mucus,  or  supposed  to  do  so.     (It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 

secretions  of  the  nose  proceeded  from  the  brain.) 
Placen'ta.     [From  the  Gr.  plakous,  a  "  eake.")     A  flat,  circular,  vascular 

substance  which  forms  the  organ  of  nutrition  and  excretion  for  the 

foetus  in  utero. 
Plan'tar.     [From  the  Lat,  planta,  "  the  sole  of  the  foot."]     Pertaining 

to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Platys'ma.     [From    the  Gr.   platus,    "  broad."|     A   thin,   broad  muscle 

situated  immediately  beneath  the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  and 

extending  from  the  chest  and  shoulder  to  the  face. 
Plflx'us.     [From  the  Lat.  ^cto,  pUxum,  to  "  knit,"  or  "  weave.")    A  net- 
work of  nerves  or  veins, 
Pneumogas'tric.     [From  the  Gr.  pneumSn,  a  "  lung,"  and  gaster,  the 

"  stomach."!     Pertaining  to  tt^AHMjud  ^omack. 
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Polyhe'drol.     [From  the  Gr.   polys,    "many,"   and   liedra,    a   "side,"| 

Many-sided. 
Poljsftccharid.      From  the  Gr.   polys,    "  many,"   and   Lat.   saccharum, 

"sugar."]    A  complex  sugar,  which  when  decompoeed  gives  many 

molecules  of  a  simple  sugar. 
Poplite'al.     [From  the  Lat.  popki,  poplUis,  the  "  ham,"  the  "  back  part 

of  tiie  knee."]     The  apace  behind  the  knee-joint  is  called  the  popliteal 

Premo'lar.  [From  the  Lat.  prw,  "  before,"  and  molarii,  "  molar,"]  An- 
terior in  position  to  a  molar ;  as  premolar  tooth. 

Prismat'ic.  Reaembling  a  prism,  which,  in  oplicB,  is  a  solid,  triangular- 
shapeil  glass  body. 

Prona'tion.  [From  the  Lat.  pronus,  "  inclined  forwards,"]  The  turnii^ 
of  the  hand  with  the  palm  downward. 

Prons'lor,  The  group  of  muscles  which  turn  the  hand  palm  down- 
ward. 

Pro'topUsm.  [From  the  Gr.  protos,  "  first,"  and  plassd,  to  "  form.") 
A  firxt-formed,  organized  substance ;  primitive  organic  cell  matter. 

Pso'rs  Hag'nus.  [From  the  Gr.  psoa,  "  loin,"  and  Lat.  magnits,  "  great.") 
.\  muscle  of  the  loins  and  pe^TS.     The  tenderloin. 

Psy'chical,     [From  the  Gr,  psj/cAe,  the  "soul."]     Pertaining  to  the  mind. 

Pter'ygoid.  [From  the  Gr.  pterux,  a  "  wing,"  and  mdos,  "  form,"  "  re- 
semblanL'c."]     Wing-like, 

Pty'alin.  [From  the  Gr.  ptyaion,  "saliva."]  A  ferment  principle  in 
saliva,  having  power  to  convert  starch  into  sugar. 

Pu'berty.  [From  the  Lat.  puber,  "'  adult."]  The  age  at  which  re- 
production   becomes    possible ;    sexual    maturity    in    the    human 


Pu'bes,  gen,  Pu'bis,  [Lat.]  The  h&iry  region  above  the  genitals,  also 
used  for  os  pubis,  the  portion  of  the  oB  innominatum  forming  the 
front  of  the  pelvis. 

Piil'monary,  [From  the  Lat.  pulmo,  pi.  ptdmones,  the  "  lungs."]  Re- 
lating to  the  lungs. 

Pulse.  [From  the  Lot.  pcUa,  pulsum,  to  "beat."!  The  striking  of  an 
artery  against  the  finger,  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart; 
commonly  felt  at  the  wrist. 

Pylo'rua.  [From  the  Gr.  pulouros,  a  "  gate  keeper.")  The  lower  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  furnished  with  a  circular  valve  which  closes  during 
stomach  digestion. 


Pfrex'ia.     [From  thr  Lir.  pyretto,  (fut.)  pyreio.  to  "  have  a  fpvor."]     Ele- 
vation of  M'lnpi'ratiirc;  ffivcr. 

T        td'rate.     [Frtjiii  the  Ijil.  qiuidraivM,  '•  make  foiir-eoniered,  or  square.") 
^    Square.     (A  snmll  lobe  of  tlie  liver.) 

id'riceps.    [Fniiii  tlie  Lnt.  i/uatum;  "  four,"  and  caput,  the  "  head."] 
^    A  term  applied  ta  the  extt'oaor  muscle  of  the  leg,  hainng/our  keadt, 

Ifi'emMe.    [From  the  Lat.  ftw«irtu«,  a  "bunch  of  grapes.")    Tonn  applied 

^     to  compounil,  saccular  glniiils,  fn>m  their  supposed  rcsemlilaoce  to 
^f    a  bunch  of  Rrapes. 

la'tioii.     [From  the  Irfit.  radiare,  to  "furnish  with  spokes  or  wheeb."J 
.    The  diffusion  of  rays  of  light. 
Uns.    [Lat.  a  "  rod,"  the"  spoke  of  a  wheel."]    The  outer  bone  of  the 
_     forearm,  so  called  from  its  shape. 

itlle.     [From  the  Fr.  rdfcr,  to  "  rattle  in  the  throat,"]    A  rattling,  bub- 
bling sound  attending  the  eirculatlon  of  air  in  the  lungs.    Different 
from  the  murmur  produced  in  health. 
OS,  pi.  Rec'ti.  |Ul.)     Straight. 

„,>nec'tion.  IFrotii  tlie  Lai,  re  +  Jlfctere,  to  "bend  or  turn."]  The 
return  of  rays,  beams,  sound,  or  the  like  from  a  surface.  TUBaatkn 
of  light  is  of  two  kinds,  regvlaT  and  diffused.  When  a  beam  of  light 
enters  a  darkened  room  through  a  small  opening  and  strikes  a  mirror, 
a  reflected  beam  will  be  seen  travelling  along  some  definite  path. 
This  is  called  reyutar  reflection.  Should  the  light,  however,  fall  on 
a  piece  of  white  paper,  it  would  be  reflected  and  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  is  called  diffused  refietlion  and  is  caused  by  the  inequali' 
ties  of  the  reflecting  surface.  AU  rough  surfaces,  as  well  as  dust  anii 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  serve  to  diffuse  light.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  it  would  be  dark  everywhere  except  in  the  direct  path  of 
Ught  from  some  luminous  body. 

Refrac'lion.  [From  the  Lat.  re  +  frangere,  to  "  break."]  The  bending 
or  deviation  in  the  course  of  rays  of  light  in  passing  obliquely  from 
one  transparent  medium  into  another  of  different  density.  Light 
waves  travel  with  different  velocities  in  mediums  of  different  dec- 
silics,  the  more  dense  the  medium,  the  less  the  velocity.  For 
instance,  light  will  travel  less  rapidly  in  water  than  in  air.  For 
this  reason  where  a  ray  of  l""!!'  in  air  strikes  a  body  of  water 
obliquely,  it  will  be  ber  night  line,  as  shown  in  the 
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following  diagram;  the  light  ray  AC^  instead  of  following  the 
straight  line  AB^  \a  bent  on  striking  the  surface  of  the  dense 
medium,    thereby    being 

bent  from  its  direct  path  /R 

toward  C. 

Re'nal.  [From  the  Lat.  reUy 
rents,  the  "  kidney."]  Per- 
taining to  the  kidneys,         I 

Ren'nin.  [Rennet.]  The  milk- 
curdling  enzyme  which 
constitutes  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  rennet. 

Resiliency.  [From  the  Lat. 
re,  "  back,"  and  «i7ere,  to 
"leap."]  The  act  of  resil- 
ing, leaping,  or  springing 
back ;  the  act  of  rebound- 
ing. 

Respira'tioii.    [From  the  Lat. 

res'pirOy  to  "  breathe  frequently."]  The  function  of  breathing, 
comprising  two  acts, — inspirationj  or  breathing  in,  and  expiraliony 
or  breathing  out. 

Res'tiform.  [From  the  Lat.  Testis,  a  "  cord,  rope,"  and  forma,  "  form."] 
In  anatomy  denoting  a  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  called  the 
reetiform  body. 

Retic'ular.  [From  the  Lat.  relicvlumy  a  ''  small  net."]  Resembling  a 
small  net. 

Ret'iform.  [From  the  Lat.  rete,  a  "  net,"  and  forma,  "  form."]  Having 
the  form,  or  structure,  of  a  net, 

Ret'ina.  [From  the  Lat,  rete,  a  "  net."]  The  most  internal  membrane 
of  the  eye ;  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Ru'g«.  [Lat.  pi.  of  ruga,  a  "  wrinkle."]  A  term  applied  to  the  folds,  or 
wrinkles,  in  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  stomach  and 
vagina. 


Sa'crum.    [Lat.  neut.  of  sacer,  "  sacred."]    The  large  triangular  bone 

al)ovc  the  coccyx,  so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to  protect  the 

organs  contained  in  the  pelvis,  which  were  offered  in  sacrifice  and 

considered  sacred, 
2k 


Stg'ittal.     [From  the  Lat.  sagiUa.  an  "  arrow."!     Arrow-like. 

Sftlira'tioi).     [From    the    I^at.    nalware,    to    "salivate."]    An   i 
secretion  of  salivii. 

Sapid.     [From  the  Lat.  mprre.  to  "  taste.")     PosBMHing  savor  or  flavor. 

Saphe'nous.  [From  the  Gr.  »nph£s,  "  manifest.")  A  name  given  to  the 
two  large  superficial  vcina  of  the  lower  limlw. 

Sapooiflca'tion.  [From  the  Lat.  sapo,  saponiSf  "  soap,"  and  facto,  to 
"  make."]     Converaion  into  soap. 

Sarcolern'mn.  [From  the  Gr.  tarx,  sarkos,  "  flesh,"  and  lemma,  &  "  cover- 
ing.")    The  cot<erirm  of  the  indindual  muscle-fibrils. 

Sjurto'riuB.  [From  the  I..at.  sartor,  a  "  tailor."]  The  name  of  the  muscle 
used  in  croitging  the  legs,  as  a  tailor  does  when  he  eils  and  sews. 

Scaph'oid.  [From  the  Gr.  skapke,  a  "  boat,"  and  eidot,  "  form."]  Boat- 
shaped.  The  bone  on  the  radial  aide  of  the  proxim&l  row  of  the 
carpus.     Also  called  tiavicuiar. 

Scap'ula.     |Lat.)     The  shoulder-blade. 

Sde'ra.  (Lat.  scUrolicwi,  from  Gr.  ikUrod,  to  "  harden."]  Hard, 
tough. 

Se'bum,  or  Sa'tuid.  [Lat.  iemim,  "  suet.")  A  fatty  secretion  resembling 
»«(■(,  which  lubricates  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

Secre'tion.  [From  tiie  Lat.  gecer'nu,  secre'tum,  to  "  separate.")  The 
process  of  separating  from  the  blood  some  essential,  important  fluid ; 
which  fluid  ifi  also  called  a  secretion. 

Semilu'nar.  (From  the  Lat.  semis,  "  half,"  and  luna,  the  "  moon."] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  half-moon. 

Ses'amoid.  (From  the  Gr.  sesamon,  a  "seed  of  the  sesamum,"  and 
euios,  "  form,"  "  resemblance.")  Resembling  a  grain  of  seaantum. 
A  term  applied  to  the  small  bones  situate  in  the  substance  of  ten- 
dons, near  certain  joints. 

Sig'moid.  [From  the  Gr,  letter  2,  eignia,  and  ei^s,  "  form,"  "  resem- 
blance.")    Curved  like  the  teller  S. 

Sole'us.  [From  the  Lat.  soka,  a  "  sandal")  A  name  given  to  a  muscle 
shaped  like  the  soU  of  a  shoe. 

Spermatozo'oD.  [From  the  Gr.  sperma,  "  sperm "  (from  speirein,  "  to 
sow  "),  and  zoon,  an  "  animal."]     The  male  generative  cell. 

Sphe'noid.  [From  the  Gr.  sphen,  a  "  wedge,"  and  cidos,  "  form,"  "  re- 
semblance."]    Like  a  wedge. 

Sphinc'ter.  (From  the  Gr.  sphiggd,  to  "  bind  tight,"  to  "  close.")  A  cir- 
cular muscle  which  Q^^^^lfc?  aperture  to  which  it  is  attached. 


h  J^^^^fcg  apertur< 
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Splanch'nic.    [From  the  Gr.  splagchnony  an  "  entrail.'']    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  viscera. 
Squa'mous.     [From  the  Lat.  agtMima,  a  "  scale/']    Scale-^e. 
Sta'sis.    [From  the  Gr.  atao,  to  **  stop.'']    Stagnation  of  the  blood 

current. 
Steap'sin.    An  enzyme  of  the  pancreatic  juice  which  has  the  power  of 

decomposing  fats.    Same  as  lipase. 
Stereogno'sis.    [From  the  Gr.  siereos,  "solid/'  and  gnosis^  "  knowledge.'' 

The  faculty  of  recognizing  the  form  or  outline  of  an  object  by  touch- 
ing it. 
Stim'ulus,  pi.   Stim'uli.    [Lat.  a  "goad."]    Anything  that  excites  to 

action. 
Sto'ma,  pi.  Sto'mata.     [From  the  Gr.  stoma,  stomatoSf  a  "  mouth."]    A 

mouth;  a  small  opening. 
Stom'ach.    [From  the  Lat.  stomachuSf  the  ''  throat/'  ''  gullet/'  also  the 

"  stomach."]    A  more  or  less  sac-like  part  of  the  body  where  food 

is  partially  digested. 
Strat'ified.    [From  the  Lat.  stratumy  a  ''  layer/'  and  faciOf  to  "  make."] 

Formed  or  composed  of  atrataf  or  layers. 
Stri'ated.     [From  the  Lat.  atrio,  striatum,  to  "make  furrows."]    That 

which  has  stricB,  furrows  or  lines. 
Stro'ma.     [From  the  Gr.  stroma,  a  "  bed."]    The  foundation,  or  bed, 

tissue  of  an  organ. 
Styloglos'sus.     [From  the  Gr.  stylos,  a  "  pillar/'  and  gldssa,  the  "  tongue."] 

A  muscle  connected  with  a  pointed  style-like  process  of  the  temporal 

bone  and  the  tongue. 
Sty'loid.     [From  the  Gr.  stylos,  a  "  pillar/'  and  eidos,  "  form."]    A  long 

and  slender  process  from  the  lower  side  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Suc'cus  Enter'icus.     [From  the   Lat.   succus,   "juice,   moisture/'   and 

enteron,  "  intestine."]    Litestinal  juice,  secreted  by  the  intestinal 

glands. 
Sudoriferous.     [From  the  Lat.  sudor,  "  sweat/'  and  fero,  to  "  carry," 

to  "  bear."]    A  term  applied  to  the  glands  secreting  su)eat, 
Sul'cus.     [From    the   Lat.    sulcus,   a   "furrow,"    "trench,"    "ditch," 

"  wrinkle."]    A  fissure  between  two  convolutions  of  the  surface  of 

the  brain. 
Supina'tion.     [From  the  Lat.  supino,  supinatum,  to  "  bend  backward," 

to  "  place  on  the  back."]    The  turning  of  the  hand  with  the  palm 

upward. 
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Su'plnaCorB.     The  luuBrlos  which  turn  thf  hand  with  palm  upward. 

Supn-re'nal.  [From  the  Lot.  super,  "  over,"  and  ren,  rmin,  the  "  kid* 
nry."]     Same  aa  adreunl.     A  small  gland  abovtj  each  kidney. 

Su'ture-  [From  thp  l^t.  luo.  gutum,  to  "  sew  togt-lhcr."]  That  tpblch 
is  Kfifft  together,  i»  luaim  ;  ihi-  scam  uniting  hontut  of  the  ekull. 

Synt'physlt.  (From  the  Or.  syn,  "  tflgether,"  and  phy6,  ta  "  prodm*," 
to  "  grow."]  A  union  of  bones,  usually  of  symmetrical  bones  in  the 
median  tine,  as  the  pubic  bones  and  bonea  of  the  jow. 

Syn'apse.  [From  the  Or,  «j/n,  "  with."  and  apt^'n,"  to  fasten."]  Inter- 
lacing of  terminal  arborizations  of  ner\-es. 

Sfnaittuo'sis.  (From  the  tlr,  fyn.  "  together,"  and  arthrim,  a  "  joint. "I 
A  form  of  articulation  ill  wliich  the  bonra  are  immovably  joined 
togclher. 

Synchro ndro' sis.  [From  the  Gr.  ayn,  "  together,"  and  ehrondros,  "  carti- 
lage."]    I'nion  by  an  iDtervening  growth  of  cartilage. 

Syndesmo'sis.  [From  the  Gr.  itj/n,  "  together,"  and  desmm,  a  "  liga- 
rx-ni."]    Union  by  ligaments. 

SynoVia.  [Supposed  to  be  from  the  Gr.  i«vn,  "  together,"  implying  union 
or  close  rcwmblance,  and  oon,  an  "egg."|  A  fluid  resembling  (he 
white  of  (111  rgy. 

Sys'tole.  [From  the  Gr.  »ystdid,  to  "draw  together,"  to  "contract,"] 
The  coTUractum  of  the  heart. 

Tac'tile.     [From  the  Lat.  tac'tus,  "  touch."]     Relating  to  the  sense  of 

touch. 
Tar'sus.     (From  the  Gr.  torsos,  the  "  instep."]     The  italep;    also  the 

cartilage  of  the  eyelid, 
Tem'porol,     (From  the  Lat.  lem'pus,  "  time,"  and  tem'pora,  the  "  tem- 
ples."]   Pertaining  to  the  temples;  the  name  of  an  artery  and  of 

a  bone. 
Ten'do  Achll'Iis.     [Lat.]     "  Tendon  of  Achilles,"     The  lendon  attached 

to  the  heel,  so  named  because  AchilUs  is  supposed  to  have  been  held 

by  the  heel  when  his  mother  dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx  to  render 

him  in\-ulnerable. 
Tea' don,    (From  the   Lat.  ten'do,  to  "stretch."]    The  white,  fibrous 

cord,  or  band,  by  which  a  muscle  is  attached  to  a  bone ;  a  sinew. 
Thermogeaet'ic,     [From  the  Gr,  Uiemte,  "  heal,"  and  gignere,  "to beget."] 

Xamc  given  to  centre  in  brain,  supposed  to  be  concerned  with  the  pro* 

duetion  of  heat. 
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Thermolft'ic.    [FromtheGr.  (Aermc,  "heat,"and/uein,  "toloose."!   Name 

given  to  centre  in  brain  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  dissipation 

of  heat. 
Thermotac'tic,     [From  the Gr. /Aernw,  "heat,"  andfaris,  "arrangement.") 

Name  given  to  centre  supposed  to  regulate  the  thcnnogenetic  and 

thermolytic  centres. 
ThoMc'ic.     [From  the  Gr.  thorax,  a  "  breastplate,"  the  "  breast,"]     Per- 
taining to  the  thorax. 
Throm'bus.     [From  the  Or.  lArombus,  a"Iump,"a"  piece."]     Nainepven 

to  a  clot  formed  in  a  blood-vessel. 
Thy'mus.     [From  the  Gr.  thytno,  "thyme."]    The  shape  of  the  thymus 

gland  was  thouglit  to  resemble  the  flowers  of  thyme,  hence  the  name. 
Thy'roid.     [From  the  Gr.  Ikyreos,  an  "  oblong  shield,"  and  etdos,  "  form," 

"  resemblance."]     Resembling  a  shield.     A  name  given  to  an  opening 

in  the  ossa  innominata ;  to  the  piece  of  cartilage  forming  the  anterior 

prominence  of  the  larynx ;  and  to  the  gland  placed  in  front  of  the 

larynx. 
Tib'U.    (Lat.  a  "  flute."  or  "pipe."]    The  shin-bone,  called  tibia,  from 

its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  reed-pipe. 
Tibia'Us  Ante'rior.    [Lat.]    The  muscle  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 

tibia. 
Tis'sue.     [From  the  Lat.  tcxere,  "  weave."]     An  aggregate  of  similar  cells 

and  cell-products  in  a  definite  fabric, 
Tox'ic.     [From  the  Lat,  toxicunt,  "poison."]     Poisonous. 
Tiabec'ulsE.     (Lat.  pi.  of  Irahecida,  a  "  httle  beam."]     A  term  applied 

to  prolongations  of  fibrous  membranes  which  form  septa,  or  partitions. 
TransverBa'lis.     (Lat.  from  trans,  "  across,"  and irerfo,  verauin,  to  "  turn," 

to  "  direct."]    A  term  applied  to  a  muscle  which  runs  in  a  trans- 

verse  direction. 
Trape'zius.     [From  the  Gr.  trapeai,  "  table.")    A  name  given  lo  the  two 

upper  superficial  muscles  of  the  back,  because  together  they  resemble 

a  trapezium,  or  diamond-shaped  quadrangle. 
Trapezoid'.    [From  the  Gr.  Irapeza,  "  table,"  and  eidos,  "  form."]    One 

of  the  bones  of  the  wrist.    The  second  one  of  llie  distal  row  on  the 

radial  or  thumb  side. 
Tri'ceps.     [From  the  Lat.  Ires,  "  three,"  and  caput,  the  "  head")    A  t«rm 

applied  to  a  muscle  having  a  triple  origin,  or  lliree  headn. 
Tricus'pid.     [From  the  Lat.  Ires,  "  three,"  and  ciwpis,  cuspidis,  a  "  point."] 

Having  three  poiitts. 
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Trochan'tvr.  [From  the  Gr.  trochad,  to  "  turn,"  to  "  revolve."!  Name 
givi-ti  to  two  projts:ticitifl  on  the  upper  extremitiee  of  the  femur, 
which  give  attachmctiit  to  the  rotator  musclee)  of  the  ihigh. 

TiTp'sin,  The  eiiKynii-  in  puncrvHtlc  juice  wliich  converts  protein  material 
o  jwptoncs, 

Tuberos'ity.     [From  thvl<»t.  (wW.  JuWu. &"GweUing."]     Aprotubenmee. 

To'boUr  |From  the  Lat.  lubttlM,  a  "  small  pipe."]  Having  the  fonn  of 
n  tulir,  or  pijx'. 

Tnr'biaaled.  (Lat.  htrbinatiis,  from  (urto,  Ittrfntiu,  a  "  top."|  Formed 
like  ft  top ;  a  iiunic  given  tt>  tho  bones  in  thp  outpr  wall  of  the  tutssX 

Tym'pknum.  [I-'rom  the  Gr.  tympanon,  a  "  dram."]  The  drum,  or  hollow 
pan,  of  the  middle  car. 

DI'ds.     [Lat.  the  "  elbow."]     The  inner  bone  of  the  forearm,  the  olecriLnoii 

process  of  which  forms  the  elbow. 
UmbUi'cus.    [Lot.  the  "  navel."|     A  round  cicatrix,  or  war,  in  the  me- 

diun  lloe  of  the  abdomen. 
Ua'cUorm.     [From  the  Lat.   wicua,   a   "hook,"  and  forma,   "  form."| 

Hooked,  or  crooked.     One  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  ao  called  from 

its  hook-like  process. 
D'rea.     [From   the    L«l.    tinna,   "  urine."]     Cliief  solid   ranstituent    of 

Ure'ter.     [From  the  Gr.  oureo,  to  "  pass  urine."]     The  tube  through 

which  the  urine  is  conveyed  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder. 
Ure'thra.     [From  the  Gr.  ourco,  to  "  pass  urine."]     The  canal  through 

which  the  urine  is  conveyed  from  the  bladder  to  the  meatus  urinariua. 
Vrinit'erous.    [From  the  Lat,  urina,  "urine,"  and/erre,  "bear."]    Cou- 

vcying  urine,  as  urinferous  tubes,  or  ducts. 
D'vula.    [Dim.  of  Lat.  uva,  a  "grape."]    The  small,  elongated,  Seshy 

body  hanging  from  the  soft  palate. 

Vag'inal.     [From  the  Lat.  vagina,  a  "  sheath.")     S/teo^-Uke. 

Val'vubc  Conoiven'tes.     [Lat.]     A  name  given  to  transverse  folds  of  the 

mucous  membrane  in  the  small  intestine.     More  recent   term  is 

"  circular  loUls," 
Vas'cular.     [From   the    Lat.  vascuium,  a  "  little  vessel."]     Relating   to 

vessels;  full  of  vessels. 
Va'ao-GODstric'tor.     [From  the  Lat.  vas,  a  "  veM|||^^Uid  constringo,  to 

"  constrict."]    An  agent  which  brings  t^        ^^ielion  of  blood- 
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vessels ;  specifically  a  nerve  when  stimulated,  or  a  drug  which  acts 

in  this  way  when  administered. 
Va'so-dila'tor.    [From  the  Lat.  wm,  a  "  vessel,"  and  dilator,  a  "  dilator."] 

An  agent  which  brings  about  dilatation  of  blood-vessels. 
Ve'na  Ca'vs,  pi.  of  Ve'na   Ca'va.     [Lat.]  "  Hollow  veins."    A  name 

given  to  the  two  great  veins  of  the  body  which  convey  the  blood 

to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
Ven'tral.    [From  the  Lat.  venter,  ventris,  the  "  belly."]    The  front  surface 

of  the  body. 
Ven'tride.     [From  the  dim.  of  Lat.  venter,  the  "  belly."]    A  small  cavity. 
Ver'miform.     [From  the  Lat.  vermis,' Sk  "worm,"  and  forma,  "form."] 

Worm-shaped. 
Ver'nix  Caseo'sa.     [Lat.]    "  Cheesy  varnish."    The  fatty  varnish  found 

on  the  new-bom  infant,  which  is  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands  of 

the  skin. 
Ver'tebrae,  pi.  of  Ver'tebra.     [Lat.  from  verto,  to  "  turn."]    The  bones 

of  the  spine. 
Vibration.     [From  the  Lat.  vibrare,  to  shake.]    The  act  of  moving  rapidly 

to  and  fro. 
Vil'li.     [Lat.  pi.  of  villus,  "  shaggy  hair."]    The  conical  projections  on 

the  valvulffi  conniventes,  making  the  mucous  membrane  look  shaggy, 
Vitel'lus.     [Lat.  viUllus,  a  "  yolk."]     The  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Vit'reous.     [From    the    Lat.    vitrum,    "  glass."]    Glass-hke.    A    name 

applied  to  the  transparent,  jelly-like  substance  which  fills  the  back 

part  of  the  eyeball  behind  the  crystalline  lens. 
Vo'mer.     [Lat.  a  "  ploughshare."]    The  thin  plate  of  bone  shaped  some- 
what like  a  ploughshare  which  separates  the  nostrils. 

• 

Xi'phoid.  [From  the  Gr.  xiphos,  "  sword,"  and  eidos,  "  form."]  Shaped 
like  or  resembling  a  sword,  ensiform. 

Zygomat'ic.  [From  the  Gr.  zygos,  "  yoke,"  "  join."]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  malar  bone  or  this  bone  and  its  connections.  Constituting  or 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  zygoma. 

Zymogen.  [From  the  Gr.  zume,  "leaven"  and  gignere, "  to  beget."]  A 
mother  substance  or  antecedent  of  an  enzyme. 
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Abdomen,  divisions  of,  261. 

muscles  of,  102,  107, 123. 
action  of,  109. 

regions  of,  261,  262. 
Abdominal  cavity,  20. 

ring,  external,  109. 
internal,  109. 

wall,  weak  places  in,  109. 
Abducens  nerve,  396. 
Abduction,  87. 
Absorption,  301,  306. 

paths  of,  301,  306. 
Accessory  thyroids,  314. 
Accommodation,  431,  441. 

conditions  affecting,  431,  441. 
Acetabulum,  75. 
Acetone,  in  urine,  337. 
Acid,  7. 

oxide,  7. 
Acromegaly,  317. 
Acromion  process,  71. 
Adam's  apple,  235. 
Adduction,  87. 

Adductor  muscles  of  thigh,  115. 
Adenoid  tissue,  40. 
Adenoids.  260. 
Adenology,  definition  of,  14. 
Adipose  tissue,  38. 
Adolescence,  period  of,  452. 
Adrenal  bodies,  316,  322. 
Adrenalin,  316. 

Afferent  nerve  fibres,  371,  372,  403. 
Air,  complementary,  245. 

composition  of,  246. 

effect  of  respiration  upon  the,  246. 

expired,  246. 

inspired,  246. 

reserve,  246. 

residual,  246,  253. 

tidal,  245. 
A  kinesis,  24. 
Albumins,  148. 

as  food,  287. 

in  urine,  336. 
Albuminuria,  336. 
Alexia,  394. 

Alimentary  canal,  254,  279. 
divisions  of,  255. 

system,  26,  32. 
Alkalies,  7. 
Alveoli  of  lungs,  240. 


Amceba,  23. 

Amoeboid  movement,  145. 

Amphiarthroses,  84,  88. 

Ampulla  of  semicircular  canals,  419. 

Amylopsin,  297. 

Anabolism,  23,  308. 

Anastomosis  of  arteries,  184,  185. 

Anatomical  position,  14. 

Anatomy,  definition  of,  14. 

divisions  of,  14. 
Anemia,  144. 

Angiology,  definition  of,  14. 
Annular  ligaments,  118. 
Antibodies,  in  blood,  149,  158. 
Antitoxins,  in  blood,  158. 
Antrum,  of  bone,  52. 

of  Highmore,  63. 
Anus,  271. 
Aorta,  188. 

abdominal,  189,  193,  211. 

arch  of,  188,  211. 

ascending,  197,  211. 

branches  of,  190,  211. 

descending,  188. 

thoracic,  188,  193,  211. 
Aphasia,  394. 
ApncBa,  247. 
Aponeurosis,  37,  94. 
Appendix,  vermiform,  270. 
Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  392. 
Aqueous  humor,  429,  440. 
Arachnoid,  384. 
Arborisations,  end,  369. 

interepithelial,  369. 
Arch,  palmar,  193. 
Areas  of  brain,  393,  407. 
Areola,  35. 

of  mammary  gland,  454. 
Areolar  tissue,  34. 
Arm  bone,  71. 

Arrector  muscles  of  hairs,  348. 
Arterial  tone,  170. 
Arterioles,  170. 

Artery,  or  arteries,   161,  168,  181,  184, 
210. 

anastomosis  of,  184,  185. 

aorta,  188.  211. 

axillary,  192. 

basilar,  192. 

blood  supply  of,  169. 

brachial.  192. 
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Atlnctiaa  n>ba*.  32.                          ^^M 

branchM  of.  IMS. 

hnuiPliUl,  liW. 

e»ul»,  416,  436.                                  ^^H 

e&rotid.  oomnion.  IM. 

l»rve.  419.  436.                                   ^^M 

oxtwi^,  IBl, 

Auridc  of  cat.  415.  43S.                         ^^H 

Inlnmal,  11*1. 

Auriciw  of  hMTt.  151.                                 ^^H 

r.tJliic  *xl».  194, 

diviuoa  of,  \t», 

.iiUl»ry,  ftrtoiy.  192, 

(lurwU,  uf  foot,  200. 

vrin.  204.  212. 

eUuliiHty  of,  317. 

Aiu.66. 

cylinder  proce«.  306.  367.  402. 

fniii.«il,  lOH. 

Axon,  360. 

■srfric,  194, 

Afl-BO.  veiu^  207- 

heimtic,  104.  27T. 

iliao.  cujmmoii.  IBT.  312. 

eilciml.  11»S. 

BnnhoUn.  idBitd  at.  451. 

intonuJ,  IW. 

Hix*-.  r. 

IlMlc  oxklp.  7. 

HrUu.  ™ld.  aSB. 

luniLuir,  HIT. 

hoi.  336. 

Bin^p*.  of  um.  111.                                ^^^ 

mpcito.  111*. 

^^H 

onrv*  aupiily  <>I.  l(i». 

viUve.  166,  181.                                      ^^^H 

ov«i«o.  IW. 

Bile,  2U8.  306.                                         ^^^H 

MtiOD  rf.  298.                                                          1 

duct.  Runmao,  377. 

phrenic,  197. 

duclj.  277.  2S4. 

pbiiiuir.  extenul,  300. 

inWTiud,  200. 

plenu  of,  185, 

Bluatoderra,  27.  3i. 

puplitt«l.  200. 

Blind  spot.  438. 

Blood,  141.  155. 

nuiial.  193. 

nntibodies  in,  149,  158. 

MDBl,   1»5. 

antitoiiiu  in,  158. 

Bmtl.  middle.  197. 

Kvarod,  flow  of  blood  (rom.  219. 

characlpristiea  of,  141. 

■heath  of,  170, 

eirculation  of,  214;    and  .«  Circula- 

siic  of,  ITO. 

dotting  o(.  149  ;  and  .«  Coa^ation 

■plenip,  19*. 

of  blood. 

rttucture  of,  168. 

coagulability  of.  150.  159- 

■ubclAi-iao.  102. 

mlprarenal,  196. 

defibriimt^.  131. 

tibial,  nnterior,  200. 

different  between  lymph  and,  153. 

poatcrior.  200. 

distributionof.  219.  229. 

torn  of.  170. 

cffeeta  of  rrapinition  upon.  »46,  2fi3. 

ulnar,  193, 

eitrHdivps  in.  141. 

uteriiw,  198, 

fun.ti<.iw.  of,  HI.  155. 

«*.■«**  in.  141. 

Arthrodia,  S8, 

bs'inciilolHti,  143. 

Articiiliitiona,  »3  ;   and  irr  Joints. 

in  iirini-.  33S. 

interchBURe  betw<H.n  lymph  and.  154. 

Asphyxia.  MS. 

opsonins  in.  138. 

Astigmatism,  432.  441. 
Atlaa.  66, 

pifuaaa.  142.  147.  167. 
-rlalM.  14(1,  t.^7. 
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Blood  —  continued 
quantity,  141. 
rate  of  flow  of,  219. 
regeneration  of,  after  hemorrhage,  152, 

159. 
salts  in,  147. 
serum,  159. 
summary  of,  155. 
Blood-corpuscles,  142,  155. 
red,  142,  155. 

differences  between  white  and,  146, 
157. 

function  of,  143,  155. 

life  cycle  of,  143,  156. 

number  of,  144,  156. 
white,  144,  156. 

differences  between  red  and,  146, 157. 

function  of,  145,  156. 

life  cycle  of,  146,  156. 

number  of,  144,  156. 

varieties  of,  144,  156. 
Blood-pressure,  219,  229. 
arterial,  219,  229. 
capillary,  220,  230. 
effect  of  respiration  on,  220. 
method  of  determining,  221,  230. 
normal  degree  of,  221,  230. 
venous,  220,  230. 
Blood- vascular  system,  161,  180. 
Blue  baby,  224. 
Bodily  heat,  352. 
distribution  of,  353. 
loss  of.  353,  361. 
production  of,  352,  361. 
regulation  of.  354,  355,  362. 
variations  in,  357. 
Body,  back  view  of.  16. 
cavities  of,  17. 

contents  of,  18,  20. 
chemical  elements  in,  5. 
front  view  of,  15. 
human.  17,  20. 
structural  units  of,  21. 
surfaces  of,  14. 
Bone,  or  Iwnes,  42. 
atlas,  66. 
axis,  66. 

blood  vessels  of,  44. 
calcaneum,  80. 
canaliculi  of,  44. 
cancellated,  43. 
dussifiration  of,  49,  81. 
claWcle,  70. 
coccyx,  08. 
compact,  43. 
composition  of,  42,  48. 
denne,  43. 

depressions  of,  51,  52. 
digits,  of  foot,  80. 

of  hand,  74. 
epistropheus,  66. 
ethmoid,  57. 
femur.  77. 


Bone,  or  bones  —  continued 
fibers  of  Sharpey,  44. 
fibula,  78. 
flat,  51. 
frontal,  54. 
functions  of,  49,  81. 
growth  of,  46. 
Haversian  canals,  44. 

system,  44. 
humerus,  71. 
hyoid,  63. 
ilium,  75. 
incus,  416. 

inferior  turbinated,  60. 
irregular,  51. 
ischium,  75. 
lacrimal,  61. 
lacunte  of,  44. 
lamellse  of,  43. 
long,  49. 
lower  jaw,  63. 
malar,  61. 
malleus,  416. 
mandible,  63. 
marrow,  44. 
maxilla,  62. 
maxillary,  inferior,  63. 

superior,  62. 
medullary  canal  of,  43,  50. 
metatarsus,  80. 
nasal,  60. 
number  of,  49. 
occipital,  53. 
of  arm,  71. 
of  calf,  78. 
of  carpus,  72,  73,  81. 
of  cranium,  53. 
of  ear.  81,  416. 
of  elbow,  72. 
of  face.  60,  81. 
of  foot,  79,  80. 
of  hand,  74. 
of  head,  52.  81. 
of  heel,  80. 
of  hip,  74. 
of  instep.  80. 
of  leg.  74. 

of  lower  extremities,  74,  81. 
of  metacarpus,  74. 
of  metatarsus,  80. 
of  skull,  52. 
of  sole,  80. 
of  tarsus,  78,  81. 
of  thigh,  77. 
of  thorax,  68. 
of  trunk,  64,  81. 
of  upper  extremities,  69,  81. 
of  wrist.  72,  73. 
palate,  61. 
parietal,  54. 
patella.  77. 
pelvis,  75. 
periosteum  of,  44. 


Bono,  or  boni^B  —  conlinuad 

Calyres  of  tidnpy.  330. 

Canal,  or  ranala,  52. 

tyl  hand,  74. 

procewM  of,  51,  S2. 

inguinal.  109. 

pubcs.  75. 

nuliuB.  72. 

Canalieuli.  of  bout.  44. 

rEgenCTftiion  of,  M. 

Canedli,  of  bone,  43. 

fib*,  09. 

Caninp  teeth.  259. 

wuTum.  B8. 

Canthua.  of  eyv.  422. 

•PBpllllV,  71. 

CapiUiriai,  Ifll.  170.  181. 

di»lnbulion  of,  170. 

hin,  7*1. 

function  of,  171. 

Sfirt.  Gl, 

«no»d.68. 

atrueture  of.  170. 

nay.  43, 

Capsule  of  Tenon.  424. 

Pf(i,4ia. 

mum.  68. 

tionof.  310,  320. 

uelure  of.  *3.  4fi, 

1      ib<JUm  of,  309.  310.  320. 

•omaryor,  46,  48.  81. 

Ca.™ndioiide.  246. 

Uc>  of.  81. 

CardiiLcmuitele,  91. 

jp«ra].  56. 

CMOtId  arteriea,  common.  190. 

i».  78. 

Mtemal.  191. 

».  73, 

internal,  191. 

er  jaw.  62. 

Carotidglanda,  317,  322. 

oUes  of,  48, 

Ci       a.  bones  of.  72,  73,  81. 

as.  04,  eS,  81, 

C.       ^,  40. 

,...  .id.  235. 

.  artery,  1112. 

de-lic.  41, 

,  m83.  4l>a  ;   and  ter  Cerebnim. 

h>    ,ine,40. 

■ciuUDQ  aroui  of,  S9G. 

su    msry  uf.  47. 

^om  of,  3&S,  406. 

th^.oid.  235. 

true.  40. 

membranea  of,  384,  406. 

varietira  of.  40. 

white  fibre-.  40, 

yellow,  41, 

■pwrh  orou  of,  3M. 

Caeeiuogen.  287,  295, 

Biniolurp  of,  384, 

Caals,  in  urine,  337. 

Hummao-,  40fi. 

Cauda  equina.  396. 

ventriclm  of.  391,  392.   ' 

weight  of,  385. 

bucc^.  19. 

Breast  bone,  08 ;  and  mv  Sternum. 

contend  of.  20, 

Breuta.   453,   465;    and  »«  MBmmary 

cranial.  18. 

glands, 

dorsal,  18, 

Brfiftthmg,  «ce  Respiration, 

glenoid,  of  Bcapulfc  71. 

naaal.  adv^tagn  o!.  234,  250. 

naULl.  19,  234,  350. 

of  body,  17.  20. 

Bronchi,  338,  261, 

orytal.  10. 

Bronphiol,  arteriee.  193. 

pelvic,  20. 

tubes.  238. 

thoracic,  19. 

ventral,  18. 

Brunner'a  glands,  268, 

Cell,  or  cella,  21. 

Buccal  cavity,  19.  20.  255.  279. 

ameboid  movement  of,  23. 

bipolar,  366. 

Buras,  aynnvial.  129. 

lite  seliviti™  of,  22,  32. 

Cfwuni,  270. 

mastoid,  66. 

CTalrnrinim,  80, 

meaninics  of  term.  21,  60. 

Caieuli,  ,^37. 

Calf  lH,ne,  71S. 

nmltipular,  300, 

Callus.  4H. 

hi^rvi',  AM.  402, 

Calorie,  12,  311,  .121. 

priekle,  30. 

large,  13,311,321. 

reproduction  of,  24, 

Bmidl.  12.311,321. 

respiration  in,  22. 

i 
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Cell,  or  cells  —  continued 

summary,  32. 

unipolar,  366. 

wandering,  145. 
Cell-division,  24. 
Central  canal  of  cerebro-flpinal  system, 

391. 
Central  lobe  of  cerebrum,  391. 
Centres,  in  medulla,  386. 

nerve,  374,  404. 
Centrifugal  fibres,  371. 
Centripetal  fibres,  371. 
Centrosome,  22. 
Cerebellum,  386,  406. 

functions  of,  386,  406. 

peduncles  of,  386. 
Cerebro-spinal  nerves,  363. 
Cerebrum,  388,  406. 

areas  of,  393. 

convolutions  of,  388,  406. 

cortex  of,  388. 

fissures  of,  388,  390,  406,  407. 

functions  of,  393. 

lobes  of,  391,  407. 

localisation  of  function  in,  393. 

sulci  of,  388.  406. 
Ceruminous  glands,  350. 
Change,  4. 

chemical,  4. 

physical,  4. 
Chemical  change,  4. 

equation,  6. 

formula,  6. 
Chemistry,  3. 

Chest,  muscles  of,  102,  103,  123. 
Cheyne-Stokcs  respiration,  248. 
Chord®  tendinesB,  166. 
Choroid,  425,  439. 
Chyle,  153,  160. 
Chyme,  293. 
CUiary  body.  426,  439. 

processes,  426,  439. 
Ciliated  epithelium,  28. 
Circle  of  WUlis,  191. 
Circulation,  of  blood,  214,  228. 

changes  in,  in  inflammation,  145,  157. 

diagram  of,  215. 

factors  governing,  215,  228. 

foetal,  224.  231. 

influence  of  capillaries  on,  218. 

influence  of  elasticity  and  extensibility 
of  arteries  on,  217. 

pulmonary,  214,  228. 

rate  of,  219. 

summary  of,  228. 

systemic,  215,  228. 
Circumduction,  87. 
Circum  vail  ate  papilke,  411. 
Clavicle,  70. 
Climacteric,  452. 
Clitoris.  450. 

Clothing,  regulation  of  bodily  heat  by, 
356. 


Coagulation  of  blood,  149,  159. 

conditions,  affecting,  150,  159. 
hastening,  150,  159. 
hindering,  151,  159. 

intravascular,  152,  159. 

value  of,  150,  159. 
Coccygeal  gland,  317,  322. 
Coccyx,  68. 
Cochlea,  419,  436. 
Cochlear  nerve,  419,  436. 
Coeliac  axis,  194. 
Collar  bone,  70. 
Collateral  ganglia,  376,  405. 
Collaterals,  367,  368,  402. 
Colon,  270. 

ascending,  270. 

descending,  270. 

transverse,  270. 
Colostrum,  456,  466. 
Columnar  epithelium,  28. 
Complementary  air,  245. 
Compounds,  3. 

inorganic,  5. 

organic,   5. 
Conduction,  nerve,  383. 
Condylarthrosis,  88. 
Condyles,  of  bone,  52. 

of  femur,  77. 
Conjunctiva,  423. 
Connective  tissues,  34. 

adenoid,  40. 

adipose,  38. 

areolar,  34. 

bone,  42. 

cartilage,  40. 

elastic,  37. 

fibrous,  35. 

lymphoid,  40. 

reticular,  39. 

retiform,  39. 

summary  of,  46. 

varieties  of,  46. 
Constipation,  299,  300. 
Contractility,  muscular,  91. 
Cord,  umbilical.  224. 
Corium.  344,  345. 
Cornea,  425,  439. 
Coronary  veins,  201. 
Corpora  Arantii,  167. 
Corpuscles,   blood,    142,    155;    and  see 
Blood  corpuscles. 

Malpighian,  of  kidneys,  327,  339. 
of  spleen,  318. 

of  Meissner,  410. 

of  Pacini,  370.  459. 

red,  142.  155. 

renal,  327.  339. 

tactile,  370. 

white,  144,  156. 
Corpus  callosum,  388. 

luteum,  444. 
Corti,  organ  of,  419. 
Coughing,  249. 
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("owper's  idKndB,  460.  W8. 
Cnuiinl  cavily.  18.  30. 

DcrvDS,  364.  3»&. 
Cnuiiuin.  boom  of.  53. 
Crmtinia.  in  urine.  33S. 
Cr™t.  ol  bciiiD.  52. 

of  ilium.  75. 
Cretiaiam,  314. 
Cricoid  cartil»«e,  235. 
CryinK.  ^B. 

Crypto  of  UeberkQhn.  267. 
CryaUllinc  Imu.  430,  440. 
Cutan«iua  merobnnc.  134. 
Culia  vera.  344.  343. 
CyWic  duct,  277, 
CVtoplum.  22. 

Deoidua  serotiiu.  462. 

Denuamtjon  of  nei 

DelecatiOD.  300. 

DeBCoerHtion  of  norvca,  383. 

Df^utition,  292. 

DehydratioD.  9. 

Delloid,  110. 

D«adrit««.  366,  403. 

Dentine,  258. 

Derma.  345.  339. 

Demiat«logy.  definition  uf.  14. 

Diwendine  truto  of  ■pinol  eord,  3SU. 

DiabnUs  mdlitUB,  273. 

Dialyitia,  12,  154. 

DiapcdesiB.  1 43. 

Diaphracm,  19.  20,  tOS. 

Diiuthroaes.  86,  68. 

Diiutiis(>,  297. 

DiiL-itole,  210. 

Diet,  Mi)l(«chott's,  312. 

Ranke's,  312. 

regulntinn  of  bodily  heat  by,  355. 
DiffusJOQ,  9. 
DigestJoD.  234.  286.  302. 

acfceBory  nrsona  ol,  271, 

rhemical.  290. 

in  mouth.  291. 
timp  required  for,  293. 

in  Btflroach.  203.  303. 

inteatinal.  295.  303. 

nioohanical,  280. 

nmieiuity  tor.  289. 

liTOceiMes  of,  281),  303. 

aumnvarj-  of.  279, 

■■■(■usttry  for,  292. 


DiRMlivP  Hiii 

dic.mii:al,  201). 
merhaoipal,  2SB, 
syatem,  254,  279. 
DiffiU,  ot  loot.  79.  BO. 

of  hand.  74. 
Diplo^.  58. 

Disacrharida.  iia  f'Hid,  21 
Diacua  proligcrus,  443. 


1,  304. 


Diaka,  iotervert^iraL  68, 


Didoc 


1,87. 


Distal,  17. 

DnnisI  artoy  of  foot,  200, 

cavity,  18.  SO. 

surface,  14. 
Dougjua,  pourh  at,  M8. 
Duet,  bile,  277. 

common  hila.  377. 

cyirtir.  27T. 

ejoeulatory,  468,  467. 

hcpotie,  277. 

naaal,  433. 

thuraeie,  174,  182. 
DuatlcB  glandii.  313.  321. 
Ductus  wtcriosus,  224. 

Ilia  rholtdochus,  277. 
f.  224. 
Duoiiennl  bIbiuIk  268. 
Duodenum,  265. 
Dun  mater,  384. 
Dyspnoea.  247. 

Ear.  bonre  of.  416. 

external,  414,  435. 

internal,  417.  430. 

middle.  416.  43.5. 
Ectoderm,  27,  33. 
Efferent  nerve  fibm.  371.  372,  i 
Ejoculatory  ducta,  458,  467. 

■  tiiau™.  aa.  37. 
Elasticity  of  musrie.  02. 


n  human  body,  5. 
EliminatioQ,  324.  338. 

oreona  of.  334,  338. 
mbolua,  132.  139. 
Embryo,  462, 
Emulsion,  12, 
EnarthrosiB.  88. 
End  arborisations,  369. 
Endocardium,  164, 
Endolymph,  418. 
Endostpum,  43.  4S. 
Etulothelium.  127. 
Energy,  9. 

Ensifonti  proceas,  69. 
Entoderm,  27,  33. 
Eiia>inea.  291.  303. 

in  blood.  149,  158. 

in  digestive  Huida,  304. 
Euidermia.  28.  344.  359. 
I^piflastric  region  of  abdon 
EpiKlottie,  235.  236. 
Epiinjsi.im,  94. 
EiiiphysL-.  317.  322. 
EiiistropliPUB,  fifi. 
Epithpliul  tiiiuuii,  27  ;   ands 
Epithelium.  27. 
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Epithelium  —  continued 

pavement,  28. 

simple,  28. 

stratified,  30. 

summary  of,  33. 

transitional,  29. 

varieties  of,  28. 
Ekiuation,  chemical,  6. 
Equilibrium,  nitrogen,  311,  320. 

sense  of,  420,  437. 
Erectile  tissues,  459. 
Ethmoid  bone,  57. 
Eustachian  tubes,  416,  435. 

valve,  168. 
Excitatory  nerve  fibres,  372,  403. 
Excreta,  324,  338. 

discharge  of,  325,  338. 
Excretion,  137. 

table  of,  140. 
Excretory  organs,  324,  338. 

system,  26,  32. 
Exercise,  regulation  of  bodily  heat  by, 

355. 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  315. 
Expiration,  242,  252. 
Expression,  muscles  of,  100. 
Extensibility  of  muscle,  92. 
Extension,  87. 
Extensor  muscles,  of  forearm,  112. 

of  leg,  126. 
External,  17. 

External  oblique  muscle  of  abdomen,  107. 
Extractives,  as  food,  287. 

in  blood,  147,  148,  158. 
Extremities,  20. 
Eye,  accessory  organs  of,  421. 

canthus  of,  422. 

muscles  of,  97,  423,  438. 

nerves  of,  423,  438. 

pupil  of,  426,  440. 

white  of,  425. 

window  of,  425. 
EyebaU,  425,  439. 

dimensions,  439. 

muscles  of,  97,  423,  438. 

refracting  media,  425,  439. 

tunics,  425,  439. 
Eyebrows,  421,  437. 
Eyelashes,  421. 
Eyelids,  421,  437. 

Face,  52. 

bones  of,  60. 

muscles  of,  95,  97. 
Facial  nerve,  396. 
Fallopian  tubes,  444,  464. 
Falx  cerebri,  388. 
Fascia,  or  Fascise,  37,  118. 

deep,  37. 

lumbar,  107. 

palmar,  37. 

plantar,  37. 

superficial,  37. 


Fatigue,  94,  410,  433. 
Fats,  action  of  pancreatic  juice  upon, 
297. 

as  food,  289,  303. 

decomposition  of,  289. 

digestion  of,  290. 

function  of,  309. 

in  blood,  148,  158. 

metabolism  of,  308,  320. 
Fauces,  257. 
Feces,  300. 
Female  generative  organs,  442* 

physiology  of,  451. 
Femoral,  artery,  198. 

vein,  206,  213. 
Femur,  77. 
Fenestra,  ovalis,  416,  435. 

rotunda,  416,  436. 
Fever,  358,  362. 
Fibrin,  150. 
Fibrinogen,  150. 

in  blood,  148,  158. 
Fibro-cartilage,  elastic,  41. 

intervertebral,  66. 

white,  40. 

yellow,  41. 
Fibrous  tissue,  35. 
Fibula,  78. 

Filiform  papilUe,  412. 
Fimbria  of  Fallopian  tube,  444. 
Fissure,  52. 
Flexion,  87. 

Flexor  muscles,  of  forearm,  112. 
Foetal  circulation,  224,  231. 
Follicles,  simple,  267. 
Fontanelles  of  skull,  59. 
Food,  action  of  bile  upon,  298. 
of  gastric  juice  upon,  295. 
of  pancreatic  juice  upon,  297. 
of  saliva  upon,  291. 

amount  necessary,  312,  321. 

changes  undergone  by,  in  large  intes- 
tine, 299,  306. 
in  mouth,  291,  304. 
in  small  intestine,  296,  305. 
in  stomach,  293,  305. 

classification  of,  286,  302. 

definition  of,  286. 

heat  value  of,  312,  321. 
Foot,  bones  of,  79,  80. 

digits  of,  80. 

dorsum  of,  artery  of,  200. 

phalanges  of,  80. 
Foramen  magnum,  53. 

of  bone,  52. 

of  Monro,  392. 

ovale,  166,  224. 
Forearm,  muscles  of,  1 12. 
Formula,  chemical,  6. 
Fossa,  glenoid,  57. 

nasal,  250. 

of  bone,  52. 
Fovea  centralis,  429. 


r 

FnuftuM.  42. 

Glanda  — ei».liau«f                                ^H 

Frontal  Iniic,  Si. 

lobe  at  HTdhnun,  .^Ul, 

■upntraukl.  3Ifl.                                 ^^M 

iiinu««.  AC. 

RWxHl,  350,  300.                                  ^^1 

t>r»l.  433,                                          ^H 

" 

Puniculi.  rf  ncrvf  fibre-.  37*. 

thyiuiu.  3 15.                                      ^^M 
thyTDiU.  31.1.                                      ^^H 

GtUI-Miuldvr,  S7».  285. 

urpthnil,  4fil.                                     ^^H 

tunctiim  <rf,  '2T». 

vulvo-vagiDBl.  451.                            ^^M 

Gan«llii,  w)U«teial.  378.  40S. 

Glenoid  cavity.  71.                                     ^^H 

imnpiaal  nerval.  SHI. 

fosu.  57.                                                     ^H 

■umiwtliptic'.  376,  40S. 

GliH>n'«  ropsulc.  278.                             ^H 

umninttl.  378.  405. 

GlobuUiis,  148.                                          ^H 

VHlebrd,  37«,  404. 

Gun  ID  blood.  147,  148.  158. 

GMter.  381;  and  .«  Stonuob. 

GlottLt,  236.                                             ^H 

QaMiit,  »rwry.  IM. 

Glunw,  in  urino.  336,                                 ^H 

jui^,  »*. 

Gluten,  u  food,  387.                               ^H 

ljp««.  m. 

Glutnu  niwuiuiu.  115.                                ^H 

K«reUn.  21M. 

■uBdiua.  lis.                                                ^H 

(liutriii,  :»4. 

niinimu*.  115,                                        ^^| 

Glycogenic  function  of  Uvcr.  278.           ^H 

OencTfttive  orwuia.  fcraak.  442.  483. 

Glycucuria.  33ti.                                       ^H 

Goit»,  316.                                             ^H 

fuQotionor,  451. 

itttenwl.  442,  4«3, 

■'Ooonflc«h,"34N.                                ^^1 

I.hy.liilcgy  of.  466. 

Griiafiiin  foUicln.  443,  468.                   ^^M 

n«J*,  467.  4B6. 

Gre«n-«tick  fracture,  42.                        ^^H 

GencaioluEy,  (leflnitiou  uf.  14. 

Griitle,  40  ;   and  im  CortilugD.                ^^H 

GutUt.  361,  281.                                            ^H 

Ciewituiii.  3  IT. 

Oia^-nuu.  88. 

Haire,  347.  360.                                    ,^H 

Gladiolus,  69. 

Hamirtring  mUMlM,  116.                          ^^" 

GloridB.  134. 

OiUQcaaory  thyroid.  314. 
ftdrcDot,  3IR, 
Banholin's,  451. 

corotid.  317,  322. 
wruDiinmu,  350. 
rlBBsificittion  of.  135. 
POOeyKcal,  317.  332. 
compound.  135. 
CTowper's,  468. 
dr-vtJ-ipmenl  nf.  135. 
d       I  <»    136  313   3il 
iu>d     aJ      (IN 
n         nal    ^ 
la      no    i  2 
nian        o    453   405 
Mebomian  422 
of  stomach  '■65 
ofvul  a  451 
pani  1 )  o  d  31S 


Hand,  body  ol.  74. 

bones  of.  74. 
HaveraiaQ.  canal.  44,  48. 

syBtnn.  44,  48. 
Head.  53. 

bonei  of,  S3. 

muBclM  of,  96. 

of  bone,  63. 
Htsrins,  414.  420, 434. 
Heart,  161.  ISO. 

auride,  104, 

-beat.  216.  328. 
cause  of.  210. 

blood  supply  ol,  168.  191. 

cadtics  of.  164.  180. 

chorda!  tcodinew.  166. 

munnurs.  216. 

niuDcle  BbrM  of,  102. 

DCTve  supply  of,  168.  181,  217. 

orifices  of,  165.  180. 

papillary  mUBctes,  166. 

sounds  of,  216,  328. 
causes  of,  22S. 


woF,  166,  181,  218. 
•icuspid,  lae.  181. 
"  II  of.  187,  168. 
re  of,  on  rirculalion,  2IS. 
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Heart  —  continued 
mitral,  166,  ISl. 
8c>milunar,  167,  ISI. 
tricuspid,  166,  181. 

ventricles,  164. 
Heat,  bodily,  352. 

centres  for,  355. 

distribution  of,  353. 

loss  of,  353,  361. 

production  of,  352. 

reii^ation  of,  354.  355.  361. 

variation  in.  357. 

where  produced,  352,  361. 
Heel  bone,  80. 
Hemophilia,  150,  159. 
Hemorrhage,  regeneration  of  bUnxl  after, 

152.  159. 
Hemorrhoidal  artery,  superior,  195. 
Hepatic,  arter>',  277. 

cells.  276. 

duct.  277. 

flexure,  270. 

vein.  277. 
Hernia,  109. 
Hiccough,  249. 
Highmore,  antrum  of,  63. 
Hip,  l)ones  of,  74. 
Hippuric  acid,  336. 
Hormones,  137. 
Humerus.  71. 
Humor,  aqueous,  429,  440. 

vitreous,  430,  440. 
Hunger,  409,  433. 
Hyaline  cartilage.  40. 
Hyaloid  membrane.  430. 
Hydrate,  8. 
Hydration,  8. 

Hydrochloric  acid  in  gastric  juice,  295. 
Hydrolysis,  8,  290. 
Hymen,   451. 

imperforate,  451. 
Hyoid  l)one,  63. 
Hyp<'rmetropia,  431,  441. 
Hyperpncea,  247. 
Hyimchondriac     regions     of     alxlomen, 

262. 
HyiK)gastric,  artery,  197. 

region  of  alxlomen,  262. 
Hypoglossal  ner\'e,  397. 
Hypophysis,  316,  322. 

Iced  food  or  drinks  injurious,  2i»2. 

Ile<wiecal  valve,  270. 

Ileum.  266. 

Iliac,  arteries.  197,  198,  212. 

regions  of  alxlomen,  262. 

veins.  '207.  213. 
Iliopectineal  line,  76. 
Ilium.  75. 

Images,  inversion  of.  432. 
Inmiune  iKxlies,  in  bloixl,  149,  15n. 
Impregnation.  460,  468. 

site  of,  461. 

2l 


Incisor  teeth.  259. 

Incus,  416. 

Indican,  in  urine.  337. 

Inferior  maxillary  nerve,  396. 

turbinated  bones.  60. 
Inflammation,    circulatory    changes    in, 

145.  157. 
Infundibulum  of  lungs.  240. 
Infusion,  intravenous,  152.  160. 
Inguinal  canal,  109. 

ligament,  107. 

regions  of  abdomen,  262. 
Inhibition.  366. 

Inhibitor}'  ner\'e  fibres.  372,  403. 
Innominate  arter>'.  190. 

vein.  205,  212. 
Inorganic  compounds,  5. 
Inosculation  of  arteries,  185. 
Insalivation,  291. 
Inspiration,  242,  252. 
Intercellular  substance,  25. 
Intercentral  neurones  and  relays,  375. 
Intercostal  arteries,  193. 

muscles,  105. 
Interepithelial  arborizations,  369. 
Interlobular  veins,  276. 
Internal,  17. 

oblique  muscle  of  abdomen,  107. 

secretions.  313. 
in  blood.  149,  158. 
Intervertebral  disks.  66. 
Intestinal  digestion,  305. 

glands,  237. 

juice,  29S. 
Intestine,    discharge   of   waste    matters 
from,  325. 

large,  270 ;  and  see   Large  intestine. 

small,  2(>5 ;  and  see  Small  intestine. 

thick,  270 :  and  tee  Large  intestine. 

thin,  265  ;   and  see  Small  intestine. 
Intralobular  veins,  277. 
Intravenous  infusion.  152,  160. 
Inversion  of  images.  432. 
Iris.  426,  440. 
Irritability,  91. 
Ischium,  76. 
Island  of  Reil.  391. 
I.<4lands  of  Langerhans,  273. 

Jejunum.  266. 
Joints.  82. 

ball-and-sf)cket,  86. 

classification  of,  82. 

condyloid,  86. 

freely  movable.  85. 

gliding.  85. 

hinge.  86. 

immovable,  82. 

movements  of.  87. 

[)ivot.  86. 

r<K*iprocal  reception,  88. 

saddle.  86. 

slightly  movable.  84. 


-5S  — '    ' 

INDEX              ^^^^^^^1 

JointB  — win/tBiMd 

luB-iinnl,  107.                                          ^^^H 

tar™.  82. 

of  ulrnuh  447.  405. 

Ur  vriuih  UUl.  312. 

LiBhl,  |H.n*pU'>n  <>[.  429. 

uiboUun,  S3. 

in  myopicr  eye.  431.  432,                        ^^^ 

■oiixK.  -AM,  33tl. 

iuDonnml  eye,  431.432.                     ^^H 

uod  supply  of,  337.  330> 

Umha,  20.                                                       ^^H 

Jyca.  »30, 

Liiwa  Hllw.  108.                                            ^^H 

™p«iln.  326.  327. 

Upi«c.  29S.  2»7.                                     ^^1 

(ourtion  or,  380,  340. 

Uvn.  373.  283.                                       ^^H 

xnaulus,  327.  329. 

fi«ur«,  274.                                   ^^1 

^lU-n.  tJimiiuitml  by,  .t2S. 

fuoctioiui  ol.  27K                                     ^^B 

'"Vi'M  vt.  329.  340. 

vOiK.  337. 

._..«.  37S.                                          ^^H 

Jvi«.  32«. 

lobulm  of.  275.                                   ^^H 

.-nuniilB,  327. 

nuturc.  326,  S26. 

minute  KMtomy.  27S,                      ^^^H 

— Wport..  3W. 

vessel*,  29S.                                                ^^H 

Btip  Hnow,  10. 

LocaliutinD  <>f  limii.  fuDrtJon.  393.      ^^H 

j»«ap.  77, 

mUBclw  of.  112,  t2S.                              ^^H 

ft  nuioro.  460. 

Lownr  jswb»n«.  63.                                ^^H 

.160. 

h.  417,  436. 

(mmn.  107.                                          ^^H 

,,417.430. 

r«Fi«iu  «r  tbdoDU^  HZ.                  ^^H 

Utat  1,  SI3U,  251.                                    ^^H 

u.  tomy  of.  240.                               ^^M 

uoaoh  01. 

UwHl-venela  of.  240.                         ^^^H 

gland,  422. 

DBpacity  of,  245.  253.                              ^^H 

«ac,  423. 

infundibulum  ot.  240.                          ^^B 

LaclF^,  175.  176.  1B2. 

LbcIoiw,  45e. 
Lacuiui-  u(  hone,  44. 
LnmelliE  of  boiic.  43, 
LaiiKerhaiis,  islands  of.  273. 
LtmgUBge,  luifiir  <:l,  ^04, 
Large  inlPstino.  liTtl,  ■M'i. 


nnih 


1,  300. 


fuiitlioiis  of.  271. 
uiowim'Tils  nf.  299, 
SPCri'tiiiii  nf,  29S. 

Lniyni,  ^W- 

LBteral.  17. 

LHtissioius  donti,  l03. 

IiRtifcliiue.  34B. 

LeEiimiii,  287. 
I^lo.]i~yt,l.,  14-1. 
Lruc'iirj-li.sis,  14-1 


.  144. 


Levator  piUpehiu  Bii|>crioris,  09,  422, 
Lieberkilhii.  cryptx  or  folliolis  of,  2S7. 
Ligaments  Hava.  37.  67. 


lobule  of.  241. 

matters  eUminaled  by,  32S. 

nerves  of,  240. 
Lymph,  141,  153,  160,  223,  Z30. 

differeunea  between  bliwd  and.  153. 

flow  of,  223,  230, 

fnrniutiou  of,  223,  230, 

function,  153,  160, 

intcrrhanse  between  blood  and,  154. 

«uuri?»i  of.  153.  160. 
Lymphatic  duct,  right.  174.  1S2. 

part  drained  by,  173.  175. 
Lymphatirs,  172,  174.  182. 

clus«ificBtion  of.  175. 

(unetioo  of,  176. 
Lympbutir  veasola,   172.   174.   182;    and 

sfi-  LyinphaticB. 
Lj-mpb  nodes,  172,  176,  182,  1S3, 

fuurlion  of,  178,  183. 

loratiou  ot,  178.  183. 
Lyinpb    iiodul™,    n«grcKated.  of    Ppyer, 
2rjl». 
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Malleolus,  external,  78. 

inner,  78. 

lateral,  78. 

medial,  78. 
Malleus,  416. 
Malpighian  corpuscles,  of  kidney,  327, 339. 

of  spleen,  318. 
Malpighian  layer  of  skin,  344,  359. 
Mammary  glands,  453,  465. 
Mandible.  63. 
Manubrium,  68. 
Marrow  of  bone,  44,  48. 
Mastication,  291. 

muscles  of,  99,  121. 
Mastoid,  cells,  56,  416. 

process,  56. 
Matter,  changes  in,  4. 

definition  of,  3. 

forms  of,  3. 
Maxilla,  62. 

Maxillary'  bones,  62,  63. 
Measurements,  table  of,  25. 
Meatus,  external  auditory,  414. 

of  bone,  52. 
Medial,  17. 
Median   line,  17. 
Mtnliastinjil  arteries,  193. 
Media.stinum,  242,  252. 
Medulla  oblongata,  385,  406. 
centres  in,  386. 
functions  of,  385,  406. 
Medullar>'  canal  of  lx>ne,  50. 

sheath,  367. 
Medullated  nerve-fibres,  367. 
Meibomian  glands,  422. 
Meissner's  corpuscles,  410. 
Membrana  tympani,  416,  435. 
Membrane,  or  membranes,  37,  127. 

basement,  127. 

classification  of,  127. 

cutaneous,  134. 

hyaloid,  430. 

mucous,  130;    and  see  Mucous  mem- 
brane. 

pituitary,  234. 

Schneiderian,  234. 

serous,  127;  ami  «ee  serous  membranes. 

summary'  of,  137. 

synovial,  129  ;  and  see  Synovial  mem- 
bran€»8. 
Meninges  of  brain,  384. 

of  spinal  cord,  378. 
Menopause,  452. 
Menstruation,    452,  465. 

and  o\'ulation,  453,  465. 

changes  in  connection  with,  452. 

purpose  of,  453. 
Mesenteric  artery,  inferior,  195. 

superior,  194. 
Mesentery,  255. 
Mesoderm,  27,  33. 
Metabolic  changes,  307. 
factors  promoting,  308. 


Metabolism,  23,  307,  319. 

changes  occurring  in,  307,  308. 

factors  promoting,  308. 

functions  of,  308. 

of  carbohydrates,  309,  320. 

of  fats,  308,  320. 

of  proteins,  310,  320. 
Metacarpus,  bones  of,  74. 
Metatarsus,  80. 
Micturition,  332,  341. 

involuntary,  333. 
Milk,  composition  of,  456,  466. 

human  and  cow's,  456. 

secretion  of,  455,  456,  466. 
Milk  sugar,  456. 
Mineral  matter  as  food,  302. 
Mixtures,  4. 
Modiolus,  419. 
Molar  teeth,  260. 
Molecule,  3,  6. 
Moleschott's  diet,  312. 
Monosaccharids,  288. 
Monro,  foramen  of,  392. 
Mons  Veneris,  449. 
Motor  areas  of  brain,  393,  407. 

nerve  fibres,  371,  372,  403. 

plates,  370. 

tracts  of  spinal  cord,  380. 
Motor-oculi  nerve,  396. 
Mouth,  234,  255,  279;    and  see  Buccal 
cavity. 

changes  undergone  by  food  in,   291, 
304. 

digestion  in,  291. 
Mucous  membranes,  130. 

function  of,  133. 

gastro-pulmonary,  130. 

genito-urinary,  131. 

structure  of,  131. 

summary  of,  138. 
Mucus,  140. 
Muscle,  or  muscles,  89. 

adductor%of  thigh,  115. 

arrector,  of  hairs,  348. 

attachment  of,  to  skeleton,  94. 

automat icity  of,  93. 

biceps,  of  arm.  111. 
of  leg,  1 15. 

blood  vessels  of,  92. 

buccinator,  100. 

cardiac,  91,  162. 

characteristics  of,  91. 

classification  of,  89,  119. 

contractility  of,  91,  93,  120. 

contractor  of  pupil,  426. 

deltoid,  110. 

diaphragm,  105. 

dilator  of  pupil,  427. 

elasticity  of,  92. 

extensibility  of,  92. 

extensors  of  forearm,  112. 

external  oblique,  of  abdomen,  107. 

fatigue  of,  94. 


liwl.-.  or  ii.u*'l.«  — «.«(m«r<I 

Munclf.  ot  niiinrleK  —  timlinutit 

aiiri-^.  90. 

d(  heorl.  1B2. 

fomJUrullnoni*,  IIG. 

flmim  •>(  r<m>wiu.  113. 

■kWnUl.  89.  M. 

«4mmk  lis, 

Kl>iu-i.  III. 

Hliuiillinf.  nl.                          ^^ 

■trJBtird.  HO.                               ^^1 

mwliiu.  lis. 

«trip«i.  m>.             ^m 

nuulntiv,  1  lA. 

.lylOKl—11-.  Ull.                  ^H 

mipmor  oHiqu*.  rf  .ycbftU.  W. 

iliociu.  IM. 

niiHiiiton.  of  toroarni,  112. 

Intrri-*  -.UfciU'".  "'  pjtWI.  9». 

Ulilaot.  121  toiatV. 

itiwrtion  of.  05. 

tfitnnuB  a(.  04. 

illt<-rr,..t:ll4.  Ilk-,. 

tonidty  of.  H2 

mt.-fiua  .Ui;.,.:  nt  iilxJomcn.  107. 

transvcrRBlis,  lOS. 

imluliililv'ol.  111. 

trincpa.  111. 

Iflllxr^ill,.!-  >U,n,.  \m. 

vitrietieti  of.  89. 

li-vittiinw  nwtiirum,  105. 

vaatu;,  exteniiin.  1 1T. 

imwmcdiuB.  117 

ruviu»  of.  Qfi. 

inUmiM.  11". 

om-.*  ..1.  na. 

■riaeeral.  90. 

iioii-r'triiitod.  ni. 

i-oltintuy,  90. 

MuaciiUr  mntnitpUlity.  Bl. 

sense.  4l».  433. 

.■.■Ii.m  .,f,  ion. 

KVttom.  2A.  32 

"form.  111). 

lissur,  89 ;  andife  Muwle. 

of  hnrk.  1(»,  12S. 

of  i-Ihw(.  102.  103,  ISa, 

Myplio  shpoth.  367. 

(>f  pxpriwitni.  100.  133. 

of  pyphall.  97,  433,  4«t. 

MyoloK}-.  ddHuitifln  of.  14. 

.if  fni'.-,  1».i.  it7. 

Myopia.  431.  441. 

■'"■'"■■■""j  I'll,  iia. 

Myxa-d.'ni»,  314. 

ol  !.,n,T  cxU.'inity.  112,  1^5. 

NniU,  347,  360. 

..f  T.i;i,.li.'iition,  W,  121. 

Nosal  bonffi,  00- 

.if  ii...k,  11.-.,  101,  122. 

breathiiie,  <ulv«iUe<«  of.  234.  350 

.if  ,irl.it,  97,  121. 

tavitiM.  19.  20.  234.  260- 

■if  MliouldiT,  110. 

diK^.  433. 

..f  tln-rax,  HXi.  lOS.  123. 

tww.  2.13.  250. 

iitt.,nitii.,  !l.i.  101.  122. 

NerV.  musclM  ot.  95.  101.  122. 

.it  iniiik,  lOJ. 

Nene.  or  nprvw,  nbduwns.  390. 

..f  iiCIiiT  .xtr-'inity,  !0»,  IL'l. 

■udiloty,  397,  419,  436. 

c.rl.iMil:iriMiri.i,  100. 

-wQ.  3IM.  402. 

1i:illH'l.mniiii.  422. 

reiilrea,  374.  404- 

iiriBiTi .'.(,  :>:,. 

coclilpar,  419,  43«. 

(^■.■l,.r,.l.  irn. 

crania!.  3(i4.  395. 

IH'i'ti iruJi.-  tujijiir.  103. 

degpnmition  of.  382, 

-endioKB,  368,  403. 

,,U,i,,  in;. 

rffuotion  ot,  37S. 

i.l!.lj-n.,..  lOJ 

[arid,  396. 

-fibr™,  367,  402, 

|.n.iu,l..r-.  i.f  r..ri^arni,  llA 

MfTrreul.  371,  373.  403. 

l...i|i.Tt.i-..f,  in. 

.■l:u^ififalioii(i(,  371,403. 

,l.-..il^™tion  of.  3S5. 

iliu.^itini.-1-itc.iBur.  IIR, 

<.lT,T..n(,  371.  372.  403. 

r..i'ti,  iif  ..yihull,  97. 

.■iritntnrv,  .172,  403, 

funiruliof.  374, 

leuiori^  117. 

inbibitorj-.  372.  403. 

Mirtoriiis,  115. 

mcdutlated,  307. 

Nerve,  or  ncrvrg  —continued 
motnr,  371,  37:!.  403. 
non-nipfiiillutwl.  368. 
reflex.  372,   Uti, 

swrctorv,  .iT2.  4IKi. 

Bfiisnr>-  a;     a7i.  403, 
ganxlia,  376.  :jKl.  404. 
glosaopliBrj-ngpaJ,  397. 
hyiMfdoauBt,  397. 
impul*?,  403. 

direction  o(  371. 

identity  of  372. 

nature  of,  370. 

Bpced  of,  373.  403. 

stimulus  neemury  lor,  3B9. 
inferior  muiillary.  396. 
mixed,  3H0. 
motor  onili,  3B6. 
of  p>p.  423. 
f>f  lUKie.  414. 
of  tongue,  412. 
olfacturv  31MI. 
ophihfllniic,  3H0. 

optic,  396. 
IHithetie,  396. 

ppriDhpral,  383. 
plems,  370,  377. 
,   pncumogtu  trip,  397. 
.    VKH^FSMS,  306. 
TPKencrstion  of,  382. 
Hpiiial,  364  3m0,  406. 
spinal  iicceiuory.  397. 
BtimuUtioa,  artifiriikl,  370. 

phydoloBJeal.  371. 
superior  nnuullnrj',  390. 
tlMUe,  prODPTtira  of.  364.  402. 

vsrielies  of.  404. 
(rifaria],  396. 
rrKrhienr  306. 
IninlEH,  404. 

formution  of,  373. 
vasofonstriutor  169,  IHI.  37fi. 
vattndilutor,    «9,  IHI,  37b. 

vasoniotiir,  169,  ISl,  37S. 

vcBlilnilar.  420,  436. 
Ni'Moiia  system.  2*}.  32.  363. 
JiotHiioniir.  376. 
fuUrn],  303. 

iulcnlcpcndpnci'  of,  377. 
'livisiuDs  of,  363.  401. 
tunrtioOH  of,  363.  401. 
ttray  imiUn  of,  373. 
imrtHof,  363,  401. 
n-KululioD  (if  bmlily  heut  by,  3i>4 
i^'nipHtlutir.  3M. 


aw. 

NniritnniDK,  3(17 
-N'-uraglia,  3M  373.404. 
Arurolony  dpanilini.  of.  14. 
Nt'urc}iie».  3A4,  3«5.  403. 

Inltrppntral,  373. 
Xi'iilruliiaiioii.  ». 


Nipple,  454. 

Nitrogen  equilibrium.  311,  330. 
NodcB  of  Ranvier,  402. 
Nou-nivilulUtH  nerve-fibre,  36K. 
Now,  232,  250. 

external,  232.  250. 

fujic'lioiiiuf,  250. 


»  of.  414. 
Nucleus  of  cell,  22. 
Obesity,  causes  of,  309,  320. 
Obliaue  muBeles,  of  eyeball.  97. 
Oecipitul  bone.  5.1. 

lobe  of  cerebnira,  391. 
Ocripito-tronlalifl,  96. 
Odontoid  proeeai,  86. 
Udors,  413.  434. 
(Edema,  224,  231. 
CEsophsigeal  arteries,  193. 
(Esophagus,  261,  281. 
Olprranon  proci'sa,  72. 
Olfactors-  hiilb,  414. 

nerve.  414. 
Onientum,  255,  264. 
Ophtbalmie  nerve,  396. 
Opsonina,  145,    58. 
Optic  chiuara.  420. 

foramen,  439. 

Jlcrvp,  .196.  433. 
Orbicularis  oris.  100. 
Orbit,  423,  439. 

bones  of,  423.  439. 
Orbital  <'o>-ily   19.  20. 

musel™.  97.  423.  438. 
Oraaii,  25,  32. 

of  Corti,  419.  436. 

Oreaiiic  compounds.  5. 

'>ri[iiiiiilcs,  :iti:i.  369. 


Osc 


e,  74. 


Osmosis.  10,  154, 

Osspoua  tis»ui>.  42  :   and  vr  1 
Ossicles  of  car.  416.  435. 
Osteology,  defimtiim  of,  14. 
Otoliths.  418. 
Ovarian  arterien.  197. 
irics.  442.  483. 

.  cn-uliiia,  effwiH  of.  321. 
OviduPta,  444,  464. 
Ovulation.  452.  405. 

and  menstruation,  4.j:)   4a' 
0\-um,  443.  460.  46N. 

fecundated,  development  ii 

wgnientation  of,  461. 
Oxidation.  8. 
Oxide.  7, 

acid.  7. 

Oxyho-nioglobin.  143. 


Palnlv  boocR.  fil. 
PalHtini'  HTvlit*,  3fin. 
Palmar  tiirh,  dwp.  108. 
supctficua.  103. 


Pnni 


1.37. 

•a,  272,  asi. 

(unrtiniu  of.  373. 

Mroeture  rrf.  1{72. 
PiinrnwUr  jiii('<%  »I7. 

■rliiin  'if.  tipun  fuud,  S97. 

«vrt.-tion  of.  2BU, 
rt.|.iUir -if  skill,  M.'i. 

ofti.rii!!!.-.  4[l,  4;w 

on  mii.'uUH  in'iiiliriuir,  133, 
I'miJlary  mu«<-l«,  IWi. 
Pttfavlofaulin.  U».  138. 
P»rathyroidB,  315,  332, 
PurielBl  boJiM.  M. 

liihv  of  «frebnim,  3»t. 
Piiroli.i«liiiida,  257. 
PutWIii,  77 


Fwkiritll*  iimjiir.  1(13. 

tniuur,  105. 
Pertorot  miumlnB,  103. 
Pidvir  na\-itv.  20. 
Folvin.  7S, 

brim  !■(,  70. 


inli-t  of,  76. 

odontoid.  66. 

male,  76. 

of  bone.  fi2. 

outlot  of.  76. 

strait  of.  76. 

xiphoid,  69. 

tnip,  7fl, 

Pronator  niu«l.s.  of  forearm.  1 12. 

P.T.UI.  459.  467, 

Prostata,  460.  468. 

Pi.p'-i".  -I*.'.- 

ProteoUng  flhiMtli*,  367. 

PiThuriiii.i  urlcri™.  193. 

Protcina.  ndiijuatr,  311. 

l'cTicMr.Uui,i.  128.  163. 

a»  food.  287.  302, 

PiTi.'lKiiiilriuHi.  42. 

c]u»<i6cation  of.  311.  320. 

FiTUymph,  41S. 

dig'-slioo  of.  2m. 

fiioi'tion  of,  nil. 

•mid.'(tii»t'-.  :tll. 

fuDi-tioii  if,  iu  crnwtli  r>f  lioiie,  4>}. 

in  N.H„i,  147,  158. 

Pmphpry.  17. 

nicliib..li«ii..f,  310.  3U. 

PerisUlais.  !iil3,  296, 

Prothroniliiii.  l.W, 

Perilnucuin,  12H.  256. 

pBTOBi-al  artery,  200. 

Proitmal.  17. 

Pen.ptnilion.  350.  3flO, 

Panu  laaiiiiiiB,  113. 

inspiwihip,  a^\. 

Plynlin,  292. 

quHtility.  H.'.l,  :i60. 

PuhCTty,  ill  tHmaic.  451.  4BS. 

in  male,  4B0.  468. 

Pi.y(T>  El^tiii".  'ir  [.nK'hcB,  !>«!), 

PubcB.  m. 

Ph.i»!i>i'Vt.i:Hi^..   14.i, 

Puliuoiiari',  artery.  IKS. 

l•llabl^l.?.■^.  .,f  foot,  80. 

sy»i™.  185.  -210. 

"f  ti^imt,  74. 

vfina,  187. 

Pliuryiix,  l':ll,  :.'60,  3B0, 

Pulsr,  2:;i,  ito. 

PLr,.riir  ;jrr.Ti™.  197. 

Phycii^il  <.|,ai.e.-.  4. 

loPttlion-  «-lier..  it   may   !«■  Ml.   22 

PliyxiriluNiiiU  xaliiir  HUiitlnii.  I 
PhyaioluEy,  (lufinllion  of.  14. 
Pin  mati'r,  3M. 
Piniuk  414.  tm. 
Pituitury  bodj-.  316. 
mpmbiHDC,  234, 


llHll 


i'c-,  2or>. 


Pliai..*.  142,  147.  157. 
Platynum,  101. 
PleUfn,  I2H,  '^42,  252. 


PI.-X 


I.  IH.V 


,  37(1,  377. 

Pncuraoftostrip  nrn-p,  397, 
Polj-jocoharidi,  2HH, 
PonR  Vamlii,  387,  406 

Euni^tioiiH  of.  388.  406. 
PoiJilenl  nrtcry.  200, 
Port^Hj 


1,  276. 


I.  14, 


Poupiut'a  liKUaent,  107. 
Pnvnolnr  dwlh,  Wi. 
Vwahyopia,.  \S%  441. 
PmsUK  »ii«atiOD.  41U.  433. 

Pri>'.klA  Mils.  30. 
Pr<Kv«H.  spromlun.  71. 


lUBatold,  S6. 
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Pulao  —  continued 

ratio  of,  to  respiration,  223. 

variations  in,  223. 
IHipil,  of  eye,  426,  440. 

<rontrttotion  of,  426. 

dilatation,  427. 
Pus,  in  urino,  338. 
Pylorus,  263. 

Quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  116. 

Rachitis,  bones  in,  43. 
Radial  artery,  193. 

veins.  202. 
Radius,  72. 
RAles,  245. 

Rami  communicantes,  376,  377. 
Ranke's  diet,  312. 
Ranvier,  nodes  of.  368,  402. 
Receptaculum  chyli,  174. 
Reciprocal  reception,  88. 
R<'cti  muscles,  of  eyeball,  97. 
Rectum,  271. 
Rectus  abdominis,  108. 

femoris,  117. 
Reflex  act,  397,  407. 

arc,  398. 

nerve  fibres,  372,  403. 
Refracting  media,  439. 
Refraction.  430,  441. 
Refractive  apparatus,  430,  440. 
R(?Keneration  of  nerves,  382. 
Reil,  island  of,  391. 
Relays,  375. 
Relay  station,  369. 
Remak,  fibres  of,  368. 
Renal  arteries,  195. 

corpusch^s,  327,  339. 
Rennin,  295. 
Reproduction,  460,  468. 
Resi'rve  air,  246. 
Residual  air,  246,  253. 
Respiration,  242.  252. 

abnormal  types  of,  247,  253. 

caus<>  of.  243,  252. 

cause  of  first,  244,  253. 

Cheyni^-Stokes,  248. 

control  of,  243. 

effect  of,  on  air,  '2oS. 

effect  of,  on  blood,  245,  253. 

effect  of,  on  blood  pressure,  220. 

effect  of.  on  lymph  flow,  224. 

external,  242,  252. 

fmiuency  of.  245. 

function  of,  242,  252. 

heat  rt'gulation  by,  354. 

int<Tnal.  242,  252. 

(edematous,  248. 

rate  of.  253. 

ratio  of,  U)  pulse,  223,  253. 
Respirator>'  centre,  243,  252. 
reflex  stimulation  of,  244. 

movements,  modified,  249. 


Respiratory  centre  —  continued 

sounds,  245. 

system,  26,  32,  232,  234. 
Restiform  Ixidies,  386. 
Reticular  tissue,  39. 
Retiform  tissue,  39. 
Retina,  440. 

layers  of,  440. 
Ribs,  69. 

Rickets,  l)one«  in,  43. 
Rods  and  cones,  428. 
Rotation,  87. 

Round  ligaments,  of  uterus,  448. 
Ruga>,  of  stomach,  265. 

of  mucous  mcml^rane,  133. 

of  vagina,  449. 
Rupture,  109. 

Saccule,  418,  436. 

Sacral  art<?r>',  middle,  197. 

Sacrum,  68, 

Saline  solution,  physiological,  152. 

Saliva,  291. 

functions  of,  292. 

secretion  of,  291. 
Salivar>'  glands,  257,  280. 
Salt,  7. 

as  food,  287. 

in  bloo<i.  147,  148,  158. 
Saphenous  veins,  external,  206. 

internal,  205. 

long,  205. 

short,  205. 
Saponification,  289. 
Sarcolemma,  90. 
Sartorius,  115. 
Scapula,  70. 
Scarpa's  triangle,  200. 
Sclineiderian  membrane,  234. 
Scleni,  425.  439. 
Scrotum,  459,  467. 
Sebaceous  glands,  349,  360. 
Sebum,  349. 
Secretin,  gastric,  294. 
Secreting  glands,  135. 
Secretions,  136. 

ext<;rnal,  136. 

internal,  136.  313. 

summar>'  of,  139. 

table  of,  140. 
Secretor>'  nerve  fibres,  372,  403. 
Segmentation  of  ovum,  461. 
Semen,  460,  468. 
Semicircular  canals,  419,  436. 
Semilunar  valves,  167,  181. 
Semimembranosus,  1 15. 
Seminal  vesicles,  458,  467. 
Semitendinosus,  115. 
Sensations,  408,  433  ;  and  sec  Senses. 

classification  of,  408.  433. 

definition  of,  408. 

organs  necessary  for,  408.  433. 

where  interpreted,  408. 


Skin— ctfWmurf                                  1 

arr'W.  ')f  brain,  3lM,  407. 

iHyi^  u(,  344.  3S0.                            1 

cltcri'ir,  4011.  433. 

ncrv«  of,  34S.  3S0.                           1 

i-iUTiiiU.  -tiw.  *sa. 

■umnuu?-.  3511.                                   1 

iiit.Tii.r.  4(W.  43;i. 

flkiill,  SZ.                                                1 

iiitFTUul.  40M,  433. 

«M  ^  whoi...  58,                                        ■ 

muaouUr.  40!t. 

holwB  of,  52. 

«r  .iiiiilibriiim,  43().  497, 

■lililiw  ..f,  58. 

uffutiicuc.  410. 

Anull  intmtino,  305,  WI. 

<>(  liwriiiu.  *M. 

action  of  Ixu^Irria  in.  209. 

<>r  liiKiKxr,  4(H). 

uf  pniu,  400, 

tUMOi  of,  .tfih. 

of  |>rf«8ure,  410.  4*3, 

di|t«ti"NiM. '^5,  3013.                            i 

irfsjshi,  4:il.42»,  437. 

divl«loii«  o(,  2115,                                     1 

of  smi-ll.  413. 

tun.-ti..iui  ..f.  mn.                            ' 

ufUutp.  411. 

H^nd.  of,  267,                                          ' 

of  temporaturi'.  410,  4;i3. 

lymph  iiodul«  nf.  2«S. 

of  tlilrel,  4l)B. 

moveTiU'nU  of.  25)0. 

of  tuuph.  410. 

Sn»»,  413.  434. 

rUrtnl.  410. 

nco«M>n-  »n>titions  for.  41S,  434. 

rioDaory  arm  of  1>n>in.  31)4,  407. 

Hn'Mina.  24i). 

(ilinvt.  371,  37;^.  4lt3, 

S»l>lunK.  24U. 

tmcts  o<  apiiul  ford.  3aO. 

Solf^ua,  118. 

SftfouB  wca.  1711. 

dB»M  nf,  128. 

Sliedfir  gravity,  9. 

(uwtion  erf.  m. 

Sperrh  anu  in  bniin,  394.                     I 

of  (utwik  of  Tmon.  12«. 

8perm»lic  arti-ric,  107.                       I 

»f  «ivi(K«.  128. 

cord,  459.  467.                                       ■ 

..(  VMi.-.dar  .y»n-m,  12s. 

Sphenoidal  (i»UK.  430.                        1 

Iin.iHT,  r.>K, 

Sphenoid  bone,  5K,                                      ' 

M-L-n-lioIi.  13S. 

Spins  bifida.  68. 

Serum.  15a. 

Spinal -acccjBorj-  nerve.  387. 

aHiun.iii,  14S,  15H. 

SpiDBl  ranal.  18.  20,  391. 

.Iinuimi'ia  l«.>ii-».  40. 

cord,  378.  405- 

,Shar|.ry.  tihr^of.  44. 

rentntlf^alof.  391. 

tJh.-iitli,  111.%1'liii.  367. 

fiinotinns  of,  383,  405. 

Sh[i,-I«.n..,  7S. 

mi-nibnines  of,  378,  405. 

:^hi.vildiT  l>lnik.,  71. 

8.-.(ion  of.  37H. 

mii«k>..i!.  110, 

^Iniftiin.  of.  378.  405. 

Si«liiiiir.  24'.J. 

tracU  of.  3K0. 

Siitht.  -121.  4211.  437, 

10»>tt1iu,  381, 

SiRiiuiitl  flraiiin-,  270, 

nerves.  364.  3»0,  40G, 

Simple  cpilhriiura.  2S, 

SocwB,  37. 

Sioiitca  <vimmiinicatiDg  »ilh  ucar.  :::)l. 

382. 

2J0, 

giinidion  on  posterior  root  of,  Slil. 

..(  1k.1i,.,  ,i2. 

r<'ei.'u<-ni(i(>n  of,  382. 

..f  iicnJ,  5(1, 

rootfl  of.  380. 

voim,.  of  alciill.  201. 

SpiiioiiH  pronwra,  of  boDC,  52. 

Siiiiiailis,  oil. 

of  ilium,  in. 

Sk"lct:il  iTiuwI.-..  SB.  94. 

SiilanchnoloRj-,  definition  of.  14. 

,>!kr..Mon,  411, 

Splcon,  317.  323. 

U1tarhm.-nt  uf  musnlcs  lo,  H'J.  !»4, 

Splenii-  »TUTy:  HH, 

Mkili,  :i44.  351), 

Spmin,  S7~' 

U|ii,fr.dim™,  347,  350, 

U(«Ki-vt««'l«  cf,  340.  .1.-/.I 

Slarrhi  action  of  saliva  on.  292. 

of  pain'reatir  juiw  on.  297. 

362. 

Sleapsiii.  2117. 

fTN.ctio.L..of.  344.35-\  .3J'J, 

Stcrno-dfid.  .-mastoid.  101. 

lu^I  K-Eulutioti  hy.  364. 

rilprimni,  G*, 

i 
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Stiiiuili,  muscular,  91. 

nerve,  370,  371. 
Stoniaoh,  263,  281. 

V»i<M)d-vp8»el8  of,  265. 

routs  of,  263. 

dif[08tion  in,  293,  305. 

fiuiotions  of.  265. 

Klan<i8  of,  265. 

nerves  of,  265. 

|K*ristaltir  action  of,  293. 
Stratifieti  epithelium,  30. 
StyloMjIossui*,  101. 
Subarachnoid  space,  384. 
Sulx'lavian  arteries,  192. 

veins.  204,  212. 
SubiiuKual  glands,  257. 
Submaxillary  glands.  257. 
Succus  entericus,  298. 
Sugar,  2SS. 

in  blood.  148.  158. 
Sunmiation  3,  66. 
SujM'rior  maxillary  nerve,  396. 
Supinator  muscles,  of  forearm,  112. 
Suprarenal  arteries,  196. 

capsules.  316,  322. 
Sutures,  82.  87. 

coronal,  82. 

frontal,  83. 

lamboidal,  82. 

of  skull,  83.  84. 

sagittal.  83. 
.Swallowing,  292. 

Sweat,  350;  and  see  Perspiration. 
Sweat-glands.  350,  360. 
Sylvius,  aqueduct  of,  392. 
Sympathetic  ganglia,  376,  405. 

system.  375.  401. 

interdei)endence  of,  377. 
Symphysis.  84.  88. 

pubis,  75. 
Synapse.  366.  402. 
Synarthroses.  82,  87. 
Synchondrosis,  83,  87. 
Syndesmology,  definition  of,  14. 
Syndesmosis,  85,  88. 
Synovia,  129. 
Synovial  membranes,  129. 

function  of,  1.30. 
.System,  26,  32. 
Systole,  216. 

Tactile  corpuscles,  370. 
Tarsal  cartilages.  421,  422. 

glands,  422. 
Tarsu.s,  bones  of,  77,  81. 

of  eye,  421.  422. 
Ta.ste.  411.  434. 

buds,  411.  434. 

necessary  conditions  for,  411. 

organ  of,  411,  434. 

sense  of.  411.  434. 
Taste  buds,  411,  434. 
Tears.  438. 


Teeth,  257,  280. 

function  of,  260. 

permanent,  259. 

temporary,  259. 
Temperature,    necessary    for    digestion, 
292. 

sense  of,  410.  433. 

subnormal.  358. 

variations  in.  357,  358,  362. 
Temporal  bones,  55. 

mastoid  portion  of,  56. 
petrous  portion  of,  55. 
squamous  portion  of,  55. 

lobe  of  cerebrum,  391. 
Tendo  Achillis.  118. 
Tendons,  37,  94. 
Tenon,  capsule  of,  424. 
Terminal  ganglia,  376,  405. 
Testes,  457,  467. 

descent  of,  458. 
Testicle,  457  ;  and  see  Testes. 
Tetanus  of  muscle,  94. 
Thermogcnetic  centres.  355. 
Thormolytic  c<*ntres.  355. 
Thermotactic  centres,  355. 
Thigh,  adductor  muscU*s  of,  1 15. 

bones  of,  77. 
Thirst,  409,  433. 
Thoracic  cavity,  19,  20. 

duct,  174,  182. 

parts  drained  by,  173,  174.  182. 
Thorax,  67,  68. 

bones  of,  68. 

muscles  of,  102.  105.  123. 
Thrombin,  150. 
Thrombus,  152.  159. 
Thymus.  315. -322. 
Thyroid,  accessory.  314. 

cartilage,  235. 

foramen,  75. 

gland.  313.  321. 
Tibia,  78. 
Tibial  arteries,  200. 

veins,  205. 
Tidal  air,  245. 
Tissue,  or  tissues,  25.  32. 

ad(>noid.  40. 

adi|>ose.  38. 

areolar.  .34. 

classification  of,  26,  32. 

connective.   34 ;    and  see  Connective 
ti.H.sues. 

definition  of,  25. 

elastic.  37. 

epithelial.  27  ;  and  see  Epithelial  tissue. 

fibrous,  35. 

lymphoid,  40. 

mu.Hcular,  89  :   and  nre  Mus<'le. 

nerve,  .304  ;   and  see  Nerve, 

origin  of,  26.  32. 

osseous.  42  ;  and  see  Bon<*. 

reticular,  39. 

retiform,  39. 


i-rrcbniiii.  3W). 


Tone,  tirtrriid.  ITO. 
ToiutUB.  257,  2MI.  411.  434. 

muKPlwiiir.  06.  101,  )-J2. 

iKTVMof.  412.  t34. 

l>B4iiUBo(,  411.  4H4. 

MiniMliiiiut  ill,  413,  434- 
Tunirity  at  naurie,  93. 
Totuik,  250,  SSQ. 
TorticoUb,  102. 
Toui^h.  scnoe  of.  410. 
Tnuhm.  238,  2S1. 
I'raruitional  rpithdiuiu.  -JO. 
Tnuievpmtlis.  108. 
Tnuui'orw  liisurc  i 
TnipeuuB.  l*^. 

Tririupid  vnlvd,  160,  IHl. 
TctfkcU  iinrvp,  390. 
Tnwhuit^n  of  femur.  77. 
TrocMmr  ncrvn.  31)0. 

TB>.-!».i.i«..  m. 

Trunk.  Uiupsof.  64,«1. 

muscles  (.(.  103. 
TrT|«i..,  LW- 
TulHTrrlir  uf  bunr.  5L'. 
Tuboroaity  nf  buDP.  52. 
Tuiiin  »t  tyt>,  42S.  430, 
TymcnnutD,  418. 

Bnaielct  of,  410. 


veiiw,  203. 
Umbilioiil  cord,  224. 

rpmoQ  Qf  Bbdomen.  262. 
UndcT-nutriLioD,  321. 
Upper  rxtremitirs.  bones  of.  60.  SI. 

naiaf\e»ol,  109,  124. 
Upper  JBw-bonps,  S2. 
Urea,  336.  342. 
Ureters.  331,  340. 
Urelhra,  fpruale,  332.  341. 

malo,  4S».  467. 
Urethral  glands,  4S1. 
Uric  arid,  Xi5. 
Urinary  orgaim.  diachBTge  erf  waslp  i 

w™  b>',  335. 
Urinp.  333,  342. 

abnormal  moatitucnts  of.  lllll).  34.'i 

chamcIfT  nf .  333.  342. 


Ctinu  —  cvniiniwrf 

coBtii  or.  440. 

ilivimdii*  of.  446,  4A5. 

fuDctioD  of,  44N. 

lUDdu*.  44fi. 

liKsmfnte  of.  447.  40S. 

on.  440. 

IMidtioii  i)[,  417. 

■trurturc  dt.  446. 
Utriolr  of  rttt.  418,  430. 
UvuIb,  2Ae. 

Vidu*.  44»l,  404. 

Viilvi^,  at  valves.  Kuatarhtau.  10 

il«(i-<i»nil,  270. 

□t  heart.  leO.  181,  218. 

ut  viiiiia.  171. 
VbIvuIb  uuunivi.-nt*«.  133.  260. 
VwB  vwginini.  lOt).  Ittl. 
VauDlu  ayilnn.  26.  32,  141.  1S3,   187. 
210.  ~ 

EhBiiK«  Id.  u  UrUi,  226. 
Vu  defrnnw,  4SN.  407. 
VwumnxtriKMr  nvm*.  166.  181.  ST9.* 
Vaoodilatar  ncrvea.  160,  181,  37M. 
Voaomntor  (n-ntm,  UTS. 

aervea.  ISO.  181,  378. 
Vutua  ettcmuB.  1 1T. 

intcrmediiu,  117. 

iaternlM,  117. 
Vein,  or  vein..  101.  171,  ISl,  200,  213. 

axUluy.  204.  212. 

BnrKOS.  207.  213. 

bosiUr.  204. 

ruva,  iniprior.  207. 
Huptriur.  205, 


i 


femoral.  200.  213. 
heiiatie.  277. 
iliar,  eommoD.  207.  213. 
iM-nuJ   -tn  213 
mtemal  '>07  213 
lofluence  of  on  rircuIstioD.  218. 
nnonunate  305  2  2. 
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Vein,  or  veins  —  continued 

systemic,  201. 

thoracic,  205. 

tibial,  anterior,  205. 
posterior,  205. 

ulnar,  203. 

valves  of,  171. 
Vena  cava  inferior,  207,  213. 

superior,  205.  213. 
Vena?  coniites,  200. 
VentUation,  247,  253. 
Ventral  cavity,  18,  20. 

surface,  14. 
Ventricles,  of  brain,  391,  392,  407. 

of  heart,  164. 
Verniifomi  appendix,  270. 
Vernix  ca.se<)sa,  350. 
Vertebne,  64,  65. 

false,  65. 

numl)er  of,  65. 

regions  of,  65. 

true,  65. 
Vertebral  artery,  192. 

column,  64. 

abnr)rmal  conditions  of,  67. 
bones  of,  64,  65. 
curvatures  of,  65,  67. 
structure  of,  67. 

ganglia,  376,  404. 
Ve8ich»s,  seminal,  458,  467. 
Vesicular  follicles  of  ovary,  443. 
Vestibular  nc»rve,  420,  436. 
Vestibule,  of  ear,  418,  436. 
Villi.  133,  267. 


Viscera,  17. 
Visceral  muscles,  00. 

sensations,  410,  433. 
Viscus,  17. 

Visual  apparatus,  437. 
Vital  capacity.  246. 

centres,  375. 
Vitreous  humor,  430,  440. 
Vocal  cords,  2:H\. 
Voice.  237,  251. 

difference  betw(H>n  that  of  male  and 
female,  238. 
Vomer,  60. 
Vomiting.  293. 
Vulva,  450. 

glands  of,  451. 
Vulvo-vaginul  glands.  451. 

Wandering  cells,  145. 

Waste  pn)ducts.  148,  158.  324,  338. 

discharge  of,  325,  338. 
Water,  as  food.  286,  :i02. 
Wharton's  jelly,  224. 
WiUis,  circle  of,  191. 
Windpipe,  238. 
Wisdom  teeth,  260. 
Wrist,  bones  of,  72,  73. 
Writer's  cramp,  94. 
Wry  neck,  102. 

Xiphoid  process,  69. 

Yawning.  249. 
Yellow  spot,  429. 
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SEW  AND  STAHDARD  BOOKS  FOR  NURSES 

Materia  Medica  for  Nurses 

By  a.  S.  BLUMGARTEN,  M.D. 

Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  at  the  German  Hospital  Training  School  for 

Nurses,  New  York 

Illusiratedy  CUth,  8vo,  Cross-IncUx^  $2,jo  net 

For  several  years  Dr.  Blumgarten  has  given  a  course  in  Materia  Medica 
at  the  German  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  New  York,  along  lines 
not  previously  attempted.  This  course,  based  on  definite  teaching  prin- 
ciples, has  proved  so  successful  and  has  met  with  so  much  favor  from 
superintendents  and  nurses,  that  a  demand  has  arisen  for  a  textbook  which 
may  make  this  new  system  of  teaching  available  for  use  in  all  training 
schools. 

His  Materia  Medica  is  written  along  different  lines.  While  strictly 
scientific,  it  makes  the  subject  of  Materia  Medica  intensely  interesting  to 
the  student.  Instead  of  burdening  her  mind  with  many  lengthy  technical 
terms,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  textbooks,  he  builds  in  plain, 
simple  English,  clear,  concise  pictures  of  the  changes  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  drugs  on  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body  —  on  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane,  on  the  heart,  on  the  alimentary  track)  on  the 
kidneys  —  the  rate  of  absorption  and  excretion,  etc.,  etc. 

The  text  begins  with  the  definition  of  drugs,  their  derivation,  prepara- 
tion, active  principles,  nature  of  action,  poisonous  action,  stimulants,  de- 
pressants, metric  system,  and  dosage.  The  drugs  are  classified  under  two 
main  divisions  of  Stimulants  and  Depressants,  followed  by  the  pharmaco- 
logical action,  which  is  arranged  in  a  simple  manner  to  facilitate  easy  re- 
membrance of  the  text  An  unusual  and  entirely  new  feature  is  contained 
in  the  vivid  clinical  pictures  of  the  appearance  of  the  patient  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  each  drug.  Finally,  and  of  especial  importance,  are  the 
complete  Tables  of  Saturation  Points  and  the  chapter  on  Solutions,  with 
simple,  arithmetical  rules,  by  which  the  nurse  can  quickly,  easily,  and 
accurately  make  up  a  solution  of  any  strength  and  administer  accurate  doses 
of  a  drug. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  new  features  contained  in  this  book, 
which  is  up  to  the  minute.  It  includes  among  the  preparations  all  the  new 
and  non-official  remedies  in  common  use,  as  well  as  a  chapter  on  Prescript 
tion  Reading,  the  last-named  subject  being  required  by  nearly  all  the 
State  Boards.    The  cross-index  is  also  very  complete  and  detailed. 
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NEW  AND  STANDAJtD  BOOKS  FOR  NURSES 

Chemistry  for  Nurses 

Bt   REUBEN  OTTENBERG.  A.M..  M.D. 


■a  Qinioil  U  laaKopf,  \ 

aM.iamt.     lijismef 

Only  wirhin  tccrnr  yvan  hu  ii  btm  rrpjjnltcd  by  irtmicti)"  tn  nuncs* 

tralnliiK  schooli  that  an  FLrmiMilUy  knwl«ler  at  (hem)U!y  »  indispmsablr  it 
sluilcDis  ue  mUly  Id  uodirnliLnd  what  U  lauKni  ihem  in  the  iubitca  □(  Maieria 
Mi^dlut  Hill  DMciici.  ITilt  liu  mullcil  in  iiinnr  ftUIn  making  chtmiilty  u 
nquiieii  sludj'  and  il  is  rapiiUy  bcuoming  rFcogniicd,  in  as  iniscasini;  DumlHS 
of  slates,  as  a  nccesury  put  ol  the  cstirae. 

Up  10  ihc  prestnl.  no  wntljook  cm  deinmnuy  dwmiitry  has  bnm  pubtiihpd 
dittlnctiv  tor  nurao.     Dr.  OHenberg  bus,  therefore,  pteparrd  this  tplcndid  little 

plidly  and  Ihoroughness.    1^  bult  of  the  elementary  te 
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Bacteriology  for  Nurses 

Incluitnig  Sclitdvlt  for  Laboratoq/  Exirdsa,  etc. 
By  IS.ABEL  McISAAC 

Supeiinlendtnl  United  Stani  Army  NnrKCorpt:  Aullur  of  " Hygiaw for  Neiui," etc. 

Secmti  Editim.     Rrvitid.     ai>Ui.iUiulralt4,$issmt 

This  is  a  camplclely  revised  edition  of  the  well-known  lexlbook  which  hai, 
far  ycar^.  been  Ihc  only  book  written  distinctly  for  Ihe  use  of  nunes,  and  much 
new  materia]  has  bi-en  added.  The  author  has  carefully  confined  herself  to  the 
needs  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended  and  she  has  been  singularly  success- 
ful in  avoiding  unnecessary  digression,  making  clear  the  practioil  as  well  as  the 


I 


The  scheme  of  the  original  work  hj 
on  Structure,  Mode  of  Development,  and  Com| 
of  Physical  and  Chemical  Agents  upon  Ifaele 
Growth;  The    "-■--■---    -'  *■     ■  ■      "^-- 


e^ct 
Is  of  Bacterial 


Suppuration,  Pneumonia,  Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis ;  Typhoii 
(Enteric  Fever);  Asiatic  Cholera,  Relapsing  Fever;  InfactioiU  Dbc 
Unknown  Cause,  and  Bacteria  in  Air,  Soil,  Water,  and  Food. 
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NEW  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS  FOR  NURSES 


Hygiene  for  Nurses 


By  ISABEL  McISAAC 

Superintendent  U.  S.  Army  Nurse  Corps,  Formerly  Superintendent  of  the 

Illinois  Training  School  of  Nurses 

C/otA,  I2m0f  $^'^S  *^' 

The  pages  of  this  book  are  full  of  just  the  information  that  every 
woman  in  charge  of  souls  and  bodies  needs.  The  chapters  on  food, 
ventilation,  sewage,  causes  and  dissemination  of  disease,  household, 
personal,  and  school  hygiene,  the  hygiene  of  occupyation,  disinfection, 
etc.,  are  all  of  the  most  vital  interest  and  value  to  the  nurse. 

Primary  Nursing  Technique 

FOR  FIRST  YBAR  PUPIL  NURSBS 

By  ISABEL  McISAAC 

C/o(k,  i2mo,  $i.2S  net 

A  valuable  and  thorough  book  for  nurses  starting  on  their  course 
of  study.  It  is  written  with  the  one  object  in  view  of  inculcating 
into  the  minds  of  its  readers  the  fact  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  human  body  is  the  first  essential  to  successful  nursing. 


Nursing  the  Insane 


By  CLARA  BARRUS 

Woman  Assistant  Physician  in  the  MiddletoMm  State  Homeopathic  Hospital, 

Middletown,  N.Y. 

C/ofkt  &V0,  $2j00  net 

This  is  an  illuminative,  sensible,  straightforward  book  covering  the 
various  features  of  the  nurse^s  work  in  caring  for  the  insane.  There 
are  directions,  not  only  for  medical  and  clinical  care  of  the  insane, 
for  their  occupation  and  amusements,  with  directions  as  to  how  they 
may  be  moved,  but  above  all  there  are  some  very  interesting  chap- 
ters on  psychology,  so  that  the  nurse  may  appreciate  patients^  states 
of  mind  and  sympathize  with  their  peculiarities. 
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tmW  AND  STANOASD  KMXS  W»  WPgSBS 

The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale 

WITH   PBOTOGEtAVUSE   POKTBAITS 

Bv  SIR  EDWARD  aX)K. 

rw  foz,-.  .iitt.  it.-,  >7.^L>  lu/ 

"A  tnasteiiy  tiiogra|diy  which  not  only  puts  intn  a  permanent 
r^Kord  her  whote-souled  devotion  and  humaoiiy,  but  reUt«  the  his- 
tory oi  one  of  ihe  greatest  ioA  most  fruitful  moveRKnts  of  modem 
limes.  He  tas  put  the  essence  of  saintliness  into  good  litenture 
and  sober  histoi}-." — ItiU  Mall  GaitlU. 

"^  We  have  no  hentatioci  in  saying  that  tbia  trorit  will  lire  as  one 
of  the  greatest  bic^raphies  in  the  En^ish  laoguige."—  Titf  Dvify 
CkronuU-  Londoa- 

**  No  ODe  can  read  this  msaricable  book  with  its  detailed  descrip- 
tkiD  of  brave  and  uoflaggn^  worit  without  eodorsiiig  so  tine  a  tribute- 
There  are  portraits  in  these  roltimes,  and  the  worV,  apart  from  its 
hsanaiion  as  a  tuogiaphy,  throws  a  flood  of  life  on  (he  manner  in 
which  Florence  Nightingale  lifted  nursing  from  a  despised  calling  to 
one  of  the  most  honorable  vocadoos  open  to  modem  womanhoocL'' 
—  7%e  Standard,  London. 


The  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale 

Bv  SAR.\H  A.  TOOLEY 

Author  of  "  Pf  rsonal  Life  of  Qu«n  Vittoria,"'  etc    Whh  twenlY-two 
lUiistntiom. 

Clotk,  iimo,  $1.73  ntl 

In  writing  this  book  the  author  has  had  ihe  assistance  of  many  of 
Miss  Nightingale's  closest  associates  during  her  active  \-e3r5.and  has 
produced  a  singularly  interesting  volume  that  reflects  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's character  and  peisonaliiy  in  (he  happiest  »^y. 
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